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PART ONE 


I 

For me the war began on the roof of the Kiev film »tucHo. This 
was a red and yellow brick building of rather original design. 
It had a lower at each of its four corners and was surrounded by 
several dozen acres of grounds ])lanted to fruit trers and criss¬ 
crossed by picturesque drives. I worked there as a movie director. 

On the fourth day of war, when I was firewatching in one 
of the towers, I saw my first enemy planes fly over the build¬ 
ing where leading Ukrainian producers had made so many out¬ 
standing pictures. There were twentv aircraft, all painted black. 

That was on Wednesday, June 25, at nine o’clock in the 
morning. The planes were out to bomb an aircraft factory lo¬ 
cated near the studio. My knowledge of things military was 
very limited and I did not know that bombs released directly 
overhead were bound to hit some distance away. So, when 
I saw the Hitlerite airmen drop the bombs earmarked for 
the aircraft plant right above me, I seized the telephone 
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connecting me A\ith the command post and shouted a solemn 
message to the effect that I might perisli but I should never 
give up. 

Whereupon 1 threw m}.self flat on m\ face and waited for 
death. 

It is quite ])robable that at the momcnl I serioush thought, 
like so nianv other simple-minded people, that my civil defence 
post up on the roof had a great bearing on the conduct of the 
hostilities and perhaps on the course of the whole war. 

Next my military career look me to the football field of a 
sports stadium in Poltava wliere the 261lli Rifle Division was 
being haslil> formed. Finallv, at the end of July a crazy train 
w hisked us away from Poltava and after a ten-hour night run 
brought us at daybreak the following morning to a station 
called I.epl)a\ii. Tlii-. was a small ay side ^top lost in the sands 
of the left bank of the Dnieper. 

V(e were already wearing hrand-new tunics. Now at the 
station we were issued semi-aulomalie rifles, freshly oiled and 
polished until they shone. As I jumped down from the railway 
ear and looked up to see German planes, whose acquaintance 
I had practically not vet made but of which I was to get mv 
fill soon enough, circling high above like dragonflies, I felt 
the proximity of the front lor the first time. The next day, loaded 
down with greaU’oal rolls, grenades and messtins, w^e crossed 
the Dnieper, and, passing through the village of Stepantsy some 
twenty kilometres west of the river, reached the forward posi¬ 
tions. We made it in double time, sometimes breaking into a 
run. M\ army pants, supported by a web belt, slipped down inv 
stomach, the coat roll got loose and rubbed against my neck, 
the niesstin clanked against the rifle, and sweat ran down my 
face. Ahead, the artillery was in action, and you could hear the 
mortar shells exploding and the machine guns challering. My 
shoes rubbed until my feet w^ere raw and a bitter lump rose in 
my throat. I remembered the evacuation of Kiev and other 
towns of the Ukraine against which the Hitlerites had liurled 
their aircraft and mechanized divisions. 
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Our division held about six kilometres of front line, cover¬ 
ing an important highway. I began my combat service here 
assistant platoon commander. To be quite exact. I had started 
m> military career in the more eminent capacity of regimental 
({uartermaster, but managed to hold down tliat high oifu'c for 
only two hours. 

That happened hack at the Poltava stadium when Lieutenant 
("olonel Makarov, a hard-bitten old soldier, was forming his 
regiment wuth dispatch and zeal. Lining up his commanding 
personnel, he distributed the company and other commands with 
lightning speed, but when it came to the regimental (piarlcr- 
master he found himself in a quandary. For sonic reason lie* 
seemed to he certain that anyone could command hiiL ft*It that 
a quartermaster had to have some education. 

Having dislriliulcd the commands, he once more mustered 
his officers and began to question each man as to his education. 
As soon as lie di'-covered that I was a graduate of a theatri¬ 
cal institute and the motion picture academy, he dei'idcd - 
quite undeterred by the fact that neither school had any¬ 
thing to do with either militarx mailers or business manage¬ 
ment—that I was a real find for the regiment and would make 
an excellent quartermaster. Whereupon he told me to gel 
busy and draw the regimental herring allowance from the 
stores. 

Each fighting man was to get eighly-two grams of herring. 
There were 985 men on the regimental rolls. 1 got 688 herrings. 
We wrenched some boards off a fence and laid out the fish on 
them. Like soldiers on parade, the shining, evil-eyed fish lay 
there before me wffiile I racked my brain for an equitable way 
of distributing them. In weighing out the confounded herrings 
into eighty-two gram portions we found ourselves up against 
the problem of how to dispose of the heads and tails. Either 
one or the other had to be cut off from each portion with the 
result that some of the men got the best parts of the fish while 
others were left with nothing but heads and tails. The upshot 
was my immediate removal from the post of commissary chieL 
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Tlic regimental commander actually wanted to send me back 
to the rear, so disturbed was be b> my utter failure as quarter¬ 
master. 

“What am i going to do with )ou now? Got any military 
training? Were >oii ever in the army?'’ 

'■‘Yes,*’ said I glumly. ‘‘As a drummer.*’ 

The commander threw up his hands. The next day he 
somewhat reluctantly a])pointcd mo assistant platoon com¬ 
mander. 

'riiret' years later by that time I was ifi command of a 
partisan division—during one evening dedicated to reminis¬ 
cences, I told my men about the herring dilemma which had 
been my first military problem, and elicited this rej)roach from 
our commissary serge^aut, Sasha Zibergleil: 

'*Now. Comrade General, how could you do it like that? 
You should have given them a half a herring each, then 
thrown in a head or a tail to each portion, and you would 
still liave had a couple of hundred portions left over for a 
reserve.* 

Only then I realized that I had not been cut out for a 
quarlcrmasler. 

But let us reUirn to the village of Stepanlsy, some three 
huudred metres from wliieh the 264th Division, a raw outfit 
that so far had not distinguished itself in any way% had taken 
up |)osilion> in a beet field. 

The time was dawn on August 2, 1911. Some of us were 
busy digging fresh fox holes, others improving on those started 
by troops that had been there ahead of us. We had just arrived 
the day before, and, as was customary before action, were sent 
in small groups to a nearby orchard where a political instructor 
read out llie oath in a tired voice and we signed it. 

I remember how I disgraced myself when taking the oath 
by mechanically saluting, forgetting that I had a rifle in my 
left hand and that saluting under the circumstances was against 
the regulations. The political instructor shook his head reproach¬ 
fully: 
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‘‘l\ow, now, Comrade Assistant Platoon (.oinmanderr* 

During those first days I had to blush frequently enough 
for all my civilian slips. 

The Germans seemed to be watching our c\ery move, and 
as soon as we began to dig in they opened up a barrage. I must 
admit that the first shelling was loo much for me. Wlien th<* 
fire grew heavy I crawled backwards from my fo\ bole and in 
some inexplicable mariner found myself somewhere in the 
middle of the field, obviously looking for a "\'ommand post’’ 
of my own, closer to the village. 

Sooner or later every soldier is bound to go through a crisis 
which decides his subsequent conduct: whether he will he a cow¬ 
ard or a reckless daredevil, or simply a man who conscien¬ 
tiously carries out his duty. I, too, experienced such a crisis 
in my first action. 

As I was on my way to my ‘"CP ’ along a wide road through 
the sugar beet plantation, picking up speed as I went, I saw 
the familiar features of the political instructor looking at me 
from a deep, very narrow ditch. 

‘‘Ekh, Comrade Assistant Platoon Commander," he said, 
sticking out his head, “to think I had greal(*r faith in you than 
in anyone else. After all, you’re an educated man." 

Just then a battery of enemy regimental mortars facing us 
resumed running fire to soften up our forward positions. I found 
myself in a ditch the collective farmers had dug to protect the 
beet from pests. I still remember what a hard time I had fitting 
my directorial corpulence into the narrow slit. About ten min¬ 
utes later the Germans attacked. Their tommy gunners were tak¬ 
ing us in the flank. 

“The commander’s killed!" one of the men of my platoon 
shouted. 

I knew that my place was now with the platoon, but sud¬ 
denly I realized that the men had risen from their positions and 
were hotfooting it across the beet field. 

At that moment I saw my first German. 

A tommy gun burst cut past and I saw the explosive bullet- 
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^,llcc llirougli ihc beet tops next to me. 'J'lie German, ^^ho was 
a >oung chap in an improvised cainoutiage outfit made hy at¬ 
taching leaves to his waterproof, was crawling toward me with 
a tonmi) gun in his hands. He must have been carrying a spare 
magazine* in his teeth, though at the time it looked to me like 
a dagger or some even more terrible instrument of destruction. 
The* Ge rman did not see me. He began firing after the platoon 
who were now running, and I saw^ two or three of the men fall. 
1 looked at the spot where the political instructor should havt* 
been, but did not sec him. "You can’t run away in war,” Hashed 
lliroiigli my mind, "you’ve got to face the enemy even when 
\oii retreat.” Here* was one tommy gunner right in front of me 
bring at a whole platoon of backs. When the German was only 
a few paces away, I remembered that with the ])laL()on com¬ 
mander killed I was now in eoinmand. 

There are limes in battle when conscious thinking <*eascs. 
1 iniisl sav that in hundreds of subsequent engagements too I was 
to find myself in the same sort of condition. At any rate. 1 do 
not remember what cvactl) happcimd after that in my fiist en¬ 
counter with the enemy. 1 only recall looking down at the dead 
body of the German tommy gunner, hut to this day I am not 
ubsolutelv certain that 1 killed him. Coming to myself only 
vvhen the German was a corpse, I took his tommy gun as my 
first war trophy, raced after the platoon and made the men 
listen to me. I ordered them to throw themselves flat on the 
ground and open fire, then to draw back when the command 
w'as given, to fall flat once more and fire. This procedure was 
repeated for the few' minutes w^e needed to cover the hundred or 
himilred and fifty metres to the trenches at llie edge of the 
village. 

'Faking cover in the trenches, we began the tiresome, monot¬ 
onous business called defensive action which amounts to return¬ 
ing the enemy’s fire. 

What (dse do I remember of my first action? Some men— 
five of theni' -walking through the beet field, their hands raised 
high above their heads, toward the Germans. Two of the Ger- 
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niaiij', a gunner who ranie ahead alone’ and liis number two 
who trailed far behind, w^erc moving to meet the five. I'lu* 
decision suggested itself. I gave the command, and the platoon, 
which I now had completely in hand, mowed tliem all down 
those who wanted to give themselves up and those who were 
ready to take them prisoner -with one volley from several light 
machine guns and the rifles. 

Tliat was the end of my first engagemcMit. There are still 
two memories, however, that imprinted themselves on my mind: 
the ringing in the ears from the sustained firing and llu' itn- 
riblc thirst. 

Night fell. 1 posited the sentries and lookouts, and the men 
who were not needed for duty simply dropped from sheer fa¬ 
tigue at the hollom of the trenches and slept. I ('ould not fall 
asleep though, and during that night 1 pondered the l(*sson that 
in w^ar )ou cannot afford to show your l>ark to the enen)>. 
soldier who docs so imbues the enemy with certainty in victory, 
besides serving as an eas) target. The next morning w'e s|)ent 
a lot of lime talking it over with the men, and the su!)se(|ueul 
engagements, which now took j)lace every day. showed that thev 
fully understood me. 

That was llie night of August 2, 1911. 

The same night my son, Eugene, was horn in Moscow whil(‘ 
ihc anti-aircraft guns w^erc repelling a German air raid on tl)c 
capital. 


TI 

The fighting outside Slepanlsy was growing lieavier every 
day. Within a few days there were no less than a dozen furious 
engagements and innumerable minor skirmishes. I took part in 
them all and was beginning to feel like a seasoned soldier. The 
platoon I had taken over during the first days of action had 
thinned out heavily, as had the companies and the battalion as 
a whole. In the course of a few days I commanded the platoon, 
then a company, worked in battalion headquarters, returned to 



a coaipany command and on the tenth day of fighting was in 
command of ihe battalion, which now consisted of about one 
hundred men. All that time we defended the •<ame positions; 
the wounded were being sent back continuous!) while all around 
a great many fresh grave mounds appeared. The political in- 
slriiclor who had made a soldier of me was Imriwl on the road¬ 
side ne\l to ballalion headquarters. 

1 had lost sight of him during that first. j)articularl\ mem¬ 
orable engagement and learned onl) after the action that the 
men had seen him l)ing in the beet field wounded in the 
throat. That night I took a few men and crawled over to the 
sj>ot onl) to find his lifeless bod). We brought him back and 
buried him jus?t behind the forward line^. 

The hundred men who made up the ballalion. which had 
lost four commanders within a few da)S and was now entrusted 
to me, had become Icrnpered in the constant fighting. 

Our lines ran on both sides of the highw'ay leading from 
Mironovka station to the bridgeheads on the Dnieper near 
Kanev. Mironovka was in German hands. Kanev in ours. The 
eiieni) was preshing hard along the road our battalion was 
straddling. 

\s soon as I look over the ballalion. 1 mo\ed its headquar¬ 
ters and Ill) command jiosl to a house at the very edge of the 
\illage. I felt that if headquarters were left too far from 
the road the men might interpret it as a sign that the com¬ 
mand was tiding to avoid being caught in the very centre 
of the enemy thrust. The simple manoeuvre of tran^iferring 
hcad(juarters did add to the men’s confidence. They could see 
for themselves that the comniand had no intention of giv¬ 
ing up the road and that it was going to hold it together 
with them. 

Nevertheless, at this stage I still fell short of the mark as 
a commander. I was nothing more than a simple soldier with 
some courage. Subconsciously I was aware of this, but I felt 
that it was too late to begin learning now. I should have made 
it m) business to learn before.... 



But then something happened that nude me feel quite sheep¬ 
ish, but which the divisional and e\eii higher command for 
sonic reason regarded as an outstanding exploit, even heroism 
of a sort. Had the corps commander and the political deparl- 
ment chiefs who lauded us the day after it happened had time 
to go into details, they would have seen that the battalion ^^as 
in the liands of a novice who owed his fortuitous success to 
his inexperience. 

The Germans had been hammering heavily at our battalion. 
For more than a dav and a night we held our ground, unaware 
that the enemy could have ouldanked and trapped us b\ ‘-trik- 
ifig onlv one kilometre up the line. Kilher the German unit 
commander was drunk or the enemv’s reconnais‘^ance missed 
fire, or else--which is most likely of all -the commander on 
the other side was as inexperienced as nnself; whatever the 
reason, the Germans tried to cut through hy a frontal thru*-! 
only. And in my naivete of a newly-baked (omniander I did 
not even suspect that to wage war propcily it is eKsenlial to 
know everything that is happening not only in front. l)iil all 
around you—to the right left and in the rear. It was a good 
thing I did not know, for this time my inexperienee stood us in 
good stead. 

Our battalion had been holding the road in the face of 
repeated enemy attacks and was now relieved for a rest in 
Stepantsy. The first thing that romes to my mind when I think 
of these hours of respite is the field kilrhen and the boiling 
pot of real tea. Our sergeant major had a good slock of sugar. 
The tea resembled some strange liquid gruel, but I am certain 
that never in my life have I tasted a more wonderful beverage. 
After drinking a dozen mugs of it, I decided to try to get some 
sleep. During the previous six or seven days of constant action I 
had snatched whatever sleep I could on my feet, leaning against 
the side of a trench, eaten hardtack dunked in a puddle, and 
in general been in a position worse than any soldier’s, for tbf^ 
prime concern of a commander had already awakened in me- 
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the feeling of respoiisihilily for the lives of the men under his 
command. 

Even now I am certain that the main attribute of a good 
commander is this sense of responsibility. Technical skill, gen¬ 
eral knowledge and military proficiency are all a matter of 
li.iiniim. I>iU a commander who lacks a sense of res])onsibility 
before his own conscience will never make the true leader in 
battle and numtor to his men that he should be. At best he will 
remain a mere journeyman of war. 

I had put down the dozen mugs of lea when a soldier came 
up and told me there was an urgent summons for me from divi¬ 
sion headquarters. 

There our business was inlciruptcd by an air raid. The Ger¬ 
man^ had spotted the headquarters and sent several dozen air¬ 
craft to boml) it, FAcrybody scattered quickly. I found mvself 
in a noaiby garden. 

Not far from me, in the sejuash patch, I saw a woman dressed 
in a }»righl-ied vehet dress. While the bombs were coming 
down with a si<*kening whine, the woman went into queer con¬ 
tortions, as if racked by pain or dying from wounds. One bomb 
hit the village common, another set a house on fire. I was about 
to retire when the raid was over, and iiow^ I noticed that the 
field kitchen w ith its delicious tea had been demolished by a 
(lirtH l liil. I stood there gazing at the wreckage of the kitchen 
in llie distance; next to me the burning house crackled as it 
went up in flames, old women wailed and children ran about; 
medical orderlies carried past a wounded Red Army man. In 
the midst of all this the woman in red with pitch-black hair 
«itruck me as queer. She walked out of the garden slowly, 
brushed the earth off her clothes and, looking around her, 
started to cross the common. A Red Army man carrying a Rus¬ 
sian rillc with triangular bayonet attached came into sight from 
around a corner and headed toward her. Upon reaching the 
wreckage of the field kitchen, he halted. The woman in red also 
stopped there, and they exchanged some whispered words; then 
the Red Army man looked at her, smiled wryly and hitched 
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his rifle oa his shoulder. Nolicini* me, he tenderly pul his a via 
around her waist, after which the two parted and headed in 
different directions. There was a false note to the scene that 
worried me, but what it was, 1 could not make out at once. 
Then upon closer scrutiny of the woman I caught sight of 
closely cropped fair hair under a black AUg which did not come 
down quite far enough over her neck. 

‘^Halt!” I shouted. 

The “woman” looked around and iminedialely broke into a 
run. I raised my rifle and aimed at her, but the “Red Arm> 
man” sprang to my side and struck my elbow the moment 1 
fired. Hearing the report, the “woman” put on more speed, and 
picking up the skirt dashed off at a gallop. In the meantime 1 
had come to grips with the young man. I had him by the throat 
and the next moment we were rolling on the ground until army 
men who hurried to the spot separated us. It turned out that 
both the young man in Soviet uniform and the man disguised 
as a woman were German spies. The former showed us where 
his radio transmitter was concealed and confessed he had acted 
as a spotter and called out the fascist flyers. During raids the 
“w^oman” directed the bombing by signalling from the ground; 
the red dress made him easy to spot for the fascist airmen. 

After this I began to realize in a vague and instinctive way 
that war was a far more complicated business than I had im¬ 
agined. I had read aboiiit these things before in books and news¬ 
papers but I began to understand them properly only in those 
August days of 1911. I came to see that, besides courage and 
gallantry, skill was needed to win a war. I realized that a bat¬ 
talion commander could not rely on his lack of military expe¬ 
rience pulling him through, for such a thing could happen only 
once in a lifetime. One has to know' that war is waged not only 
in trenches and in the air, that it is not restricted only to that 
narrow strip of terrain where the adversaries cross swords, but 
that it frequently enough creeps behind the firing lines as well., 
wherever army units are resting or preparing for coming battlers. 

The German agent in red got away. But from that moment 
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on I regarcled in a new light the detective stories 1 had read 
before the war and the multifarious tales and anecdotes with 
which we were lavishly supplied by the rear. 

I be"an to take an interest in reconnaissance in all its forms. 


Ill 

Our respite did not last long. That evening the battalion, 
considered to be in the best fighting trim, was roused and hur¬ 
riedly sent to the right Hank of the division near the village 
of Kovali. We were to slop some sort of gap that had been 
driven in our lines there; for all I knew there might not have 
been any gap there at all, or there might have been a hundred 
gaps in the body of our front. Only now, when I have behind 
me the experience of hundreds of battles and three years of 
campaigning behind the enemy’s lines, do I realize how diffi¬ 
cult it w^as for our commanders to stand up against the expe¬ 
rienced, well-trained enemy armed to the teeth. 

At nightfall we entered a woods and, when it was already 
dark, took up positions on its northern fringes. The task was 
to slip out of the w^oods under the cover of night, move up 
unnoticed to a hill the Germans had captured the day before, 
and retake it. 

I suddenly sensed that the prestige I had won as commander 
in the previous battles no longer had any effect on my men. The 
battalion was melting away. Imperceptibly men dropped be¬ 
hind at each bush and tree we passed, and I reached the edge 
of the woods with some twenty or thirty men. The reconnais¬ 
sance party I sent ahead returned after taking only a few steps 
into the darkness. Men who had looked death in the face for 
days on end were suddenly afraid of the night. They began to 
fear one another. In the meantime the crackling of the twigs 
and branches had caught the attention of the German observer 
and the enemy guns opened up at the forest’s edge. The men 
threw themselves on the ground, I heard someone dive into the 



bushes, and after a moment of silence a wild shriek from our 
Uzbek sergeant cut through the woods. I had heard a great many 
wounded groan during the previous days, but in the daytime 
their cries were not nearly as heart-rending as at night. The 
Uzbek repeatedly cried out only two words: ‘'Comrade Com¬ 
mander!” but each time they sounded different. The first cry had 
a note of hurt complaint, the second was an entreaty, and the 
third, a supplication in which hope and reproach mingled. 

I went up to the Uzbek and found him lying with his cheek 
pressed against a tree stump. In his hands he was holding an 
eyeball that had been gouged out and was now hanging down 
from its socket. Pity rose in a bitter lump to my throat. What 
could I do to help him? What? 

The Germans began shelling again. The shells went high, 
frequently hitting the crowns of the trees and exploding among 
the branches. I crawled up closer to the Uzbek and touched his 
knee. He had cupped his hands around the bleeding eye as if 
afraid to spill it. I called out his name. He felt me with hands 
that were sticky with blood, and sobbed. 

All night we spent in the woods under the methodical ham- 
mering of the German artillery. Shell after shell came crashing 
down and the splinters sheared off the oak branches; after each 
explosion there was a second of silence until the whine of the 
next shell came from the distance and it crashed a hundred 
metres from its predecessor. Then another shell, and another, 
until at last morning came. 

Regular shelling at night is far more fearsome than actual 
hand-to-hand fighting. In close-range action you see the enemy. 
You have a chance to kill him before he kills you. Besides the 
fear of death you experience dozens of other emotions. Your 
mind works. Your will is tensed. But under shellfire at night 
each shell seems to be intended precisely for you. A few nights 
imder such systematic hammering are enough to drive a man mad. 

That night and the following day added something that was 
new to my war experience. I came to realize that although skill, 
proficiency at soldiering and everything else the newspapermen 
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like to write aLout are all very important and essential, there 
is another factor in war that cannot be measured: the soldier’s 
intuition. 

The shellfire had grown particularly heavy when I and four 
men of my unit crawled into a deep gully at the forest’s edge. 
There we found fox holes which others before us had dug for 
protection against the enemy artillery. We hit upon four of 
them, but there were five of us. The men found them first, and 
three of them were already occupied when I stepped into the 
fourth. Just then the remaining man—his name I could not 
remember at the moment, but I can still visualize him as if he 
were in front of me, a pock-marked ex-janitor of about forty 
from Firdousi Street in Kiev who could talk about his wife and 
children all day long—shoved me aside and dived into the 
hole. 

“Let the commander get in there!” I heard one of the others 
hiss to him. 

Reluctantly, he began crawling out of the fox hole. 

“Why should I get into that particular fox hole?” the 
thought flashed through my mind. “If I’m in for it, the hole 
won’t save me. I can put up under a tree as well.” 

“Get back in your hole,” I told the soldier. 

We lay there about five minutes. One of the boys struck a 
match and lit a cigarette, shielding the light with his sleeve. 
The next thing we knew a heavy German mortar shell came 
crashing through the treetops and landed next to us. I had no 
time to duck; a fragment whistled above my head and a shower 
of leafy branches, splintered wood and clods of earth descended 
on me. One of the men jumped out of his fox hole and made 
a dash for the woods. 

“Back, you! Where do you think you’re going!” I shouted. 

Finally we settled down to calm waiting. A conversation in 
undertones began. Suddenly I sensed a strange silence in the 
ex-janitor’s fox hole. I called out to him. There was no reply. 
One of the men crawled over to him, reached into the hole, and 
then showed his palm to me; in the faint moonlight I saw it was 
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covered with blood. We wanted to lift the man up thinking he 
might be wounded, but then I noticed that the crater the shell 
had left was where his feet had been. Both his legs had been 
sheared off almost at the hips. 

Three years later, while going thiough old notebook*^, I 
came upon some half-oblilerated entries in which I made out 
the word ‘‘Mostovoi.” I racked my memory for the significance 
of that word, repeating it over and over again. Then it came 
to me: it was the name of the pock-marked ex-janitor who 
had dived into my grave of his own free will. And as three 
years before, there was a constriction at my heart as if I had 
been responsible for his death. A strange, unaccountable and 
stubborn sensation! 

At last dawn came and we launched upon another day in 
the course of which I found further confirmation that besides 
cold calculation and the simple, inexorable logic of war there 
are otlier things involved that still are beyond the gras|) of 
reason. I became convinced that in no other field of human 
endeavour does intuition play as big a role as in war. 

Shortly after daybreak we received orders to withdraw 
through the woods. After artillery preparation the Gcimans 
had bioken through at another spot. My orders were to cover 
the supply train, which I found lucked away in a valley. A 
quartermaster was perched on top of one of the wago-ns, calmly 
chewing something. His eyes popped out when I told him that 
he had been left behind the German lines. 

“But my dear fellow, I am responsible for the food¬ 
stuffs ..he stammered. 

After seeing to it that the supplies were sent to safety, I 
returned to the forward line which ran past the grave of Taras 
Shevchenko, the great bard of the Ukraine. Here the positions 
were held by a thin line of defenders numbering some two or 
three hundred fighting men. I remember seeing among them 
men with blue cap bands—obviously the remnants of some 
cavalry corps I was unaware of; others said they were para¬ 
troopers, and there was infantry too. Practically every man 
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carried a machine gun. They could not have been machine 
gunners in their own units, but evidently had picked up the 
weapons from the wounded and the killed. You could see these 
were the bravest of men. 

We defended Kanev several more days. 

The situation was critical. It took a further turn for the 
worse when the German aircraft bombed the bridge and the 
pontoon crossing over the Dnieper, cutting us off from the left 
bank. Though we had several dozen new high-speed tractors 
and pieces of corps artillery (behind our forward positions, they 
were of no use to us because the ammunition had already been 
taken across the river. 

The commander of the artillery regiment dashed over to us. 
He was very excited, and I remember seeing tears in his eyes. 

“Don’t let us down, friends,” he was saying, “hold on a bit 
longer and I’ll get the crossing going again. My men’ve already 
picked up a barge. Let’s get those guns across first.... Hold 
on....” 

It was easy enough for him to tell us to hold on. ... But 
hold on we did for another day and a night, and then two 
more days and two nights. 

In this time the comminder of the artillery regiment got 
the barge going, improvising oars for it on the spot out of 
timbers, and ferried his tractors and guns across. Finally, the 
arduous job gallantly done, he crossed the river himself at dawn 
by rowboat. 

The German pressure increased. At first our shells exploded 
some two hundred metres in front of us, then the fire was 
shifted fifty metres nearer, and then still nearer.... Even 
if we had wanted to remain in Kanev, our friend, the artil¬ 
leryman would have smoked us out of our fox holes and 
knocked any such ambition out of us. The regimental com¬ 
mander must be given credit for the skill with which he 
covered our withdrawal. Clouds of smoke, splinters and 
debris separated us from the Germans as we fell back to¬ 
ward the river. Those who got to the river front first were 
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loaded on the barge until there was no room for more and 
the craft pushed out into the stream. Forty or fifty of us re¬ 
mained behind. 

The retreat from Shevchenko’s grave took practically all 
day and when I reached the Dnieper the sun was already set¬ 
ting. I had lost my own outfit and was alone. Lone soldiers wan¬ 
dered up and down the water front; I met several army doc¬ 
tors who were in the same predicament. I knew well that the 
Germans would be there any minute and that we would find 
ourselves trapped against the water’s edge. The only way out 
was to get to the other bank somehow. TIili-c had been hoals, 
but they were commandeered by an army surgeon and some 
nurses for the wounded. This was my twentieth day in action 
and I seemed to have learned to be cool whatever the situa¬ 
tion. 

I walked up and down the river front until I found an old 
buoykeeper with a dozen or so triangular buoys that had been 
used for (navigation lights marking the fairway. 

With the buoykeeper’s help I launched one of them, but it 
was patent from the start 'that the tiny craft pould not carry 
me. At best it was big enough to support my clothes and 
weapons. 

I undressed and piled my clothes on the buoy, hung my 
semi-automatic on the lantern, pul my helmet on loj), and jumped 
into the water just as the German tommy gunners were clos¬ 
ing in ,on the shore. Pushing my curious raft, I swam out to¬ 
ward midstream. The doctors on shore follow^ed my example, 
and soon the buoys were all taken. Someone dived into the 
water with a ^)oard. In the meantime the Germans opened fire 
from the shore, first from tommy guns, and then from mortars. 
Mortar shells were inow plunging into the water and my ears 
rang with the deafening detonations. 

The Germans would surely have got all of us in the water 
had not the rapidly thickening twilight icome to our rescue. 
Several of the swimmers were, nevertheless, either killed or 
wounded. One of fthe doctors, an elderly man, was wounded; 
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he tried to swim with one arm, but began to go under. Intend¬ 
ing to help him), I pulled closer. Just then another burst of lire 
skimmed the water; the wounded man gave up struggling, 
though he still icontiiniicd to float. ‘‘Don’t bother_Save your¬ 

self, colleague,” he said, and began to sing the old traditional 
song of Russian students: 

Gaudeamus igitur 

juvenes dum sumus ,.. . 

Before I could get to him, he slowly sank into the water.... 

It was late in the night when the waves carried me ashore. 
Had someone told mo before the war that I would make a sol¬ 
dier, I would have been amused enough. And had I been told 
that I would swim the Dnieper, it would have seemed still 
more ludicrous. Yet I had swum the Dnieper. True, I did not 
make it without losses—the waves carried my tunic off the 
buoy and with it the last ties with my white-collar intellectual 
past: in the right tunic pocket there h^^d been a red-covered 
pass with my photograph and the legend, “The bearer, film 
direcror...” and in the left, two fountain pens. 

I lay on the beach for at least an hour. My heart pounded 
furiously and I was too weak to walk a step. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, my strength returned, and I suddenly felt very bad about 
losing the two fountain pens. I raised myself on my elbows 
and looked down ^t my feet, now bathed in the moonlight. The 
Dnieper tenderly lapped against my heels—I felt the water, 
but the legs, long, skinny legs with kneecaps that jutted up 
sharply, did not belong to me. ^Only when I shifted my eyes 
to my naked sunken {stomach did I realize that the body before 
me was mine, only leaner, for in the days that had passed I 
had discarded the superfluous embonpoint of peacetime. I laughed 
dryly, and, rising lightly, made for the reeds. Hearing 
huntan voices in the distance, I headed in their direction along 
the shore. The sounds came from a river-front village where 
army men were gathering and calling out in loud voices as 
they ^went about looking for their units. 



This was my twenty-sixth day of w^ar. 

For »twenty-five days I had been almost coiitiiiuou^Y under 
fire. Yet I had survived, one of the few left alive of the pla¬ 
toon, company and battalion that I had commanded. 

“Can't say I’m jiot lucky,” I thought as I pushed my way 
through the reeds. ‘‘And if Tve managed a anonlh like this, 
shouldn’t my luck hold?” 

Just then came the sound of three detonilions and as many 
mortar shells exploded in the reeds. One of them hit near me. 
I fell a sharp blow on my leg and fell on my side. At first 
I thought my leg was gone completely; something slung like fire. 
I felt my knee, but it was intact. My initial fright passed; I 
saw the bleeding wound above the knee, and made up my mind 
I would never brag again. The thoughts that had passed through 
my mind just before the explosion seemed like blasphemy to 
me now. 

There was no one nearby in the reeds and the bc'st I could 
do was to lie there till morning. I used my belt for a tourniquet, 
bandaged the wound, and dozed off for a brief spell. Inspecting 
the injury at dawn, I found it not nearly so serious as I had 
thought at night. I got up, and, leaning on my rifle, hobbled 
toward the village. The sharp pain, however, made it next to 
impossible to walk, so I stopped to undo the bandage, probed 
into the wound and found a shell splinter in it. 

It was only much later, when I was with the partisans, that 
I was initiated in the rudiments of a soldier’s essential medical 
knowledge and learned that there were such things as anti¬ 
septics, that infections could be either simple or anaerobic, 
and that the life of a wounded man and the course his sickness 
takes depended on the first aid he got. But that day on the 
I>niej)ier shore I was still a helpless tyro. The splinter hurt me, 
so, gritting my teeth, I dug it out using my bayonet as a 
probe. After re-bandaging the wound, I limped to the village 
and then to the medical battalion where first medical aid was 
rendered. 

As a matter of fact, I spent several days there. 
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IV 


Thus the first period of niy military career came to an ab¬ 
rupt and regrettable end. 

The wound proved to lie a light one. I recuperated fast and 
a month lator ^\as assigned to a reserve company of command¬ 
ing personnel at llie lieadijuarters of the Southwestern Front. 
There were several hundred of us, from junior lieutenant to 
major in rank, all wearing uniforms that still exuded hospital 
smells and with empty holsters dangling at our sides. 

We were stationed at the time not far from Priluki. A few 
days after joining the eompany I h ariuxi that both it and part 
of the front headquarters stall had been encirled by the enemy. 
The Germans had lauded troops froiii the air while we were 
on our way to Lubny. The jiaratroopers were engaged by our 
forces and panic liroke out in the town. I caught a saddled 
runaway horse, emd my comrade managed to catch another. 

e turned off llic main road and made our way by a round¬ 
about route to a maeliinc and tractor station located two 
kilometres from the town. From there we galloped on to a 
railway crossing which Junkers mcvo bombing furiously. In 
the late afternoon we relumed to the town for our retreat 
had heen cut off. 

With the iuhabilaiits all down in the cellars, there was no 
one to ask whellier the Germans had entered the town or not. 
We rode on at a walking pace along the sidewalks, the clatter 
of the liorses’ hoofs echoing loudly against the flagstones. At 
the end of the street leacHng to the town square we drew up 
sharply; ahearl of us in the very centre 0‘f the open space 
German tanks had lined up for the night. For a few minutes 
we s’ood there looking at them; then a flare soared into the sky 
and we spun around and galloped back. 

This was the beginning of our wanderings inside the Ger¬ 
man trap. 

Knots, sometimes wliolc columns, of Red Army nien 
were streaming from the direction of Orzhitsa, a small 
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town memorable for many of those who fouglit in the Ukraine 
in 1941, towards Lulm) which was already in German liands. 
Other groups of men and speeding motor (*ars flowed in the 
opposite direction. Caught in the trap, they were giving liie 
enemy a weapon more fonni(l\ble than lomniy guns, machine 
guns or tanks; tlicv were giving him time. 

I think that during this period of tlie war I arrjiiire«d one 
more important altrihule of a commander—a critical approach 
to any situation. Perhaps my profession helped me to do so, 
for it produces cither empty gag-lers or sensil)le peo))le capa¬ 
ble of regarding crit'cally not only themselves hut the work 
at hand. 

As regards myself, I arrived at the conclusion that one had 
either to get out of the trap fast, or not even try. The first day 
wc were making our way back to our own lims the horses stood 
my comrade and myself in good stead, ami w'o coveted some 
fifty or sixty kilometres until tlic way was barred by a con¬ 
founded deep lilllo river called Sula, which we simply coiild 
not induce the horses to cross. On the other side of the quiet 
but sinister-looking muddy stream were dcs>crtcd villages, and 
beyond them, cither captivity or death. Tlicre had l)oen a bridge 
across it, but the Junkers had bombed it. “If you turn to (he 
right you’ll lose your head, to the left, your honour; and if \ou 
go straight ahead, you’ll have to lose your horse,” I ])ut the 
proposition to myself as I sat there on my exhausted mount. 
I chose the last alternative. 

As I clasped the hand of tlie Ukrainian collective farmer 
who had just given us a good dinner, I told him he could have 
my horse. “It’s yours for keeps.” I toVl him. 

Ivan forthwith led the animal to a shed, pulling off the 
saddle as he went. German tanks were already entering the other 
end of the village. 

Twilight turned into night. We rowTd across the river with¬ 
out mishap and made our way to the station of Soncha. Ahead, 
multi-coloured flares soared into the sky, where some of them, 
to my -genuine amazement, remained suspended for some lirn?. 
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Crawling across the railway tracks, we crept upon the village of 
Kl>ushnikovka —my comrade and I and seven other Red Anny 
men who had joined us in the afternoon. Two of the latter were 
molor-transport drivers, one a paratrooper, and the rest from 
an arm I was not familiar with. The seven had among them 
two Russian and one Polisli rifle and two German hand gre¬ 
nades. 

Wc entered Klyiislinikovka through llie back gardens. The 
first collage at the edge of the village was deserted; its depart¬ 
ing occupants had left the door ajar. No one answered from 
the second cottage. At the third a woman responded to our 
knock. 

“For God’s sakes! What are you doing here? The place’s 
full o’ Germans....” 

“How many?” I asked. 

“A good ten tanks and more n a hundred riding cycle‘s. .. 

“How can we get out of here?” I w^enl on. 

“Maybe you ought to try the Gadyach road. Like as not 
you’ll make it. Ours went through there yesterday... 

Gadyach road? Back in the truck gardens, striding past 
the sunflowers that lifelessly flanked the country road, I kept 
ropcaling the words to myself. Where had I heard them be¬ 
fore? Try as I might I could not remember, though I did recall 
that our forebears from Zaporozhye and Bogdan Chmielnicki's 
regiments had passed through these parts. . . . 

The road was already directly ahead when we heard a Ger¬ 
man tank motor up front. We dived into the sunflower lield.The 
tank ran up and down the road and then threw itself and the 
field into bold relief with a series of flares. Then it spun around 
and fired several bursts of machine-gun fire, after which the 
trap slammed -shut and Uie tankist evidently took a half-hour’s 
nap before repeating the same procedure all over again. The 
idea seemed to be to make it look as if the Germans had the 
whole area bottled tight. 

Slipping across the road during one of these intervals, we 
reached an open field covered with windrows of straw left be- 
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liincl by a harvester coniibine .that had taken in the croj) oiil) 
a few days before. 

Here and there we saw the heaps of straw stirring, and, 
slopping next to one of them, we hoard men whispering. Pres¬ 
ently, several men crawled out from under the straw and told 
ns there was no way of cs<*ape left —the Germans were everv- 
where, they said, and we were trapped. Some of them w<*ie 
officers, whicli angered and de])ressed me very much. How could 
these army men regard the time factor, of wliich they must have 
heard so much in school, as a mere abstraction? Now they were 
again yielding it to the enemy... . 

Pushing on farther we could judge for ourselves by the rock¬ 
ets that the Germans really were all around. Noting the time 
that passed between successive (lares, we began to crawl tlnongh 
the tall stubble, moving ahead as soon as a flare went out 
and stopping dead just before the next was fired. \XV reached 
the rocket line, and were soon beyond it. 

Having left the rockei line behind us without difficult), w(* 
picked up courage and doubled in ^our tracks. Greeping back 
under the cover of the straw, we came ui)on one solilary Ger¬ 
man. He was sitting on a high straw pile and firing a rocket 
into the air every three or four minutes. 

We crept up to him and one of the men got him around the 
throat with a thin leather belt. We strangled him. Scllin j 
out once more at the double we covered a couple of dozeji 
kilometres by dawn, keeping close to tlie Gad)acli road 
throughout. 

Daybreak found us near a small village that had sulTered 
heavily the day before from German bombing. The local col¬ 
lective farmers told us that only one German truck and a motor¬ 
cycle had stopped there overnight, and that the truck had not 
carried very many Germans. Watching the Hitlerites, we saw 
three of them go off on the motorcycle, leaving only two behind 
with the truck. 

The decision matured fast. What followed was my first par¬ 
tisan raid. We did away with the Germans, and one of cur 
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men—a truck driver, iiicidenlally—put on a German oiniform 
and took his place behind the wheel while the rest of us climbed 
up behind under the tarpaulin top of the truck. We headed 
at full speed for the Gadyexch road. 

Tile llrst half of Uie day was spent pickin;^ our way along 
country roads, ready lo abandon the truck each time we saw 
Gcinian armoured columns in the distance. By evening we had 
grown ^^o accustomed lo the truck and our new condilion that 
upon reaching the highway we drove boldly down it toward 
Zinkovo and Bogodukhov, jiassing an occasional enemy motor 
vehicle and now and then meeting columns moving in the op- 
jiosilc direction. 

The enemy forces were apparently effecting a major re¬ 
grouping inasmuch as they were moving not only toward the 
front hul also in the opposite dim tion and along roads running 
parallel to llie forward lines. 

The sun had already gone down, and, revived by the twilight 
from the stale of nervous tendon I had been in all day, I was 
quite ready to believe that wc might be able to drive out of the 
trap in the German truck. But for an unexpected turn we might 
have actually done so. The first sign of trouble came when the 
driver braked suddenly and the truck came to an abrupt stop. 

I pjited the canvas lop and looked out. Ahead was a column 
of tanks, barely visible in the half-light. Wc had practically 
caught u]) wUh its rear and might have driven on in its w^ake 
had it not lieen halted by another armoured column that was 
crossing the road ahead. 

Our driver was about to slip into reverse when a German 
appeared from around the last tank and walked toward us. The 
driver prom})lly cut the engine and, bending over the steering 
tvhccl ^vilh his head on his arms, protended to be asleep. The 
seven ,of us barely knew a dozen German words all told, and 
we were already getting our two hand grenades and three rifles 
ready for action. The German walked up to the cab, and seeing 
our driver in Wehrmacht uniform, said something to him. There 
was no reply. The German, opened the door and shook tlie 
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driver by the elbow, but the latter only mumbled incoherejilly 
as if talking in his isleep. The Nazi look a few blei)s back, 
walked around the truck, Avas about to look into the bark of 
it, but suddenly changed hi^ m iid. Inslea 1 he stood theie think¬ 
ing for a moment, his head co-ked to one /uh live a poodle's. 
Finally, he backed aAvay and reliinicd to the lank column, 
quite unaware that by doing so he had sivcd his life. 

A group of German tankisls had gallicred around the la t 
tank talking loudly, but it was impossible to make out what 
they were saying because of the noise the armouicd column ahead 
was making. It was ol)\ious we could nol slay there any long(T, 
so I shoved my head oul fioin under the tarpaulin to speak to 
our driver, 

“We’re stuck good and prop^'r/' he whis])cred. 

We had to act fast Ixdore the Germans caught on to what 
was going on, 

“Drive the truck straight at the column and jump! We’re 
baling out!” 

The driver started the engine. From low g(\ar lu‘ shifted to 
second and then to high. I .'-truck at lh(‘ loj) of the cab with 
my fist and we leaped into the diteb. The driver switched on 
the headlights and also jumped. The out-ide wheels of the 
truck caught in a shallow ditch left hy the grader, and the 
machine careered down the road j)ara!l( 1 to llie armoured col¬ 
umn. 

We ran back towards the valley behind fast as we could. 
There were sporadic bursts of tommy-gun and machine-gun fire; 
and a tank evidently swung its turret around and .slammed a 
burst from a small-calibre cannon at the truck, .selling it on 
fire. Several tanks began turning around. The boys were still 
legging it along the roadside. Realizing that the armoured 
machines might catch up with ,us in a second, I shouted “Follow 
me!” and headed at right angles for a knoll rising above the 
flat country some distance from the road. 

I proved to be right. We were still within thirty metres of 
the road when the tanks were level with us and raking the field 
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on the other side with machinc-guu fire. In the meantime we 
climbed up the knoll, hugging the ground each time the flares 
fired behind us lit up the field. Rolling over the top of the 
hillock we lay still in the stubble, taking deep breaths of the 
dusty, fragrant air of the peaceful field. Grasshoppers chirped 
in the stubble in reply to the chatter of the machine guns. 

Having shot up the field at random, the tanks turned around 
and went back. Then the road evidently was clear again, for a 
green light flashed at the cro'-^sroad^ and the annour(xl column 
moved on. ' 

It took us no more than a day to reach the front line al¬ 
though it w'as more than a hundred kilometres from where we 
first discovered that we had been trapped, but it was a matter 
of four da}s of crawling past sentries at night and silting out 
the da>liglit hours in the most fanta-vlic })laces to cover the 
last five or six kilometics. Riding, we covered the hundred 
kilometres in one day, but on fool and crawling on our bellies 
the daily pace amounted to no more than one or two kilometres. 
On the fourth or fifth day we reached our forward units at 
Bogodukhov, and from there set out for Kharkov. 

Outside the local commandant's office in Kharkov there was 
a long queue of men who had escaped from the German trap, 
and the commandant had already come to take them more or 
less for granted. But when he saw the seven of us he seemed 
to be disappointed, even irritated slightly, by our appearance. 

“Why are )ou in uniform?” he asked me in a menacing 
tone. “And why are you armed?” 

What could I say to him? True enough, many were wearing 
peasant outfits, civilian clothes ... each doing as he thought 
host. 


V 

Learning that in private life I was a motion picture direc¬ 
tor, the army group Political Administration in Kharkov sent 
me to the Political Department of the Fortieth Army to take 
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charge ot a trout line photo unit. 1 his consisted ot a dozen men, 
all armed with handy cameras; of them I particularly romembei 
Nikolai Mareichev, who combined the skill of an experienced 
motor-transport driver with that of a photographer, inventor 
and designer, Vasya Nikolayenko, who was a stickler for ordci 
and neatness, a good fighter and capable political worker, and 
Oleinikov, who wore a goatee and had been a teacher before 
joining the army. What the unit’s tasks were nobody knew 
exactly. The only definite thing was that we were to do whalcvei 
photographic work the divisions needed and siijiply photos for 
the press. 

Luck was with us from the outset; we found ourselves with 
the First Moscow Motorized Division, commanded at tlie begin¬ 
ning of the war by General Kreizer and later by (lolonel 
Lizyukov. 

In the area east of Sumy I saw for the first time in this war 
how Germans took to their heels. It happened on S(*pternbcr 
28, 1941. The autumn rains had just begun and the roads were 
a mess of thick sticky mud. A lank brigade and our motorized 
division breached the front near Shtepovka, putting the First 
Austrian and a pedigreed German division to flight; tlujy aban¬ 
doned all their materiel and rolled back as far as Konolop. 
For two days our tractors hauled German eight-ton trucks loaded 
with all sorts of junk. For two days and nights my photo unit 
dashed like mad from one outfit to another taking pictures. 
Then we dropped in at the army Political Deparlmenl in our 
own car, a new Opel-Blitz, which proved a tremendous time- 
saver. We picked it up among some five hundred mcjtor vehicles 
of all kinds the enemy had abandoned in a neck of w'oods near 
a village called Nikolayevka. It was a new machine, only two 
months off the conveyor, but it had stuck in the mud in s])ite of 
the good-luck horseshoe attached to its radiator. One of my 
men, who was a good driver himself, rewired the ignition to 
by-pass the lock and got it going. 

While with the First Moscow Motorized we learned that 
the German hordes were driving through toward Orel; that 
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\>as in October, when things looked alarming indeed. The divi¬ 
sion, the commanding officer of which now was Colonel Lizyu* 
kov—a year later when I was already with the partisans I heard 
that he had been in command of an army at Voronezh and 
had fallen there in the summer of 1942—was hurriedly trans¬ 
ferred fro'm tlie southwestern sector to Moscow. We had to part 
with it, for our orders were to remain in the Kharkov area, but 
I shall never forget the impression my association in the Sumy 
steppe with these first guardsmen of the Red Army made on me. 
These were men on whose faces, already in 1941, you could 
read certainty that victory would be ours, invincible though 
the enemy seemed at the time. 

The send-off the girls from Nikolayevka gave us when the 
division’s armour moved out was a sad one. I could not help 
thinking that this was Ukraine herself seeing us off and hoping 
that we would soon be back. 

More painful days of retreat followed as we drew back 
through the Kharkov area and the southern part of Kursk re¬ 
gion, surrendering Oboyan and then Kursk. We practically had 
to carry our Opel-Blitz on our shoulders through the sticky 
autumn mud, sometimes making no more than three to eight 
kilometres headway a day. 

The frosts came, ushering in the bitter winter of 1941; the 
Fortieth Army dug in firmly at Tim and Stary Oskol, stemming 
the German advance. 

As soon as the frosts and snow came, our Opel-Blitz, the 
horseshoe still on its radiator and flying a small red flag, ap¬ 
peared on the sector between Shchigry and Tim. 'fhroughout the 
critical period of November and December 1941 we drove up 
and down the front, taking orders for photographs from the 
fighting men and commanders and, what was more important, 
delivering the pictures. 

At first I regarded the occupation of a photographer as a 
temporary job, but gradually I came to realize that here too 
one could do valuable work. On retreating from Kursk we 
picked up photo paper, films and chemicals, which enabled us 
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to expand our photographic service to tlie troops. At the start 
we tried to keep the press in mind as well. 

There were close shaves too. One of them was near Tim, 
which was in German hands at the time. We were driving to¬ 
ward our forward positions from the enemy side when I spotted 
a heavy machine-gun crew of ours getting ready to open fire 
at us. I jumped out of the car in the nick of time and stopped 
the gunner. A few minutes later the gun crew and we were 
already the best of friends. We snapped the gunners in a va¬ 
riety of poses. 

“There are a lot of you fellows around here,” the men told 
us. “They all keep on taking pictures but we never see the 
photos... 

The next time we appeared in Colonel Rodimtsev’s brigade 
we made a point of seeing that everybody got his photos, and 
the men and officers gave us an altogether different reception. 
At battalion headquarters a bottle of spirits was produced, a 
company commander took me along when his company attacked 
Tim, and a regimental commander, Major Sokolov, and his 
commissar, Kokushkin, entertained me at dinner royally. I 
still have a hundred or so negatives which I keep to remember 
this splendid fighting unit by. The country could well be proud 
of the boys who served in the brigade, subsequently reconsti¬ 
tuted as the 13lh Guards Rifle Division, under Colonel, sub¬ 
sequently Major General, Rodimtsev, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
famous for his exploits during the defence of Stalingrad. 

It was Rodimlsev’s men who in the famous action in Golo- 
seyev wood outside Kiev in August 1941 checked tlie German 
drive on that city, dealing the invaders so heavy a blow that 
for more than a month the picked Hitlerite troops gave up their 
attempts to take the Ukrainian capital, although they were 
within mortar range of it. It was also Rodimtsev’s force that 
gave the Germans a heavy trouncing at Konotop and retook 
Tim. 

I was with Rodimtsev’s men during their drive on Shchigry 
in the frosty January of 1942. I quickly made friends in the 



Political Department, and had many hearty conversations with 
the generally gloomy divisional commissar, a professor of psy¬ 
chology named Zubkov, who had heard somewhere that I had 
been a motion picture director in civilian life. Once, when we 
had stopped to rest while walking through the deep snow in a 
field outside Shchigry, he said to me: 

“The men told me today that a photographer had gone 
with them into the attack and taken pictures of unexploded 
German heavy shells. Why do you have to take these risks? 
I’ve heard it costs the slate a great deal to train a motion 
picture producer. Don’t you think we lose enougli in this war 
as it is?” 

“Perhaps you can tell me what it costs to train a professor 
of psychology?” I asked him. 

W’^e both laughed and plodded on through the snow. 

Taking advantage of a correspondent’s rights to extraterri¬ 
toriality, I used to spend hours at Rodimtsev’s command post, 
at any rate far more time than was needed to get the pictures 
the newspapers wanted. Only a year later, however, did I really 
appreciate how much I had learned there from Rodimtsev, 
Kokushkin, Sokolov, Zubkov and others. When, with Kovpak 
and his partisans, I crossed the Dnieper and pushed into the 
Zhitomir and Rovno regions a thousand-odd kilometres behind 
the German lines, Rodimtsev and his famous 13th Guards were 
making their great stand on the streets of Stalingrad, but I 
could sense the Rodimtsev touch in the way our partisans 
fought. Perhaps I myself had learned to impart it to the guerilla 
fighters. Besides, Kovpak’s best company commanders, Kar¬ 
penko and Tsymbal, had served in Rodimtsev’s brigade as re¬ 
connaissance sergeants. They had been cut off from* the brigade 
in the Vorozhba-Konotop area while on a scouting assignment 
from their brigade commander. Later on they contacted Kovpak 
and became partisan commanders. 

In the course of my duties as correspondent I left the 13th 
Guards Division in January 1942 to join the Second Guards 
Division, then operating together with the Fourth Tank Brigade. 



Here I saw ihe fritzet? run for the second lime. Thai wa.s near 
ihe village of Vypolzovo, where our tanks got a grip on a 
Wehrmacht unit. In a half hour some thousand German corpses 
were left in the snow. The temperature was thirty-five degrees 
below zero Centigrade and in an hour or two the bodies were 
frozen solid. In a truck garden I saw nine disabled German 
tanks slumped in a huddle, with the scorched skeletons of the 
tank crews inside. 

In the course of that action tank commamhT Aleyev, who 
was awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union for his per¬ 
formance that day, saved me from a German tank which I was 
out to photograph come what might. Aleyev got the panzer 
machine just as it swung around to bear down on me along the 
open field. I managed to snap it just as the exploding shells 
inside the Nazi tank slicarcd olT the turret. Tw'o days later it 
was my bitter lot to photograph Aleyev’s grave. 

The soldiers thought a great deal of my comrades and my¬ 
self, altliough they could not see why these “crackpot photog¬ 
raphers” should go on taking snapshots of fighting men under 
mortar fire and photographing the frilzes in the lhi< k of fighting. 

As for me, I was learning a great deal from the seasoned 
officers and fighting men. 


VI 

Already in the beginning of 1942 the thought recurred 
more and more frequently that it w\as time I found my prop¬ 
er place in the war. I had gone through my baptism of fire, 
rubbed shoulders with olficers in my capacity as press 
photographer, and now I caught myself wanting to hold a com¬ 
mand myself. 

Even before the war, when I had not had the slightest idea 
whether there would be one, or what it would be like if there 
A\’‘as, or whether I myself 'ivould ever have to take part in it, 
I used to size up people by imagining them in the firing 
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I would screw up my eyes and look at a person and ask myself: 
“Now, brother, how would you act under fire?” I found the 
method helpful. War, it seemed to me, was the touchstone that 
revealed a person’s psychological and in particular his ideolog¬ 
ical make-up, which was something mere gift of speechmaking 
could not do. 

Now the time had come when I had to choose a place for 
myself as well in the general set-up of the war. At the time I 
had the queer-sounding rank of Quartermaster, Second Grade, 
which in those days was bestowed wholesale upon writers, regis- 
seurs and newspaper correspondents; but having once tried out 
my aptitudes in this field I had no desire to return to it. The 
very memory of the herring incident in Poltava sent shivers 
running up and down my spine. The thought of joining the 
partisans occurred to me more and more frequently. 

Early in the spring of 1942 I said good-bye to the Political 
Department of the Fortieth Army and set out over the muddy 
roads of the Orel area together with my good friend Nikolai 
Marelchcv, photographer and chauffeur, to report for duty at the 
Personnel Department of the Bryansk Front. I carried a pack 
containing several hundred front-line negatives. 

What was uppermost in niy mind in those days is perhaps 
best of all expressed in one of the letters I wrote my wife: 

“My work is interesting enough when there is action, but 
during the lulls when people sit doing nothing or swill vodka, 
an unbearable melancholy gnaws at you, and everything looms 
hateful. You wrote me about what you were doing and 
how you were feeling. I can understand you very well. I also 
feel the same way. I feel I am wandering somewhere in the 
roadside rather than forging ahead along the highway. How 
I would like to be a partisan somewhere behind the enemy 
lines! 

“Everything is still ahead, however. There is only one thing 
I really miss—you. But I am certain w^c shall still see each 
other, if only once, if only for a few hours, and that I shall 
be able to kiss my little wife. Wait for me! 



^*But if we should not meet, remember that I love you abovt* 
all. Let fascism be accursed for wrecking the happiness of mil* 
lions of happy people like us.... Bring up our sons... 

When I wrote this letter I did not even suspect there was 
any chance of becoming a partisan in the immediate future, for, 
utterly uninitiated as I was in guerilla craft, I regarded partisan 
life and partisan deeds in a highly idealized light, as people 
who have never had anything to do with them are apt to do even 
now. Yet three weeks later, when my wife came with our 
youngest to see me, I was getting ready for my first mission 
behind the enemy lines, and two or three days after she arrived 
and read me the letter I have quoted above, I took off by plane. 
By that time I had made a training jump at the Yelets aero¬ 
drome and was feeling like a character in a fairy tale; it had 
been sufficient to wish to be a partisan to become one. There 
was something unfathomable, romantic, legendary about it 
all.... 

The days slipped by in parachute training under the tutelage 
of Major Yusupov. For the first lecture we prepared like 
schoolboys, showing up with thick notebooks and pencils to 
take notes with. The major opened the class by spreading out a 
parachute on a long table. 

‘‘This is an automatic chute for paratroopers,” he said with 
a strong Tatar accent. “Does everything itself. All you’ve got 
to do is to see you don’t mess up your pants. Don't have to tug 
at anything. The chute’ll take care of all that.” 

That completed the theoretical part of the ler^ture. But in 
practical training he was thorough enough. He accompanied 
each of us as we went up for training jumps, saw to it that the 
chutes were strapped on properly, and, in general, attended to 
every detail himself. He always packed the parachutes himself. 
Later I learned that whether a parachute was sure to open or 
not depended on how it was packed. 

Some of the men had lost their nerve when they reached the 
target area. Every paratrooper knows the sensation of terror 
that surges up as one has to detach oneself from a flying pir 



cxafl; it is worse than the anticipation of the shock in diving 
into icy water. It had happened that scouts who were to have 
been landed by parachute came back with the plane; they had 
frantically held on and refused to bale out at the critical mo¬ 
ment. Now, if ibis happened with Yusupov on board, he would 
good-naturedly take the man by the scrulf of his neck and 
help him overboard with a push in the posterior regions. As 
for the paracliules, they were really automatic and never failed 
to open. Later we called them “dog chutes,” because they were 
attached to the plane l)y a cord with a hook on the end. The 
cord was hooked on the plane just before take-off and you 
walked around the aircraft like a dog on a leash until the 
orders came to get into the machine. 

On an “unlucky” date—it was June 13, 1912—I said good¬ 
bye at the airfield to my wife and son Eugene—the youngster 
who had been born during a Moscow air raid the day his father 
became a soldier and whom we called Ack-Ack to commemorate 
the occasion. We passed the front line without noticing it. There 
was some flak, but the plane flew high enough to be safe. Less 
than two hours later a girl radio ojierator and I came down 
smoothly by parachute on the right bank of the Desna. After 
this first sally into enemy-held territory I had occasion to cross 
the front a good dozen times —and, qucerly enough, it was 
always on the thirteenth of the month. 

So on this June 13 I drew up my knees as per instructions, 
swung on my left side as I had been told, galhcred in the cords, 
drew in the chute, and came down in Partisan Land. At that time 
lliis was a strip of country one hundred and thirty kilometres 
long and some seventy kilometres wide, about four times the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in area. My assignment was recon¬ 
naissance in the enemy rear, using the partisan-held area as a 
base of ojierations, but I had not the slightest idea how to go 
about it. True enough, we had been given ten days’ training at 
a “school” of a sort where one and the same subject was tackled 
from various angles. The general idea we carried off was that, 
once behind the enemy lines, you had to «^teer clear of everv- 
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body and everything; )ou had to make sure no civilian saw \ou 
and you had to avoid running into the police, who for us were 
personified by the pre-revolulionary policeman with a cockade 
on his cap, sabre, Smith and Wesson, and handle bar mous¬ 
tache. In a word, you weren’t to have anything to do with any¬ 
body and you were to be wary of everything. Luckily for me. 
I had a year of war behind me. 

The landing was a good one. I attended to the parachute 
and the freight that had l)cen (lrop])e(l after me, and then sat 
down on a tree stumj) to figure out what to do next. It occurred 
to me that I must have made a slip somewdiere in carrying out 
instructions for I was not at all afiaid. 

“Hello there, everything all right?” I suddenly heard a 
voice behind me. Looking around. I saw a girl and a young 
man, w^ho said they had come to meet me. My instructions were 
to be wary of all comers, but, much as I wanted to keep to the 
regulations, I just did not have it in me to do so. We exchanged 
a few words to establish identities, after which they led me to 
the headquarters of the United Partisan Detachments where we 
arrived after one o’clock in the morning. The partisan forma¬ 
tion proved to be a substantial one, a sort of “trust” or “syndi¬ 
cate” consisting of more than eighty guerilla detachments which 
operated in these parts on what could have been called a ro- 
operative fooling. 

The headquarters was actually nothing more than a centre 
that collected reports from the various partisan detachments 
and relayed them to our s*de of the front line hy means of the 
area’s only radio transmitter. In return, our side. Mainland, 
as it was called in Partisan Land, did what it could to help by 
sending over crates of ammunition, fresh newspapers and army 
rations. For the rest it was a matter of relying on one’s own 
wits. 

I had occasion to run across partisan leaders who thought 
they were great strategists, though it really was a case of fate 
and geography placing them in spots which the Germjns 
lacked forces to occupy. Usually these spots w'ere marshes or 
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swampy wooded tracts where many of our officers and 
fighting men who had been left behind the enemy lines con¬ 
gregated. Leadership devolved on those with the most initia¬ 
tive, most frequently those who happened to possess the only 
symbol of and key to authority in these authorityless parts—• 
a portable wireless set with which to maintain contact with 
Mainland. 

The real heroes of the area were obscure Red Army men and 
officers who were not fated to see the triumph of the partisan 
movement. One of them was a Lieutenant Strelets. He had 
been killed before I arrived, but I heard legends told about 
him by the Orel area peasants. Nowhere is the true worth, or 
worthlessness, of leaders so palpable as in partisan life. 
In the enemy rear the truest criterion of the merits of a partisan 
detachment or its leader is the people’s opinion. 

Both before and after my first meeting with Kovpak I saw 
hundreds of the innumerable partisan detachments that oper¬ 
ated in the German rear and learned for myself the great truth 
I later heard so clearly expressed by Kovpak: you must act 
the way the people want you to. Obviously, the valiant Lieuten¬ 
ant Strelets, whom I never met for he had fallen in action 
against the Germans in the Bryansk forests early in 1942, had 
conducted himself the way the people wanted him to. His name 
was known in every village and at every railway station, and 
his daring raids on SS columns, railway bridges and the German 
police that was being organized at the lime were the theme of 
dozens of tales current among the local people. 

The formidable picture I had envisaged of the German 
police while preparing at Yelets for my mission vanished 
into thin air as soon as I came in contact with the real thing. 
This episode took place during my first few days with the par¬ 
tisans : 

A nondescript man dressed in a faded cotton shirt, denim 
trousers and an old, worn-out pair of shoes and twisting a dis¬ 
reputable wreck of a cap in his hands was brought before the 
commissar of a partisan detachment. 
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“Name?” he was asked. 

“Pliskunov. Mitrofan Pliskunov.” 

“Policeman?” 

“Huh?” 

“Are you a policeman? I’m asking you.” 

“I? Naw. I was a sentry.” 

“What were you guarding?” 

“Huh?” 

“Stop playing the fool and give me a straight answer. Now, 
what were you guarding? And from whom?” 

“Pm from the village over here. You know how it is, if 
you’ve got enough to eat, you don’t worry about a job. Well, 
you see, we didn’t, so I signed for guard duty—for the grub, 
see? Guarding the railway line.” 

“Did they give you a rifle?” 

“Huh? ’Scuse me. Sure they did.” 

“Ammunition?” 

“Ten rounds,” 

“And a policeman’s arm band?” 

“A policeman’s? N-no, just this.” 

He produced a soiled arm badge from a pocket. It was a bit 
of ersatz rep in pretty filthy shape with the equally filthy 
words, “Schutzmannschaft. Vygonichi,” showing through the 
dirt and dust. 

“What are you trying to put over on us? Seems you joined 
the police force, as a volunteer to boot,” 

The Schutzmann twisted the soiled bit of rag in his hands, 
then looked up with the innocent, vacant eyes of an idiot. 

“Sure, I joined.... Got mobilized, you see, of my own will 
’cause there was the wife and three kids at home and no bread 
to feed ’em....” He spread out his arms helplessly. 

“How much bread did they promise you?” 

“Said they’d give twenty-five hectares of farm land each 
after the war.” 

“And now?” 

“Promised thirty kilos a month.” 
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‘‘Did you gel it?” 

“Only sixteen, and last week they started giving only two 
hundred grams a day.” 

“Not rnuclij was it?” 

“I should say not! The Germans put it over on us. Put it 
over on all Russia. Me too....” 

“Don’t you worry about Russia. Now, tell me whom }ou 
were fighting?” 

“I? Never fought anybody in my life. Just guarded the road 
to get a crust to eat.” 

“The road, eh? Who used the road? Germans?” 

“Sure....” 

“They shipped tanks, troops and shells to be used against 
the Red Army, didn’t they?” 

“Sure, they did....” 

“And you guarded the road against whom? Against us who 
derail these trains?” 

“For a bit of bread.... Only for bread. There’s the wife 
and three children... 

“That’s not going to cut any ice here. We all have wives 
and children. It’s no excuse.” 

“Sure, no excuse....” 

“So why’d you begin fighting Soviet government?” 

“Me? Against Soviet government? Never in my life. The 
Soviet never did me nothing but good. Me, fight Soviet govern¬ 
ment! Never in my life....” 

“Is that so? If }ou had caught me, for instance, on the 
load, you’d have shot me, now wouldn’t you?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. Used to fire into the air, I did.” 

“But fire you did?” 

“Well, I was in service .. . mobilized, you know . . . what 
else could I do?” 

“So your job was to shoot?” 

“Sure....” 

“But you just got through telling me you aren’t against So¬ 
viet government. ...” 
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“Never in my life! Strike me dead if I ever thought of such 
a thing or said something... 

A long silence ensued, for we did not know what to do with 
this character from Chekhov conjured up by the modern ma¬ 
chinery of war, tanks and Junkers and gendarmes in blue great¬ 
coats. 

Our dilemma was solved by the entry of two women who 
pushed into the cottage in spite of the sentry's efforts to slop 
them. 

“So they caught you at last ... you murderer ... dirty 
child-killer. . one of the two, red-checked, snub-nosed Orel 
peasant woman, screamed at the top of her voice. “What arc 
you standing there snivelling for?” She addressed her com¬ 
panion and then turned to us. “If I was her I’d scratch his eyes 
out!” 

Pale and broken, the second woman stared at the police¬ 
man with wide-open, blue eyes, tears running down her checks. 
Her lips framed the same words over and over again; 

“Vanyushka, my son, my little one... 

Slowly she advanced toward Mitrofan, still staring into his 
eyes, and the captive covered his face with his hands as if to 
ward off a blow. Suddenly the woman collapsed on the floor 
with a heart-rending shriek: “Beast!” 

In the meantime her companion told us how Mitrofan Plis- 
kunov had become the village scourge after the Germans en¬ 
tered. He himself had shot more than thirty Red Army men 
and officers cut off by the German advance, as they tried to 
make their way back to their owm lines in the period prior to 
the appearance of the first parli^an.s in the area. He had mur 
dered the two-year-old son of the distracted, blue-eyed woman 
by seizing the child by the feel and dashing his brains out 
against a wall. 

There could only be one sentence for Mitrofan Plis- 

kunov. 

While the snub-nosed peasant girl was bringing the unfor¬ 
tunate mother back to consciousness, the commissar called out 
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,he guard and the policeman was led away, rhe specimen ol 
lumanity the latter presented was so unusual and monstrous 
hat out of sheer curiosity I found myself accompanying the 
firing squad to the woods where the execution was to take 
place. 

Mitrofan walked between his guards, raising a cloud of 
iust with his ragged shoes and looking up at the tops of the 
3 ines with wistful eyes as if hoping to escape by soaring into 
he air. At the edge of a pit in a forest glade he was told to 
lalt. Only now did he turn around and looked at us resentfully. 

“You’re not going to kill me?” he spoke up in an unex¬ 
pectedly clear voice. 

“What d’you expect? Want us to pray for you?” one of 
the partisans said, slipping his rifle off his shoulder. 

Mitrofan clenched his teeth and looked at us with hatred in ^ 
his eyes. He probably expected to find the same bestial fury in 
ours, and I think he was taken aback when he discovered only 
contempt. I could sense his brain working feverishly behind the 
low, gorilla-like brow in seaich of a way of escape. 

But it was too late. The rifles rose impassionately. No, I 
thought, the not always pleasant but nevertheless necessary 
process of cleansing this earth must not be stopped. He 
too realized this, and his brain raced in pursuit of a last 
flimsy idea like a panic-stricken horse. Finally it took the 
handicap: 

‘Tell the fellows that Mitrofan died like a dog..the 
human gorilla croaked. 

The volley rang out, and his knees doubled up under 
him and he sagged down on the half-rotten blanket of pine 
needles. 

I am herewith carrying out his last reqpiest and passing 
on his final words. Mitrofan died like a dog. 
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VII 


My duties consisted in keeping tab on the railway junc¬ 
tion. To do so 1 had to make my way to a station dalled 
Bryansk II and turn in daily reports to the command on what 
the junction was shipping, in what quantities and where to. 
The work was simple enough, but it required patience. After 
two or three weeks of it I could already see that I had not 
been cut out for it. It was too much for me merely to sit at 
my post near the station and report the number of trainloads 
of ammunition that passed through when I knew that in a day 
or two these shells would explode in our trenches and kill my 
friends, comrades and compatriots. Clenching my teeth I would 
repeat the words of the British intelligence officer Charles Rus¬ 
sell which had made quite an impression on me at one lime; 
they went something like this: A spy is an actor in the great 
world drama, war. And not only the success of your cause but 
also the life of many of your comrades depends on how you 
play your part. 

By that time I had already made friends among the scouts 
of Partisan Land. They too were impatient, but as things were 
at the time they could not derail all the trains, especially since 
the railways were already very heavily guarded. The first opera¬ 
tion we undertook—incidentally, it was of a kind categorically 
forbidden to us scouts—was aimed at cutting the line at Bryansk 
II and calling out the air force to cork up the traffic good and 
proper. Partisan demolition details blew up the line on both 
sides of the junction, stopping traffic at a time when the sidings 
were crammed with munitions and troop trains. This part of 
the plan carried out, some of the partisans ran up to where 
I was. ' 

“It’s done,” they said. “Let’s have the planes.” 

We radioed for the aircraft. None came. We repeated the 
message. Still no response. The Germans were already sending 
repair crews to uncork the line. And still no aircraft. The track 
repairs were nearing completion, and we were still waiting for 
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the planes. The partisans had already given up both the air¬ 
craft and myself as hopeless. 

“Can you code everything?” I asked the radio operator, 
gritting my teeth. 

“Yes.” 

“Anything I write?” 

“Anything you wish,” the sixteen-year-old girl replied 
through lier tears. 

1 sent off one more radiogram to the command, couched in 
language that was anything but diplomatic. 

Three hours later thirty-old bombers dumped their loads on 
the station. Everything around was levelled VNith the ground. 
The radio operator and I were a good three kilometres away, 
but the blast was so powerful it put the transmitter out of 
commis’^ion. My fellow scouts reported the results the next day: 
traffic was out of the question for days. More than 1,500 German 
corpses had been picked up from the wreckage. Four ammuni¬ 
tion trains had been blown sky-high. 

Two days later I was reprimanded by my immediate supe¬ 
rior for being uncivil, and on the fifth day there was a message 
of congratulation from Kokossovsky, the general officer com¬ 
manding the front. As a reward for the successful outcome of 
the operation, he decorated me with the Order of the Red 
Banner. “For persistence and staunchness in achieving the ob¬ 
jective ...” the message read in part. 

After this I began to go in for diversion more and more 
disregarding the element of risk and the fact that it ran counter 
to the scouts" instructions. 

At that time a man whose fame had preceded him far and 
wide in the partisan country was making his way from the 
Ukrainian plains into the Bryansk forests through a cordon of 
occupation troops consisting of several Hungarian regiments. 
Some said he was a Gypsy who had crisscrossed the territory in 
the German rear, others that he was a colonel all of whose men 
were no less than senior lieutenant in rank and that he 
had tanks and aircraft at his disposal. But whoever he was. 
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one thing was certain: ihe Germans feared him like the 
plague and the people conij)osed legends about him. In a word, 
the stories that were lold about him built up to in) ideal of 
a partisan. 

No sooner did lie make his appearance in the vicinity of the 
Bryansk woods than my radio operator and I climbed on a one- 
hoisc shay and set out to join him. The distance was sizable, 
about nincly kilometres, and we had trouble all the way with 
our harness, which made our joy all the greater when we 
finally caught sight of a Ukrainian iwodiorsc wagon in a pine- 
woods near Slara)a Guta. Not far from there, in the vicinity of 
Khutor Mikhailovsky was Kovpak’s camp and the jilace of our 
destination. 

The camp did indeed bear a resemblance to a Gypsy en¬ 
campment. Everything pointed to impermanence. Here and there 
were clusters of Ukrainian carls that looked very much out of 
place in these parts of the country. Hungarian. German and 
Kumanian tents were propjied up with the shafts. At crossroads 
all around there were heavy machine guns and mortars of all 
ages and origins. The men at llic sentry posts smoked fragrant 
pipe tobacco or cigars, spat with a superior air, and looked 
down on the local partisans. Though I had not reached Kov- 
pak yet, I could already feel the familiar breath of the Ukraine 
at this spot so far from my native Dnieper plains and had vi¬ 
sions of the Zaporozhye Sech* with its dashing, devil-may-care 
warriors arisen to flesh-and-'blood reality from the oblivion of 
the centuries. 

Finally I found the headquarters, which was located at the 
foot of a tall fir and fenced off with poles stuck upright into 
the ground. A Hungarian ambulance car stood inside the en¬ 
closure. On one side was a crude table improvised on four 
stakes, and at it a moustached man wearing a shaggy fur cap 
was busily pounding a portable typewriter. Next to him sat a 

* Organization of the Ukrainian Cossacks which carue into being 
in the 16th century beyond the Dnieper rapids. It played an important 
role in the Ukrainian people’s struggle for national liberation. 
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bearded, bald-headed man with his glasses pushed up on his 
forehead also engrossed in his work. The parlisan camp was 
evidently accustomed to visitors, for no one paid any altciilion 
to me. 

I presented my identification papers to the man with the 
beard, who proved to be Kovpak’s executive officer. His name 
was Grigori Yakovlevich Bazyma, and I learned later that he 
had been a school principal who had devoted all his previous 
life to teaching snub-nosed, dark-browed Ukrainian children 
and raising bees, fruit and vegetables. Now many of his former 
pupils were fighting men in the detachment and some of his 
teachers were among its officers. Bazyma turned my papers 
over in his hands. 

“Both commander and commissar are out. Be back soon/’ 
he said, and the headquarters staff resumed its work. 

“Where are the tanks and the planes they’ve been talking 
about,” I thought as I looked around me. There was nothing 
of the kind to be seen. Just then several mounted men came 
into sight among the trees. The party was headed by a spare 
old man mounted on a tall horse and wearing civilian clothes. 
He looked like a farm manager on an inspection tour. Next 
to him, miounted on a splendid Arabian horse, rode a hand¬ 
some military man, with pitch-black hair and moustache and 
piercing eyes. The two dismounted and the old man—he was 
Kovpak—spoke sharply to someone. As soon as he saw 
me he turned, extended his hand in greeting and introduced 
himself. 

“You can put your papers away,” he added. “We haven't 

much use for them here.” 

The commissar stood aside looking us over with a critical 
eye. I realized that a man had to be alert among these seasoned 
veterans and that papers alone were no recommendation with 
them. I began to explain the purpose of my arrival. 

“Have they given you anything to eat?” Kovpak interrupt¬ 
ed me. 

I said I was not hungry. 
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*‘This is not our business,” he replied. ”Our busine’^s is to 
take care of our guests.” 

When I think of my first impressions of Kovpak's force, I 
recall the solicitous, businesslike approach to things, tlic hum 
of voices in the forest aisles, the unhurried but not slow rh)thm 
of life on the march, and tlie calm confidence of men aware of 
their worth. On closer acquintance with these people I made 
up my mind that my place was with them, and that if ever I 
were to find the time and the strength to write a book about 
them, I would call it “Men with a (ilear Conscience.” 

Most of the original Kovpak-ites, the men I met that summer 
of 1942 are no longer among the living. They lie buried in far- 
flung graves in the Bryansk forests and the Pinsk marshes, 
at Zhitomir and in the Carpathians, in Volhynia and at Prze- 
mysl. between Warsaw and Brest and Byelostok. 

As you drive out of the Bryansk forests you pass the lone 
roadside grave of Nikolai Bordakov. the daring scout; Chuso- 
vitin rests on Hill 1613 in the (Carpathians, in a rocky tomb 
formed by giant boulders at an altitude frequented only by 
mountain eagles; fourteen-year-old Mikhail Kuzmich Scmcnisly 
sleeps on the Hungarian frontier. In the deep, narrow gorge of 
the Zelenitsa River, lies Mitya Chcremiishkin from Vologda, 
who gave his life that his comrades might live; Kolka Mudry 
and Volodya Shishov share a last resting place in the woods 
of the Kiev area, and Nikolai Gaponenko, Ivan Namalevanny 
and hundreds of others lie in Polish soil. 

Yes, these were men with a clear conscience! 


VIII 

On closer acquaintance with Kovpak I made up my mind 
once and for all that I would serve under him. 

When I left his encampment on a few days’ trip to the par¬ 
tisan aerodrome we had set up by that time, I was disappointed 
only in one respect: I had seen neither the aircraft nor the 
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tanks rumour said Kovpak had. On the contrary, 1 had seen that 
he had none, but for all that there still remained the hope that 
the Old Man had tucked them away somewhere. In general he 
was very secretive. And it was not in my nature to go poking 
into other people’s secrets. 

On my way into the Bryansk forests from Kovpak’s camp, 
an Orel partisan whom I met at a campfire during my first 
bivouac told me something that was quite illuminating. Most of 
the partisans around the fire were asleep and only three or four 
were talking. 

“Kovpak’s on the warpath again,” said one. 

“Can’t be,” said another. “He just got in from the steppe.” 

“You can take it from me.” 

The twigs crackled loudly in the fire built with a woods¬ 
man’s skill. 

“It’s not for nothing that the Germans are offering ten 
thousand rubles for his head,” a third voice interjected in a 
low bass. 

“Wait’ll he starts out again and the Germans’ll be raising 
the price,” the first voice spoke up. 

“How much are they offering for ours?” asked a pug-nosed 
Orel lad, meaning the leader of his detachment, 

“For ours?” said the bass. “Twenty thousand at least... that 
the devil shouldn’t take him away from us.” 

This was the people judging of their leaders. 

Clausewitz has a passage like this in his “On War”: 

“Guerilla detachments should be numerous and mobile rath¬ 
er than large and strong. They should be able to appear, to 
disappear, able to unite with one another, and the vanity and 
ambition of separate leaders must not be allowed to interfere 
too much with all this.” 

Clausewitz the German was no fool. 

It is a pity that there were “leaders” whose vanity and am¬ 
bition often prevented many of us from joining forces and 
dealing combined blows at the enemy. Those who found the 
resolution to unite in common effort proved capable of'striking 
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telling blows. Kovpak and his commissar Rudnev were of the 
latter kind. 

You could not have found two men more diflferent from one 
another. Sidor Kovpak was a man of sixty, lacking a formal 
education but possessing enormous experience. He was a sea¬ 
soned soldier in the full sense of the word; he had served as 
a scout in the first world war, fought in the trenches, tramped 
through all of Galicia and the Carpathians and earned two 
crosses of St. George, and finally fought under Chapayev dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, Semyon Rudnev was about forty, an educated 
man, a trained, gallant oflieer and a charming speaker. 

During the first months of his partisan career Rudnev had 
been wounded in the throat, and was nursed back to health in 
the detachment. The wound left him with a slight speech de¬ 
fect, but that only tended to make his oratory still more effec¬ 
tive. Rudnev got things done mainly because of his ability to 
reason with men. 

Listening to Rudnev speaking to the fighting men in some 
forest glade, or addressing a gathering of local people, I for 
the first time in my life saw for myself what the power of the 
spoken word can be. 

Rudnev did not know how to be dull and formally official; 
every word he uttered was permeated with feeling, it was pointed 
and hit its mark like a bullet fired at the enemy. His speeches 
seemed to elevate the fighting men above all that is crude and 
vulgar in soldiering. He worked tirelessly to train and educate 
his partisans, uprooting unnecessary harshness and inculcating 
confidence, patience, endurance; he shamed the cowards and the 
drunkards and dealt with marauders with a strong hand. Th«» 
latter was important indeed in guerilla life. 

Semyon Vasilyevich Rudnev understood this very well. At 
times he reminded me of Makarenko, the pedagogue, as I vi¬ 
sualized him from reading his Pedagogical Poem. Indeed, there 
was much in common between the two—the man who, on the 
far side of the front where the Germans deliberately cultivated 
the basest human passions and instincts, inspired the partisans 
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to gallantry and valour by his own example, and the man who 
brought up homeless children, moulding them into conscious, 
educated and staunch fighters for Socialism. 

Rudnev offered opportunity to reform to those who because 
of fear or some other reason had deserted during letieat or 
committed another crime for the first time. 

The Germans put it like this to the people: 

‘Tf you want to enjoy power over others, join the police. 
You shall be the master, you shall eat, drink, rape, torture, loot, 
and shoot people.” (And there were some whom this tempted.) 
“If you do not wish to take this path, you have the alter¬ 
native of working for us here and then being sent off to Ger- 
many.” 

Those who chose to do neither took to the woods and fought 
arms in hand, fought even when they no longer knew where the 
front lines were and the German propaganda machine trumpeted 
that Moscow had fallen. But among the partisans too there were 
some for whom tcmpoiary setbacks were too much and who 
began wavering. Rudnev devoted particular attention to these, 
guiding them, helping them, encouraging them, moulding them 
after his own pattern. 

When I heard Rudnev address his partisans or watched him 
in action he invariably brought to my mind a character created 
by the imagination of a great writer: Danko of Maxim Gorky’s 
story “Old Woman Izergil,” who tore out his heart for a 
torch to light the way to his fellow men lost in the jungles 
of life. Energetic and simple, irreconcilable and passionate, 
Rudnev bore aloft his fiery heart burning with hatred for 
the enemy and love for his country to light the way to his 
men and prevent them from becoming the philistines of 
guerilla life. 

Rudnev was a leader who could carry masses of men with 
him—men who were not always too staunch and who had to 
be fed and clothed and who occasionally wanted to rest. As a 
matter of fact, his role in the partisan movement in the Ukraine 
—and beyond it—^was far greater than was suggested by the 
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post he held. Although he was only the commissar of the Pulivl 
partisan detachment, his influence and his manner made them¬ 
selves fell in hundreds of detachments operating in the vast 
area from Bryansk to the Carpathians and from Zhitomir to 
Grodno. 

The partisans of other formations always tried to emulate 
Kovpak’s force. It was ilic best of them all not only because 
of its superb qualities as a fighting force and because it con¬ 
sisted of picked men, hut also because each new raid it made 
turned a new leaf in the annals of the partisan movement. Tlie 
jyartisans led by Kovpak and Rudnev covered more territory 
than any of the otliers, they penetrated into new areas in the 
enemy rear, they were the forward patrol of all the partisans 
of the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Poland. 

Both Kovpak and Rudnev had fought in the Civil War. 
Kovpak had served under Chapayev and pursued the hands 
of Makhno in the Ukrainian steppe, while Rudnev, then a 
young man, had taken part in the storming of the Winter 
Palace. 

The peaceful years between wars had been quite different 
for the two. Kovpak worked as a business executive and in 
administrative and Party rapacities. The outbreak of war found 
him at the post of chairman of the Putivl City Soviet. Prior to 
that he liad been in charge of a road-building organization, a 
fact which was occasionally remembered in the partisan de¬ 
tachment. More than once when executive officer Bazyma had 
brought in a summary of a particularly good month for Kov¬ 
pak to sign and he was going through the tabulation of the 
length of the highway bridges that had been destroyed by his 
partisans, it had supplied a humorous interlude in the othev- 
wise grim business. 

“Attention! Comrade Director of the Road Administration 
is .summing up the road repairs done,” Rudnev said. “Did you 
fulfil your plan, Sidor?” 

“I certainly did, the devil take their hides!” replied Kovpak 
as he signed the report. 
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Rudnev had spent most of his life in the army. Beginning 
as a private when he was no more than a boy, he had risen to 
the rank of regimental commissar by 1935. He had worked 
hard over his general and military education and by that time 
was already a cultured, excellent officer who, while exacting 
toward himself and his subordinates, thoroughly understood the 
soldier and his life and needs. 

From the army he returned to his home town, Putivl, where 
he held the post of chairman of the local council of the Society 
for the Promotion of Defence and Air and Chemical Develop¬ 
ment. Here he met Kovpak. 

Early in the Avar eacli organized his own partisan detach¬ 
ment but soon it became olivioiis tliat the forces should be 
united, and the second month after the area had been occupied 
the detachments contacted one another. Rudnev proposed that 
they be joined into one unit. 

“You’d better take the command, Sidor,” he said, “and PH 
be commissar as I used to be in old times.” 

Bazyma, a public school teacher before the war, had been 
executive officer in Rudnev’s detachment and retained that post 
under Kovpak. He was the detachment’s memory and kept care¬ 
ful account of all engagements and other salient events that 
had taken place during the more than a year the detachment had 
been in existence before I joined it. 

I recall Kovpak’s meeting with his officers, the first I attend¬ 
ed. An engagement fought in the village of Pigarevka was up 
for analysis. 

In the course of the action the partisans had routed a bat¬ 
talion of Hungarians but had themselves suffered a great many 
casualties. Some forty men had been wounded and several 
killed. 

‘‘As far as I remember we’ve never had losses as heavy as 
these,” Kovpak told me guiltily. You could see that he took it 
hard. 

The proceedings began with the report of the executive 
officer, followed by the various unit commanders. As one of 
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the latter was analyzing the reasons for the losses and discuss¬ 
ing the shortcomings in the organization of the action, Kovpak 
interrupted him. It was not an ordinary speech of llie kind you 
hear at meetings, but a passionate outburst that came straight 
from the heart, 

‘‘The price of shortcomings is our bloml, <'omradcs,” he 
said and a dead silence fell over his hearers. “And so is llic 
price of cowardice, and of stupidity. You say we fired at our 
own men . . . true enough, anything can happen at night.... 
But that’s not wlial was really wrong . .. why don’t you come 
out with it without trying to throw dust into our eyes,” he 
said, turning to the commander of llie Konotop detachment. 
“Come now, let’s hear what you've got to say.. . .” 

The man addressed got up and began talking. For a while 
Kovpak listened attentively, then flared up. 

“Lying is something I can’t stand,” he said, “it’s like stab¬ 
bing my heart with a kn.ife.” Tapping on the tabic with his 
crippled fingers, he snapped: “Every partisan, mati and wom¬ 
an, knows we’re fighting for the truth. I keep on hammering 
that into everybody I meet. And so does Semyon. People got to 
be taught to live truthfully, speak the truth and fight for it.. •. 
And you... .” 

Again the various commanders took the floor. The Old Man 
took in every word they said, every now and then ji’ilting in a 
remark. 

The last to speak was Rudnev; this, apparenlly, was the 
custom. Unlike Kovpak, he never spoke about obvious mis¬ 
demeanours or the culprits responsible for them, yet he man¬ 
aged to make it clear how strongly he condemned anything that 
tended to hamper things rather than promote them. But he also 
knew that people were apt to make mistakes with the best of 
intentions, and better than anyone else he was able to cepe 
with such cases gently but firmly, correcting a person in good 
time. 

“There are intrepid people with the fault that they think 
they are doing their country and their comrades a favour by 
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being valiant. To fight tlie enemy is your duty to the coun¬ 
try, and to be courageous is your duty to your conscience,” 
he said at the meeting. '‘We are not beggars and don’t need 
charity.” 

Rudnev severely criticized the lack of judgment displayed 
by one commander Avho led his platoon under flank fire and 
upon realizing his error lost his life in charging one of the 
machine-gun positions. 

‘Ts it worth while criticizing him, Semyon Vasilyich?” ob¬ 
served Bazyma. "You can’t resurrect the dead.” 

"That’s where you’re wrong,” the commissar said, thought¬ 
fully. “You’re wrong. Grigori Yakovlevich! Mistakes cannot be 
forgiven even the dead.” 

"And do you know why?” Kovpak put in, addressing every¬ 
body present. "I ll tell you why. To teach the living not to 
blunder. Understand?” 

It struck me as hard talk at the lime, but subsequently 
I had a chance to see on several occasions how in place 
it was. 

Such were the two men to whom fate led me, a non-Party 
man and a white-collar intellectual, in August 1942. And I 
must say that I have no reason to complain against fate. 

I actually joined them on my second visit to the detach¬ 
ment. I w^as talking to Rudnev, whom 1 had now come to know 
better, wdien Kovpak came up. 

"Well, Grandpa, will you take me into your partisan acade¬ 
my?” I said, turning to him. 

The Old Man screwed up his eyes and looked at me sharply. 

"That’s your business,” he replied. "Only see that you don’t 
hold it against me later on!” 

He made a pass under my nose with his whip. Rudnev 
smiled and patted me on the shoulder. 



IX 


At that lime a group of tommy gunners commanded hy 
Captain Berezhnoi returned from a reconnaissance foray. This 
group, whicli consisted of eighteen tommy gunners and two 
wireless operators and was subordinate to me, was now incor¬ 
porated in Kovpak’s detachment as Company Thirteen. When 
Bazyma told me the number it struck me as a good omen, for 
thirteen had been my lucky number. 

A few days later Kovpak and a number of other partisan 
leaders, Saburov, Yemlyutin, Duka and Pokrovsky, flew to 
Moscow, the first messengers from Partisan Land to the capital. 
They w^ere given a warm, hearty welcome. 

While in Moscow, Kovpak received from Stalin an assign¬ 
ment to make another raid through enemy-held territory. Upon 
his return he told us about this meeting time and again. The 
story, told with varying intonations but always precise and 
exact when it came to what Comrade Stalin had said and done, 
seemed to carry us out of the forest to the office in the Kremlin 
we had never seen. The Old Man’s tenacious memory had re¬ 
corded every word Stalin had said, his every gesture and pause. 

“Now give me your hand,” he would say to one of the men 
around him when he got to describing how he had parted from 
Stalin. “We had already talked everything over and I was mak¬ 
ing for the door when Comrade Stalin walked around his desk 
and called me back, see? ‘Good luck, Kovpak,’ he said and 
wished us success. Then he smiled again and took my hand, 
see? ‘Give my hearty greetings to the partisans,’ he said dis¬ 
tinctly. And he clasped my hand so hard that I almost let out 
a yelp. Lads, I tell you. Comrade Stalin has a firm grip!” 

I remember how the two fourteen-year-old partisans Mikhail 
Semenisty and Volodya Shishov and grey-bearded Korenev all 
looked at him with equally shining eyes as if it had not been 
Kovpak’s but their hands Comrade Stalin had so firmly clasped 
in the Kremlin. 

In the reconnaissance company, I took a particular liking 
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to Mikhail Semenisty. This boy of fourteen was a splendid 
horseman, with clever, alert eyes as black as two coals, and a 
voice that was assured and deliberate. He was always called 
by his liist name and patronymic, Mikhail Kuzmich, and it 
was only later that I learned his surname. He had been born 
near Putivl and had joined the detachment as a volunteer. Ho 
had no father, and his uncle had been hanged by the Germans, 
which left him the eldest male in the family. As a matter of 
fact, his mother had regarded him as the head of the household. 

When Kovpak passed through the village he lived in, the 
boy announced to his mother that he was going to join the par¬ 
tisans. At first his mother persuaded him not to do so, but it so 
happened that the partisans remained in the vicinity and a few 
day§ later the boy nevertheless decided to go. At dawn one day 
he slipped out of the house, but at the village limits his mother 
overtook him. She threw her arms around him, sobbing and 
begging him not to leave her and his younger brothers and sis¬ 
ters. The boy hesitated, then made up his mind. 

“It’s no use talking me out of it. Mother. I’m going,"’ he 
said, with a stubborn toss of his head. 

Tenderly he extricated himself from the embrace. His moth¬ 
er collapsed on the roadside grass, but he started down the 
road. Again she overtook him, this time showering him with 
reproaches. 

‘‘You’re a monster and not a son,” she said. “You're abaji- 
donlng your own mother, and I even got you a new pair of 
boots as my eldest.... I thought you’d take over the household.” 

Taken aback by this tirade, the boy stopped. Never before 
had his mother spoken to him like that. They had always lived 
quietly and happily. 

“Stop staring at me!” the mother was now trying to conceal 
her emotion behind harsh words. “If you think the new boots 
you’ve put on give you the right to treat your mother like 
this.... Wait’ll I get a switch, I’ll teach you to respect your 
mother.” 

The boy sat down abruptly on the road, quickly pulled off 
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Iiis boots, held them in his hand a moment, and llion dropped 
them on the ground. 

‘Take your bools, I don’t want them. Good-l)ye!” And he 
quickly strode down the road. 

“Mishenka, where are you going?” the frightened, grief- 
stricken mother whispered after him. ‘"I didn’t mean it.... Take 
the bools too, I don’t grudge them to you. ... If this is how it 
must be... .” 

But the boy went his way. lie arrived at the partisan detach¬ 
ment as a barefoot youngster, became an excellent scout and 
cavalryman, and traversed all of the Ukraine from Pulivl to the 
Carpathians with Kovj)ak. 

I saw those boots later on—his mother had carefully liiddcn 
them away in a trunk waiting for her eldest to come back from 
the wars. At his age 1 had been a shepherd myself and I knew 
what a brand-new pair of high bools meant to a village lad. 

After I had heard from Budnev the story of how Mikhail 
Semenisty had come to be a partisan, I too began to call him 
Mikhail Kuzmich. 


My first days in the detachment coincided with its prepara¬ 
tions for a raid that was to be without parallel in all history. 

More than a century ago a Spanish colonel named Riego 
at the head of his guerillas made two great marches through 
southern Spain, each lasting several days and totalling some 
200 to 300 kilometres. 

The raid behind the lines of Napoleon’s Grande Armee made 
by Denis Davydov, the famous partisan of the Patriotic War of 
1812, covered more ground—about 800 kilometres. His route 
passed through wooded country from the Smolensk area to 
Grodno. 

We, in accordance with Stalin’s assignment, wxre to cut 
through from the vicinity of Orel to the frontiers of Western 
Ukraine, crossing the Desna, Dnieper, Pripyat and innumer¬ 
able other lesser rivers, not to mention the railways and high- 
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ways; our route was to take us from the northeaslern borders 
of the Ukraine to the western, which meant crossing an area 
equal to Portugal, Spain and Italy taken together. 

During the preparatory period I faithfully carried out all 
the duties of an apprentice. The autumn was an exceptionally 
fine one. The trees of the forest shed their crimson and yellow 
leaves on the tents of the partisans. The early autumn rains had 
passed, the evenings were warm, and in the mornings there was 
a touch of frost. Long hours were spent around campfires, with 
Rudnev making the rounds every evening talking with the men 
and commanders. As for me, I was still too much of a tyro 
fully to understand the mechanism of the life of Partisan Land 
and its leaders. Everything was unusual and frequently incom¬ 
prehensibly simple, simple as human life itself. 

Here, around the campfires, without pep talks and speech- ^ 
making, often through the medium of a casual jest, a highly vital 
aspect of the preparations for the task ahead was under way. 

Kovpak distributed tommy-gun ammunition to the men and 
attended to food supplies and clothing. Rudnev shared these 
duties, acting besides as a powerful human dynamo that charged 
people with moral and spiritual strength. The exact nature of 
the mission and the precise route to be covered could not be 
disclosed for security reasons, but every partisan was aware 
that Kovpak had received this combat assignment from Stalin 
himself, and this knowledge inspired him and redoubled his 
strength. 

As a rule all forms of discipline among men contain the 
element of compulsion. But the discipline that prevails in a par¬ 
tisan force operating behind enemy lines is founded only on the 
prestige of the commander. 

The guerilla camp hummed like a beehive as the horses 
were being shod, carts repaired, harness overhauled, baggage 
loaded crate on crate, and rags tied around each bolt in the 
wooden rims of the wheels. Grandpa Kovpak wandered among 
the carls, tapping the wheels with his cane, and occasionally 
jabbing a driver in the side. 
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“See you make it partis>au-liko, nothing's to rattle and clat¬ 
ter, so that only a whisper will pass through the Ukraine when 
we go!’’ he would say. Tlien, significantly raising a finger he 
would ask a driver: “Understand?’' Smiling approvingly, he 
would pass on. 

An elderly driver with the moustaches of a Zaporozhye Cos¬ 
sack followed Kovpak with his e>cs and admiringly said: 

“What a head. . . 

When Kovpak returned from his inspection tom a couple 
of hours later, the driver was standing next to his carl, at 
attention, his eyes devouring the commander. 

“Well, how’s things?” Kovpak asked in passing. 

“Cart’s like a plane,” the reply clicked back. “Doesn’t 
rattle or clatter and’ll fly like a bird... 

Pleased, Kovpak went on to headquarteis. 

In the evenings everybody sang. Kovpak, Uudnev, Miroshni¬ 
chenko, a partisan nicknamed Ded Moroz,* Bazyma and others 
would gather around campfires built near headquarters where 
planks laid on tree slumps served as benches. We called these 
home talent evenings the concerts of the liearded Chorus. Dur¬ 
ing them all the beards in the detachment were carefully cata¬ 
logued and a schedule drawn up for shaving them off; one of 
them was to go each lime a town still deep behind the German 
lines w'as retaken. Kurochkin w^as to shave off his heard wlien 
Kharkov was recaptured. Bazyma, when Kiev w^as ours. Ded 
Moroz was to lose his when our forces entered Putivl, I chose 
Berlin. 

The scouts used to gather at a campfire some hundred metres 
or so from ours. Among them vs as a young man. Political In¬ 
structor Kovalev, who had a remarkable memory. At seven or 
eight o’clock each evening he would begin to recite practically 
word for word the books he had read. Sometimes he would go 
on in his quiet, even voice until dawn. \i first his narratives 
were recountals of Sheinin’s feuillelons j)nblishpd on the hack 
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page of IzvestiGy and then lie \vcnt over to Chekhov’s stories 
and plays by authors I did not know. 

One evening he began narrating Anna Karenina. Overhead 
the wind soughed in the firs and ashes and the autumn leaves 
lloatcd down as the hard-bitten partisans listened breathlessly, 
sharing the emotions of Leo ToNtoy’s eharacteis. 

Our literary evenings attracted the most sociable and active 
young partisans, especially the men of Company Three. 

The Third Tommy-Gunner (\iinpajiy, commanded by Ser¬ 
geant Karpenko, deserves special mention. While on a recon¬ 
naissance mission with a scouting patrol in August 1941, Ser¬ 
geant Karpenko was left behind his unit. Karpenko was a scout 
in Rodimtsev’s brigade, the famous unit which gave the German 
SS spearhead divisions driving on Kiev a severe trouncing in 
Goloscyev wood outside the city in August 1911. The SS men 
rolled down on Kiev on motorcycles, trucks and light tanks, 
thinking they could take the city in their stride. On the ap¬ 
proaches to Goloscyev wood, however, they were met by Rodirn- 
Isev’s men. The battle that ensued lasted two days. The Germans 
tried psychological attack, all in vain. The Hitlerites attacked 
again and again but charge after charge bogged down until 
practically every inch of the woods and the approaches to it 
were covered with their dead. 

In September 1911 Karpenko and another sergeant of Ro¬ 
dimtsev’s brigade, Tsymbal, together with a reconnaissance 
patrol of some fifteen men, found themselves cut off from their 
unit in the Vorozhba-Konotop area which the Germans had 
entered by that time. Exhausted by sleepless nights and clashes 
with enemy night patrols, the detachment which now was deep 
behind the enemy’s forward lines took to the woods for a few 
days’ rest before beginning to fight its way back to our side. 
It was evident that the front had shifted far to the east and to 
get back would be a long and painful business. Some of the 
men were beginning to get nervous. 

“Supposing we can’t get through, Fedya?” they would ask 
Karpenko, concealing their concern under a mask of feigned 
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indifference. ‘'Supposing the Irilzes li ive taken all the roads? 
Don't forget, brother, there’s nothing but open country 
ahead.” 

Karpenko thought the situation over in silence, f rom the 
local peasants he had heard that partisans uere already active 
in the vicinity. The brief exchanges ol fire that occurred every 
now and then at night conliriiicd lliis. German dispatch riders 
and billeters, who at lir^t had gone about singly along lonely 
roads without showing any sign of fear, now went in groups, 
hurrying past possible danger spots and cautiously watching 
the roadsides. 

One day several motor vehicles were blown up on mines 
on the road from Putivl to Konotop, though a German motor¬ 
ized division had just gone through safely. It was clear that the 
mines had been freshly planted, and that someone in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was hurling a challenge to the enemy. 

As an experienced scout who had more than once gone on 
missions behind the German lines when the enemy was still 
advancing recklessly under the intoxicating effect of initial suc¬ 
cess, Karpenko was keenly interested in what was going on. He 
saw how much damage could be wrought to the enemy by 
intrepid men waging partisan warfare behind his lines. 

The second or third day after they look to the woods, Kar¬ 
penko’s men heard some local people mention a (jucer name: 
Kovpak. A woman told them conlidcnlially that the night lie- 
fore Kovpak had stopped at her cottage, drunk a jug of milk 
and asked how^ the collective farm was getting along. Karpenko 
could get nothing more out of her. In another place he learned 
that the Germans, infuriated by the boldness of the local par¬ 
tisans, had decided to wipe them out and had found people 
willing to help them do so. The collective farmers hinted that 
Karpenko and Tsymbal and their men would do well to exer¬ 
cise caution in the woods; especially wary should they be of 
an old forest w^arden who w^as on good terms with the German 
gendarmes in Putivl. He made frequent trips to the gendarme 
headquarters ostensibly in connection with his duties as forester 
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and had been given a good double-barrelled shotgun by the 
Gestapo men, the farmers said. 

Such a neighbour was a dangerous one and the men decided 
to capture the old man, and failing that, simply put him out of 
the way. It was becoming clearer with each passing day that 
the reconnoitring mission behind the German lines would 
become a protracted one, and the men l)egan, in jest at first, 
to call themselves partisans. 

Once when they had settled down for a bivouac in a forest 
glade not far from an intersection of two paths, Karpenko saw 
an old man with a cane coming down one of the trails. He was 
alone and showed no sign of fear or furtiveness. Like an old 
beast of prey pursuing his quarry, he stopped every now and 
then to inspect the path or the twdgs on the roadside with their 
leaves touched by autumn, then, extending his head forward as 
if to sniff the forest air, he would continue on his way. 

Lying motionless in the grass, Karpenko followed his every 
movement. As soon as he had passed and his back had disap¬ 
peared behind the trees, the ocrgeant rose to his feet. 

‘‘Tsymbal and Namalevanny, come along. The rest of you 
stay here,” he said grimly. 

Karpenko’s intentions were clear to everyone. 

“So he’s trailing us, the old devil! We’d better polish him 
off, Comrade Commander, otlierwise he won’t leave us in. 
peace.” 

“Nobody’s asking for your advice,” said Karpenko. 

He handed his tommy gun to the man next to him and trans¬ 
ferred his pistol from holster to pocket. ‘‘Come along,” he re¬ 
peated to Tsymbal and Namalevanny, and quickly set off down 
the path. Around the bend in the trail the three caught sight 
of the old man’s back. He was slowly walking down the path, 
apparently engrossed in his thoughts, Karpenko quickened his 
step and gained on him; once it seemed that the forest warden 
looked behind and caught sight of his pursuers, and the ser¬ 
geant’s hand slipped into his pocket. The old man, however, 
continued on his way as if he had seen nothing. “The old fox 
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is clever/* thought Karpenko, stepping up liis pace. ‘'But >ou 
won’t get away from me.” 

Keeping in step with their quarry, the three had been walk¬ 
ing a few paces behind him for some distance when he suddenly 
swung around to face his pursuers. The latter closed in, Kar¬ 
penko continuing straight ahead and the other two fanning out 
to both sides. The old man’s eyes were steady, nor did his gre v 
beard tremble; only two strangely crooked lingers on his right 
(hand twitched every now and then.* 

“What do you want of me, lads?” the old man said, with 
an attempt at a smile. “Been trailing me like I was game or 
something.” And he took a step forward as a friendly overture. 

Karpenko’s hand went back into his pocket. 

“It’s you we want.” The sergeant nodded to the others, who 
stepped up to the old man, one on each side. The old man sized 
up his captors. 

“So that’s it? An encirclement, eh? Looks like there’s no 
getting away from you.” 

Karpenko pulled out his pistol and shoved it under the old 
man’s nose. 

“Now see here, we’ve no intention of getting into a long 
confab with you, so don’t try being funny. What are you look¬ 
ing for in this neck of woods? Who’re you trailing around 
here? What’s all this snooping going on in wartime?” 

The old man smiled. 

“It’s our job, forestry, you know.” 

“What’s the use of wasting lime talking!” Tsymbal cx- 
claimedv “Better finish him off!” 

“A spy, clear as anything,” Namalevanny pronounced with 
finality. “Let’s put an end to this, Fedya!” 

“Shut up!” Karpenko shouted at them. “Stop interfering. 
I’m questioning him, see? Now, out with it,” and again h* 
shoved the pistol closer to the old man’s nose. 

“You take that thing away from under my nose because 

* I wrote down the following episode as it was told to me hy Kar¬ 
penko, Tsymbal and Namalevanny. 
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I’ve got one too,” the old man exploded, pulling out a small 
pistol from his pocket. “And don’t think of shooting either, 
’cause if you do my fellows’ll make short work of you!” He 
lost control over himself and shouted so that the forest rang. 
“Three paces back there, I tell you; who’re you threatening 
with a gun anyway? I am' a Civil War partisan! Got two St. 
Georges from Brusilov when you w^ere still crawling under the 
table, snot-nose!” 

By now the old man was good and mad. His captors were 
looking at him wdth added interest, but did not let him out of 
tlie ring. 

“Keep your shirt on, pop, and talk sense,” said Namale- 
vanny. “What do you want here in the v;oods?” 

“What do I want?” the old man was indignant. “YouVe 
grown up husky enough but I see your perfectly sane fatlier 
had an idiot son! What do you think people want in the forest 
at a time like this. Who do you think 1 am?” He was address¬ 
ing Karpenko now. “I’ll tell you who I am,” he shoved his 
pistol into Karpenko’s face. “I am the commander of a partisan 
detachment.” 

“Why didn’t you say so right away?” the army man struck 
a conciliatory tone. “We thought ... you see, there’s been a 
forest warden about looking for partisans.” 

“Now there you are,” the old man said, also ready for a 
truce. “Looks like you’ve got reconnaissance going too?” 

“Wait a minute,” Tsymbal caught himself. “Where’s your 
detachment. Chief? Why’re you wandering about all alone?” 

The old man thought for a moment, digging his heel into 
the ground. 

“Detachment?” he finally said. “I guess you’ll be the de¬ 
tachment.” 

Karpenko whistled. 

“All right, all right, Grandpa, we’ll go back to the fellows 
and get this thing cleared up. So far I can’t recognize you as 
a partisan commander, though. I’ll check up on things, and if 
you’re not a traitor you can go on tramping along....” 
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“Don’t recognize me as a commander!” the old man mut¬ 
tered down his nose as he walked along behind Karj)enko. 
“Listen to the milksop! Doesn’t recognize! What if the Parly 
aj)pointed me one—you wouldn’t rceognize me then either, 
would you?” 

“All right there, slop griping, we’ll look into it,” Tsynibal 
baid as he pushed the old man along gently. 

They reached the group of men awaiting among llie trees 
and the inquiry began... . 

Sidor Artemyevich Kovpak, chairman of the Pullvl (ill) 
Soviet and commander of the Piitivl partisan detachment, had 
been unlucky. The detachment had been organized before the 
Germans came, and supplies for it had been caclu‘<l in the 
woods. The enemy came, however, sooner than had been ex¬ 
pected. Kovpak himself had been busy to the very end organiz¬ 
ing the underground resistance movement, and had left the city 
after the German tanks rolled into the central square where he 
had had a monument raised to Lenin. WTien he reached the forest 
he could not find his detachment, and for days on end he 
tramped the woods alone in an effort to find at least some of his 
partisans. He did not even know the exact location of the sup¬ 
ply dumps which had been the concern of an old-timer named 
Korenev. 

Though Karpenko and Tsymbal would not recognize his 
authority for the time being, he was too convincing for them 
to be dismissed as an impostor. 

A few days later Korenev showed up. He had grown a white 
beard in the meantime and the young scouts felt sorry for the 
old man. 

“WTiat good will he be in a fighting outfit?” they said. 
“He’d go well with a Christmas tree though, a regular Ded 
Moroz.” And the nickname stuck. 

At the outbreak of war, Korenev was director of a poultry 
nursery, in which capacity he had raised thousands of chickens 
and distributed them to the neighbouring collective farms never 
thinking that he would have to give up this peaceable occupation. 
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Ded Moroz showed the way to the supply dumps, which 
(Tontained barrels of pork and jam. Tl was also Ded Moroz 
who spent nights making the rounds of the villages rallying 
men to the detachment, and soon enough a force had been built 
up. There was no denying now that Kovpak was the chief of an 
honest-lo-goodness partisan detachment. It consisted of twenty- 
eight men, all armed with old rifles. Each man had thirty 
rounds of ammunition and several grenades. At first Karpenko’s 
group kept aloof from these civilian soldiers, but the past lives 
of many of them and the Civil War stories some of them told 
soon inspired confidence. The newly baked partisans began to 
go out on night sallies to the road which the Germans used. The 
time had come to act, but no one knew exactly how to begin. 

Karpenko remembered the German motor vehicles that had 
been blown up on the road and mentioned it to Kovpak. They 
began to look around for the person who planted the mines. 
Finally the answer was supplied by a girl who worked as a 
brigade leader at a local collective farm and now came to Kov¬ 
pak twice a week with information she had been able to glean, 

A young soldier who had been cut off by the German ad¬ 
vance had settled down in the village of Sharpovka, she said. 
There had been a mine field near the village on which the col¬ 
lective farmers’ cattle occasionally strayed and were blown sky- 
high. Once after a mishap like this the young army man—his 
name, incidentally, no one knew—had inspected the field and 
contracted with the peasants to demine it in return for food 
and clothing. 

Soon word about the sapper spread to neighbouring villages 
which also had mine fields to clear. He went into the business, 
charging eighty kilograms of grain for every strip of land de¬ 
mined. 

When Kovpak heard this, he called over Karpenko. There 
was a whispered conference, and that night a scouting detail 
was sent out to fetch the young man from the village. At dawn 
he was led into the encampment. Pug-nosed and with childlike 
eyes that curiously scanned the bearded forest folk he was see- 
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iiig for the first time, he looked no more than eighteen. Kovpak 
invited him to join the detachment. 

“I beat you to it. Grandpa, I’ve been a partisan longer than 
>ou,” he replied gaily. “I’ve got five German motor trucks on 
my conscience.” 

“What sort of a partisan are )oii?” Kovpak retorted. “A 
profiteer, that’s what you are! You skin the peasants of eightv 
kil os of grain for a mine field, don’t you?” 

“Thai’s what I make in the daytime, for demining. I don't 
charge for mining the road, and it's a risky business loo. 
That’s altogether free of charge, poj). . .. And you call me a 
profiteer.” 

“Never mind, don’t get sore and I won’t either,” Kovpak 
replied in a conciliatory lone. “But you just got through tell¬ 
ing me that you’ve been a partisan longer than I who fought 
way back together with Chapayev. Think I should lake that 
from a snot-nose like you?” 

The boy gaped in astonishment. 

“Well, if you were with (diapayev ...” he mumbled, em¬ 
barrassed. 

“Karpenko, take him in your eommaiid,” Kovpak smiled. 

By this time Karpenko’s group had increased in numbers. 
All army men who joined were sent to it. Each newcomer, inci¬ 
dentally, was sure to be reehri.slcned l)y Karpenko. The nick¬ 
names he gave w^ere usually .so apt that they stuck and super¬ 
seded the men’s real names. 

The young man who had shown such iTmenuity with land 
mines came to be called Sapper-Vodichka;* and if no one in 
the detachment knew llie real name of the j)ug-nosed Russian 
lad who was Kovpak’s first land mine expert. Sapper-Vodichka 
was well known indeed amonsr thousands of partisans operat¬ 
ing in the Bryansk forests, the Chernigov area and Polcsie for 
two or three years, and his example spurred them on to .send 
Hitlerite motor vehicles and tanks flying into the air, and then 

* The English equivalent would be “Sapper the Babbler.” 
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to go over to derailing trains. Sniffing nonchalantly he would 
disr out land mines, extract unexploded shells and remove the 
explosive from them, and mine roads. 

Karpenko’s Company Three had many colourful figures. 
Besides Sapper-Vodichka, it was full of men with eloquent 
nicknames such as Mudry, Knyaz, Namalevanny, Batko and 
Shpingalet.* Karpenko alone was without one in the proper 
sense of the word, though he too was called neither bv first 
name nor surname. Evervbodv spoke of him simply as Karpo. 
His prestige was exceedingly rrreat in the detachment; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, after Kovpak and Riidnev he was the most highly 
thought of member of the force. 

Before the war Karpenko had been a tractor driver, and 
had served a term at a reformatorv camp where he had gone 
of his own accord by taking the blame for a crime committed 
by a friend. The latter, a fellow tractor driver, had killed a 
man in a drunken brawl. Karpenko was single, his friend had 
a wife and two children; the woman was prostrated by the 
calamity, and the killer himself was desperate. One day Kar¬ 
penko had a long talk with the man at the field camp they were 
quartered at, following which he gave himself up and said 
he had committed the crime. He got ten years for it, but two 
years later he was released because of exemplary conduct. In 
the army he became a paratrooper. 

Such was Karpenko, the queer idealist who led a company 
of men without names but possessing valiant hearts. These were 
the men who were constant guests at our partisan club at the 
reconnaissance company’s campfire in those memorable days of 
September 19d2 when we were getting ready to start out on the 
Stalin raid. 

The rains came again. The roads turned into a quagmire. 
Nevertheless, Kovpak decided to review his force. 

As the infantry, guns and supply wagons staged the march- 

+ “Sage;’ “The Prince” “ShowOff” “Old Man,” “Window Latch.” 
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past through the forest thickets, Kovpak intcrminp:1edl his greet¬ 
ings to the passing companies with critical remarks nl)onr short¬ 
comings he observed. It was clear that in a day or two we 
would set out. 

About the time T arrived at Kovpak’s camp near Stara\a 
Guta, thirty-six prisoners of war who had escaped from Kono- 
top came in from the plains lyincr to the southwest. The thirty- 
six hit upon Kovpak’s trail in Sumy region, but had been un¬ 
able to overtake him until he camped here on the southern 
fringes of the Bryansk forests after breaking through the block¬ 
ade of Partisan Land laid hv two Hungarian divisions. Most 
of the men were officers, and were later to play an important 
role in Kovpak’s force. 

The group was headed by an artillery officer named Anisi¬ 
mov, a tall, well-built ginger-haired, energetic young man with 
a sharp voice. Major Anisimov had organized the escape from 
German concentration camps and had led his comrades without 
compass or map through all the pitfalls of German-held terri¬ 
tory. The party had encountered one of Kovpak’s scouting 
patrols led by Bersenev in the woods near Konotop; they had 
bumped into each other on a road at night, and there had been 
an exchange of fire for both had taken the other for the enemy. 
Luckily there were no casualties and the misunderstanding was 
quickly cleared up, Bersenev brought Ani'^imov’s group to the 
partisan camp. 

One of the newcomers was a tall, hroad-shouldered Georgian 
named David Bakradze. In private life he had been an engi¬ 
neer, but in the army he served as an artillery sergeant. 

When Kovpak, shortly after, received two regimental gun® 
by plane from our side of the front line, he appointed Major 
Anisimov his artillery commander, and Bakradze was put in 
charge of one of the gun crews. The Georgian, though he sel¬ 
dom hurried, took tremendous strides, and Commissar Riicincv 
used to admire his broad shoulders and deep chest. 

‘‘Well, David, did you like to make the acquaintance ■)f the 
Germans?” he once said, slapping Bakradze on the back. 
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“I’ll never forget it,” the other replied, opening his mouth 
wide and showing where all the teeth on one side of his mouth 
had been knocked out. “They used a chair on that.” 

“Why? What for?” Rudnev asked. 

“I don’t know, couldn’t understand them very uell, but I 
think it was because I’m Stalin’s countryman.” 

Men who had had a taste of German “civilization” in cap¬ 
tivity and escaped formed the detachment's backbone. The par¬ 
tisan commanders were glad to have them, for anyone who had 
once been a prisoner of the Germans would never again give 
himself up alive. He would fight on to his last breath and his 
last bullet. 

For a tyro like me the future was veiled in romantic uncer¬ 
tainty. The seasoned veterans began more and more frequently 
to recall past adventures and anticipate what the future would 
bring--in a word everybody was eagerly awaiting the signal. 
We all wanted to get going. 


X 

At last we started off. The column lined up just before run¬ 
down and we marched past the inhabitants of Staraya Guta 
who had already become accustomed to our presence in tlie 
neighbourhood. 

Striking westward, we passed through woods skirting vil¬ 
lages held by the Hungarians who were blockading Partisan 
Land, traversed No Man’s Land, slipped across a bridge that 
the Hungarians had mined and our engineers demined, and 
came to the hamlet of Vesyoly, where a halt was made to wait 
for the reconnaissance patrol to return. The supply wagons 
drew closer together, the men gathered into groups talking in 
undertones and muffling their laughter, and the shadowy shapes 
of Kovpak and his commissar passed swiftly down the roadside. 
The commander stopped to exchange a few words with each 
company. 



“Tlic enemy’s five hundred metres to the left of us. Ph‘a>e. 
be quiet, lads. I don’t want you to disturb him.” 

Again the column jerked into motion, and coverc<l anolher 
ten kilometres in the dark of night until the head of the coluniu 
came up against a village. I went inlo one of the cottages with 
the scouts, and was bending over a maj) witli Gorkunov \sheu 
Kudnev came in. lie was in higli spirits. 

‘‘I never expected it .. . the Magyars are ht‘avy sleepers.” 
he said. Coming up to me and putting his hand on my shoul¬ 
ders, he continued: ‘‘Well, academician, we/ve reached oj)er- 
ational space at last! Now watch the fellows do their slulT.” 

Stepping outside I saw assistant exec utive officer Vasya Voi- 
Isekhovich, the moustached typist whose appearance had struck 
me first thing on my arrival at Kovpak’s encampment, sleeping 
on horseback, his head resting against his niounfs neck. Voi- 
tsekhovich had ridden far ahead and had now do/ed olT wliilc 
waiting for the chief to come up; he liad a good half-hour in 
whicli to catch up on his sleep before the commander’s wagon 
would reach this point. As I looked at the silhouette of the 
dozing man against the background of the sky I was for a 
moment carried far back in time and space, and it .‘•eemed that 
this was not 1942 in the Orel area, bul the era when the Zai)o- 
rozhye Cossacks invaded the Crimean khanate or the Tatar 
hordes raided the Dnieper valley. 

“How can anyone sleep on a night like this?'’ I thought. 

The first few nights of the march were for me replete with 
astonishing discoveries. The real thing proved to be a great deal 
simpler than I had imagined. On the basis of my limited ex¬ 
perience gained in the stationary partisan cam})s of the Hryansk 
woods and the stories told by Kovpak’s veterans, I had thought 
that from the very outset the raid would be packed with en¬ 
gagements in which every man would prove hinsself a hero. 
Actually, there was nothing of the kind; at night we pushed 
on in silence and at dawn halted for the day. Occasionally our 
hours of rest were interrupted by minor clashes between our 
outposts and the police, enemy supply trucks or wagons, or 
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single rear-service Germans who happened to run into us. All 
of these simply disappeared without trace, which must have 
caused no little wonder to the German command. 

Tlie monotony of the night marches, which were short at 
first to give the men and horses an opportunity to get accus¬ 
tomed to them, and the daytime halts, was broken only by minor 
evenis. 

The very first night, for instance, I went along with a re¬ 
connaissance patrol that was to take possession of a village 
where we expected a police force to be stationed. The battle 
I had looked forward to did not materialize, however. There 
was no police post there; even the German-appointed village 
elder of whose brutality the local people complained had taken 
to his heels in good time. What I did find though was a splen¬ 
did dun horse which I myself took from the German hireling’s 
stable after breaking the chains attached to its legs. 

During the bivouacs among the trees, under the shelter of 
the birches which by now had shed most of their leaves, our 
billcter would joke about the conveniences we could find in 
our quarters, pointing to some branch as a handy arrangement 
to hang a tommy gun on to prevent it from rusting on the 
moist earth. While on the march the Thirteenth Company al¬ 
ways went along with the reconnaissance unit and during bi¬ 
vouacs we were also located side by side. 

Everything went smoothly—so smoothly that it was more 
like a cross-country hike than a raid in enemy-occupied terri¬ 
tory—until an occurrence which I thought at the time disturbed 
Commissar Rudnev far too much. 

It happened on the fifth or sixth day out when a German 
wagon train loaded with shiny, galvanized drums ran into one 
of our outposts. The exultant partisans discovered that the 
drums contained pure spirits. 

The encampment first learned of the prize when the out¬ 
post commander came whooping in on one of the captured 
wagons, somehow managing to hold a messtin in his hand 
while lashing the galloping horse. In no time men with mess- 
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tins, mugs, dippers, flasks or simply helmets were dashing for 
the drum from all sides, and before you knew it, it was sur¬ 
rounded by a milling crowd. Someone thought of having the 
men queue up, two delegates from each company. The com¬ 
missar was not around at the lime. 

Here and there men began singing ditties. Somewhere in 
the woods a burst of tommy-gun lire went off. Most of all 1 was 
struck by a tommy gunner with a fiery red mop of hair who was 
hugging the trunk of a birch tree and shedding bitter tears. 

Just then the commissar appeared. When he saw what was 
going on, his face contorted as if someone had mortally insulted 
him; then he ran over to the wanly smiling outpost commander, 
seized him by his coat lapels and shouted into his face. 

“Shooting’s loo good for you, you bastard!” Kudricv yelled, 
rolling his r’s more than usual and choking with anger. 

I could not quite understand why he was so infuriated, 
though I knew that Kudnev was not so vehement a teetotaler 
as to act the way he did without some very good reason. Push¬ 
ing the outpost commander away from him, he shouted: 

“Call the executive officer, unit commander and his assist¬ 
ants, right away!” 

As I headed toward him I noticed that the officers were all 
highly alarmed. 

The men near enough to see Rudnev’s fury and still able 
to think at all clearly tried to quiet one another, but their 
shushing sounded more like the hissing of wild beasts. A mo¬ 
ment later the woods again echoed to a chorus of drunken 
voices and whistling. An accordion struck up somewhere, men 
saddled horses and dashed about in the forest brandishing their 
whips; some got into fights. In the meantime the command met 
tor an urgent conference. 

“Because of one fool we now have to change the tactics of 
the raid,” the commissar was saying. “How can you restrain 
them now?” he added. Rising, he looked around at the camp, 
then unexpectedly smiled. “They’re children, after all, big 
children! They’ve broken loose and now there’s nothing wie can 
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do but fight our way through. And we thought we‘d make k 
all the way to the Dnieper without any lighting,"’ he added, 
turning to Kovpak and still smiling. 

They bent over maps and discussed some sort of alternatives 
to be taken. I went aside, for the details were of little interest 
to me at the moment. What had hazily been taking shape in 
my mind for the past several days became suddenly clear. This 
was an irregular force born of the dangers and hazards of war, 
and here all concepts of discipline and ethics shaped themselves 
in a way of I heir own that had no counterpart in either the 
army or civilian life. The outpost commander who brought the 
<lrums of liquor into our camp might well have caused the 
failure of the entire raid we had undertaken on Stalin’s orders. 
An able leader like Rudnev who knew his force thoroughly 
was prepared for this sort of thing; as a matter of fact, unfail¬ 
ing readiness to cope with the unexpected, the element of 
chance that looms so large in any war, was demanded of the 
partisan leader more than of anyone else. 

Now I realized that the uneventfulness of the first days of 
the march which had been so disappointing to me was actually 
a supreme achievement for the detachment’s command. The real 
partisan hiader took care never recklessly to seek to engage the 
enemy in inconsequential action for that would have meant los¬ 
ing men and squandering ammunition and hence taking the 
risk of never reaching the goal of his operation; instead he 
would slip unobserved from the confines of Partisan Land, 
ihrough the constant cordon of enemy forces surrounding it, 
make his way to the target area with the fewest possible 
clashes with the enemy, then close in unnoticed and strike sud¬ 
denly where the foe felt most secure. 

Only a few old-timers in the force knew we were to cross 
the Dnieper still a good three hundred kilometres away— 
and then drive far to the west of it. Thinking of these things 
it became still clearer to me that the young man with the be- 
wildered eyes Avho brought the liquor into camp had almost 
doomed the Stalin raid to failure. 
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The conference went ni and on, iinlil finally Ko\pak lurned 
to his commissar. 

“You know, Semyon,” he said, “we couldn't have reined 
them in all the way to the Dnieper. They were hound to make 
a break sooner or later. So it looks like we've got lo cra^h 
right through. And if that’s so we’ve got to go in with both 
fists and so fast that the Germans won’t have a chauee to come 
down on us.” 

This was Kovpak talking, the Kovpak who only a b'w (la\s 
before, while inspecting the preparations for the march, had 
given his men advice quite to the contrary. “Let’s sec to it, lads, 
that there’s no rattle or clatter and that nothing more than a 
whisper’ll pass through the Ukraine,” he had said. 

“Looks like the Old Man knows how to do it both the one 
way and the other,” I thought. “Let’s see how it works out. ...” 

I now knew for sure that the end had come lo the boredom 
that had begun to affect me. 


XI 

That night we were to pass Krolevels. Incidentally, one of 
our detachments was named after the town. 

Kovpak unexpectedly summoned battery commander Ani¬ 
simov. 

“Now listen here,’’ he said. “I’m going to give you the 
floor. You’ve been complaining enough about carting too many 
shells, so today you’ll take up positions on the road on the 
left side of Krolevets. I’ll be halfway down the column and 
when my w^agon draws abreast I’ll whistle; that’ll be your cue 
to lam sixty shells into Krolevets. And don't forget that my 
scouts are going to go through the place to stir the Germans 
up, so I’ll know exactly where you place those shells,” he 
added, slyly stroking his beard. “Understand?” 

Major Anisimov saluted and headed for his battery at the 
double to work out the ranges. 
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About ten kilometres from Krolevels it was discovered that 
llie column had lost its way. A local partisan who had claimed 
he knew these parts and therefore had been appointed guide 
was to blame. The column commander for the night, Gorku- 
nov, cursed him up and down in so potent terms that he got 
completely muddled and linally admitted that if his life de¬ 
pended on it he could not tell where we were. 

Setting out with a scouting party, 1 hit upon a lonely cabin 
not far from v\here we were stranded. Buoyed up by the dis¬ 
covery, we walked in and finding a man sleeping on the Rus¬ 
sian stove pulled him down in spite of his protests. At that 
moment an alert-looking woman appeared from somewhere 
behind the stove and listened to us trying to figure out our 
location on a map of the vicinity. 

“Let the old man lake it easy,” she finally put in, with an 
ironical smile. ‘T know where you want to go and I’ll show 
you the way.” 

“ISIow, Mother, how do you know where we want to go?” 
I asked. 

‘T’ve guided plenty of you fellows through and they’ve 
all been heading away from the Germans—back to our own 
side.” 

‘‘That’s not where we’re going, Mother,” I said a bit sharply. 

“Where, then?” she asked, looking at me surprised but 
smiling. 

“We’re going west,” one of the scouts replied. 

“Then maybe you’re going Krolevets way?” she responded. 
“I know the road there too.” 

“Bet you don’t, not where we’re going,” the scout smiled. 
“We’re headed a long ways off.” 

“Where?” the woman insisted. 

“We’ve got to find the road to Berlin,” said Cheremushkin. 
The woman was not to be nonplussed. 

“Oh, I can tell you how to get there too: you go as far as 
Klimovtsy and then you turn to the right where there is a 
bridge across the Desna and when you’ve crossed that you turn 
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to the left and keep on going along the highway until }ou 
reach Berlin.” 

This conversation took place in October 1912! 

We took the woman along as a guide, and ^lie proved to 
be a good one too. At first she walked at the head of the column 
unaware of how many men were followitig her, but when Kov- 
pak’s cart passed the gun positions and his w^histle gave the 
signal to the battery to open running fire at the town, she spun 
around to look behind lier. The shells were now exj)loding in 
the centre of Krolevcls and the rising glow of the fires they 
started illuminated the long tail of the column winding kilo¬ 
metres back across the broken country. Suddenly she sank to 
her knees. 

“Tell me, is it true?” she asked me in a whisper. ‘"Has the 
front really come back? Where did \on show up from, my 
friends?” 

Just then a rider galloped up. 

“The Old Man’s cm sing because the column’s held up!" he 
shouted at Gorkunov and me. 

“Forward march!” Goikunov issued the command. 1 turned 
to the woman. 

‘‘Let’s step on it, Mother, we’ve got to go faster.” 

She rose to her feel and set off at a quick gait. We got her 
a horse and helped her into the saddle. Now she set a very 
good pace, breathlessly bombarding us with questions all the 
while. I made no attempt to rejdy but rode along on my dun 
sunk in thought. This night I realized many things. For one, 
I now understood the purpose of our raid, which was not only 
to kill some hundreds of fritzes. blow up bridges and derail 
enemy trains, but to implant hope in the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet people who were anxiously waiting day 
and night for the Red Army, certain that it would return and 
bring freedom. Our purpose was to fortify the spirit of these 
men and women, and to help overcome fear of the Germans 
and their might in the heart<i of those who wavered. Indeed, 
what authority and power could the Germans lay claim to if a 
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column of thousands of armed men could march through terri¬ 
tory they occupied and raze their strongholds by gunfire? 

The sixty shells sent into Krolevets achieved their end. Kov- 
pak was indeed a master of the art of guerilla warfare, for he 
reckoned not only on such concrete elements of war as battles 
and diversion, but also the echo that spectacular action would 
have among the people. 

From that night on our march to the Dnieper and beyond 
was like a snowball that grows as it rolls along, or an avalanche 
crashing down a mountainside. The panic the exploding shells 
sowed in Krolevets spread far and wide over telephone and 
telegraph wires. Popular rumour magnified the terror of the 
greedy, cowardly German occupation forces and had them fly¬ 
ing for their lives and calling for assistance. 

Rumour transformed us into an advancing army, it raised 
our numbers to thirty, then forty thousand, it gave us armoured 
support and air cover. Obese gauleiters could not sleep nights, 
and trembling with fear, they packed up and drove for Cher¬ 
nigov or Kiev as fast as their cars could take them. And Kov- 
pak, who had begun by moving ‘‘like a whisper” over the 
Ukrainian landscape at a rate of fifteen or twenty kilometres 
a night, now drove his headquarters personnel hard, hitting a 
pace of sixty kilometres a day and picking up speed as he went. 

Our drive inspired the people and rallied them to the strug¬ 
gle. To the right and to the left of our route, and in our wake, 
partisan groups sprang up. Some of them hastened to over¬ 
take and join us; others we never saw, we only heard they 
were carrying on the struggle Kovpak had kindled in passing 
through. Thus in our wake patriots were rising to arms because 
Kovpak in carrying out the assignment Stalin had given him 
struck a chord closest to the people’s heart. 

Once our reconnaissance brought back the information it 
had caught on the rebound that there was an army of forty 
thousand men somewhere in the vicinity with artillery, tanks 
and aircraft. Knowing no better, I hurried to report the tidings 
to Kovpak. He burst into loud boyish laughter. 
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“It’s US, don’t you know!’" lie guliawed. “Strike me dead, 
it’s us!” 

“But the tanks, the aircraft and the guns...” 1 protested, 
a bit taken aback. 

“What of it if wc haven’t got them? If the people want us 
to have them, it means we have them!” 


XII 

At this stage of the raid wo really ucre slcain-rollering our 
way through; there were engagements and minor skirmishes 
every day. Most of these took jilace at the outpost stations and 
hence my share in them was rather small. 

Defensive guerilla action is seldom interesting. It boils down 
to standing off the enemy from the detachment’s main posi¬ 
tions, supply train, headquarters and the wounded, and drag¬ 
ging out the fighting until nightfall without revealing either 
the location of your main forces or all the fire power you have 
at your command. The latter must be saved in case the enemy 
manages to concentrate sufficient strength in the course of the 
day to make it necessary to throw all available combat strength 
into action. Once the fighting is dragged out until evening, the 
thing to do is to slip away from the enemy. 

This sort of action becomes exciting only if the defensive 
fighting develops into offensive followed by the jnirsuit of the 
enemy and his annihilation. 

During one of the early stages of the raid I look part in my 
first ambuscade, which is one of the most typical kinds of par¬ 
tisan combat operation and always sure to produce spectacular 
results. By this time Kovpak’s partisans had already earned 
an enviable reputation of something in the nature of partisan 
guardsmen. They were very proud of this reputation too. Com¬ 
pany Thirteen, however, which consisted of eighteen tommy 
gunners, Captain Berezhnoi, radio operator Anya Malentcaya 
and myself, were still probationers, so to say, and weie re¬ 
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garded with frank scepticism by both the seasoned rank-and-file 
partisans and the commanders. The slightest mishap to us on 
the march, such as a loose axle pin or a horse bogged down 
in a swamp, would be enough for Kovpak, if he happened to 
ride past, to shake his head reproaehfully and, while still with¬ 
in earshot, to make some caustic remark to his men loudly 
enough for us to hear. 

“See what they send us,” he would say. “Paratroopers, that’s 
what they are. ...” 

Then for the benefit of his men only he would add some 
juicy remark that would make them roar with laughter as they 
rode on settled in comparative comfort in their wagons. 

The second day after crossing the Desna, Company Thir¬ 
teen, reinforced by one anti-tank rifleman, took up an outpost 
station on the highway from Sosnitsa to the Chernigov area. 
We dug in at the wood’s edge where there was a ditch over¬ 
grown with brush and mined the bridge ahead of us where the 
ditch crossed the road. The company wagon train halted some 
fifty metres away from us. The radio operator rigged up an 
antenna in a tree, got in touch with headquarters and sent off a 
message. Returning from the transmitter to our action station 
I found the men most exhausted by our unrelenting pace fast 
asleep. I, too, dozed off. 

A loud noise woke me up. Peering through the bushes I 
saw two large trucks and a passenger car approaching the 
mined bridge. 

“Trucks! Germans!” I called out. 

Rubbing sleepy eyes, the men seized their tommy guns. 
At that moment the anti-tank rifle, which was located on the 
left side of the road, went off. The passenger car stopped. 
Eighteen tommy guns opened up at the trucks, but they had 
pulled up too far away from the fire to be at all accurate. 

I had a camera with me, and keeping to the edge of 
the woods I sprinted to the right where I could get a better 
view of the trucks. Germans were already jumping out of 
them. 
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After running about forty metres or so I noticed that most 
of the tommy gunners were following me. From where we \vere 
now it was all open terrain to the road except for seveial up¬ 
rooted stumps. We made a flanking dash for the motor vehicles, 
but when no more than lift) paces separated us from the near¬ 
est truck a light machine gun opened up somewlieie. The seven 
or eight tommy gunners following me jumped inlo the pits left 
when the stumps were dug up, pulling their heads in uhile 
the machine gun stitched above. When the enemy ceased fire 
we opened up at the motor vehicles simultaneously, as if in 
response to a command. At first there seemed to be no one 
around the machines, but on closer scrutiny something griTU 
could be seen moving in the shallow roadside ditch, ^\here the 
Germans had taken cover and were now crawling on their bel¬ 
lies. Most of their anatomy was fairly well concealed but the 
fat SS behinds were loo much for the shallow ditch. 

Until this moment everything, including my dash forward 
and my plunge into the hole in the ground, had happened in a 
sort of daze and even now I remember the sequence of events 
very hazily. I recall, however, how funny the fat green-clad 
SS posteriors looked to me. 

“Boys, give it to ’em in the...” I shouted. 

We opened fire. There must have been hits, painful enough 
if not lethal, for heads began to show from the ditch. Apparent¬ 
ly realizing that the shelter was insufficient, some of the Ger¬ 
mans tried to make a getaway by short dashes. 

Our fire grew heavier, with piactically no response from 
the enemy. In a fit of foolhardiness I produced my camera, 
crawled out of my pit and aimed the lens at one of the Germans 
who was hotfooting it across the open space. At first he ran 
doubled over, then, apparently caught in the legs by a tommy 
gun burst, crawled on all fours, all of which I saw in the 
camera range finder. Just then a sharp push from behind and 
a blow on my neck sent me sprawling to the bottom of the pit. 
Getting up I found myself looking at Volodya Lapin, who was 
taking careful aim and then let go a long bur^t at one of the 



trucks. That done he turned to me, shaking his fist under my 
nose and swearing violently. 

Lapin was a young scout who had finished school just 
before the war and who was so ardent an admirer of the cinema 
that he began to regard me with respect bordering on awe 
when he learned what my pre-war profession had been. He even 
spoke to me practically in a whisper. Now, however, he heaped 
abuse on my head and might have even beaten me up had the 
boys not gone into the final attack. We followed them. 

Later Lapin told me that as I was about to photograph the 
fleeing German, another Nazi under one of the trucks raised 
his carbine and took careful aim at me. The fascist fired a 
fraction of a second after Lapin knocked me off my feet. This 
encounter sealed our friendship forever. Subsequently we 
fought in dozens of battles and treked thousands of kilometres 
together. 

The Germans lying all around the Nazi motor vehicles 
were either dead or wounded, so there was no further resist¬ 
ance as we sprinted to the road. I headed for the passenger 
car and roared at the chauffeur, who was still gripping the 
steering wheel, a phrase I had learned from a conversation 
manual. 

“Halt! Hande hoch!” 

The chauffeur only sat there without blinking an eyelid. 

I yelled again. By this time Volodya Lapin ran up and 
wrenched the car door open. The chauffeur’s head lolled and 
he fell forward against the steering wheel. Before I knew it he 
had rolled out of the car and was lying in a heap at my feet. 
A brief examination proved him to be dead; the anti-tank rifle 
had got him in the forehead. 

Under the car there were German corpses and an Alsatian 
shepherd that bared its fangs and growled at me. 

Our men had all reached the road now. Again I was carried 
away by the frenzy of battle. To one side of the car I saw the 
German lying whom I had tried to photograph. Unaware my¬ 
self why I did so, I ran up to him, pulled off his boots and 
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began stripping him of ammunition. I noriced that the uniforms 
the Germans had were new, obviou^^Iy issued just before they 
set out on their expedition against the parlisans: Thev all had 
new raincoats with reinforced shoulders, good breeclu’s of hlue 
material, brand-new tunics with the SS insignia, holsters 
with parabellums, rocket pistols and a multitude of other gew¬ 
gaws which the Germans like so much. 

When I had completed this “operation,” I noticed that the 
German was breathing hoarsely. A buret of tommy-gun fire had 
stitched him across the chest just below the throat. There was 
a rattle in his throat ns if he Avanled to sav something. 

Lapin effected a like operation with far greater di.^spatch. 
The documents we seized ‘showed that there were gendarmes 
and a wachtmeister and a captain among the thirty-two mem¬ 
bers of the German detail. 

The passenger car was in running condilion. Machine gun¬ 
ner Oslroukhov and I jumped into it; the former look the 
wheel, and we tore off. P>ut just as we were nearinir our owui 
supply train I fortunately eaiieht sight of Anya Mnlenkaya 
slipping through the woods, then steadying her tommy gun 
carefully on a forked tree branch ready to open fire at us. 
The only thing that could save us from the burst just aliout 
to be sent crashing into us was a torrent of loud inveelives. 
which I hurled at the seventeen-year-old cirl at the top of my 
voice. This stopped her from pressing down on the trigger. 
Then we turned the car around and drove straight into a tree 
stump, smashing the radiator. 

From the outpost came partisans waving their trophies— 
weapons and rocket pistols of strange shape. They were all 
yelling, shouting and laughing.... Bazvma came up from the 
direction of headquarters. 

“Well, how was it, lads?” he asked. 

We told him. 

“But how did you get it over and done with so quickly? fhe 
commander’s worried.” said Bazvma. 

Many of us were carrying the German arms and equifoment 
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we had just captured and when we got back to the camp I saw 
that we were regarded with just a touch of envy. 

The merry cries from beneath the carts where the toughest 
of the veterans had ensconced themselves and their approving 
glances indicated that onr apprenticeship was over and we 
were accepted as full-fledged shareholders of this renowned 
corporation. 


XTIl 

After the memorable night at Krolevets we moved west¬ 
ward with increasing speed. 

Passing through areas as yet untouched by the war, we were 
able to change our horses often and so we made our marches 
as long as the dark auLumn nights and the endurance of the 
men, to say nothing of the determination of the commander, 
permitted. 

The autumn of 1912 was a dry one. Only the early morning 
frosts drew some moisture from the ground but during the day 
the sun melted it covering the roads with a thin layer of mud. 
In the course of a few nights we crossed Chernigov region 
from east to west. 

Our success at the Desna had evidently alarmed the Hitler¬ 
ite chieftains in Chernigov for they began to draw up forces, 
but tlie pace of our raid was so swift that as a rule the Ger¬ 
mans were late. Our reconnaissance patrols which sized up 
the situation not only ahead and on the flanks, but behind us 
as well, rc])orted that large enemy scouting details and van¬ 
guard units that intended to feel us out and engage us in battle 
would reach our camping grounds a day or two after we had 
moved on. 

Several days passed without any fighting but we knew 
there were major obstacles ahead. The detachment, heartened 
by success and faith in its commanders, was eager to push on, 
but headquarters was cautious and collected. The top leaders— 
Kovpak, Rudnev, Razyma, Voitsekhovich and Gorkunov— 
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were poised like a tightly compres^^ed spring to strike when the 
moment came. 

At that time I was not yet conscious of the burden of r(‘- 
sponsibility that every experienced, capal>le, sincere commander 
feels. Calmly, confidently and often lightheartedly, I accom¬ 
panied my comrades on ambuscades carrying with me my 
trophy Czech machine gun, took a great many photographs, 
jotted down my impressions in my noU'book and made friends. 
After our first ambuscade, the crack fighting men of Company 
Three became our friends. Mudry, Knyaz and Balko were 
always hanging around us at bivouacs, sharing with ns the 
trophies of which there was always an abundance. 

Mudry in particular spent all his free time with us. As 
soon as we halted to rest after a night’s march, he was hound 
to turn up. He was a sort of liaison officer between us and 
Karpenko’s company. 

It was Karpenko who nicknamed the lad “Mudry,” evident¬ 
ly because of his quick, alert mind, or perhaps for his fond¬ 
ness for analyzing everything that happened. Mudry could 
never let a fact or a phenomenon pass without attempting to 
comprehend it in the broadest sense and draw some deduction, 
often extremely original and logical, sometimes hyperbolic and 
erroneous, but always clever and pointed. I know very little 
about his background. I don’t even remember his name. Only 
after he was killed in action near Kodra did I learn that Kolka 
Mudry, the most daring tommy gunner in Company Three, was 
a Jew. 

Mudry literally worshipped Rudnev. If the commissar need¬ 
ed anything, Mudry would rush to fulfil his request. I could 
not understand this devotion until a conversation one day dur¬ 
ing which he recalled his experiences in the early period of th^' 
war. He had served on the Southwestern Front in a division 
that had been cut off by the German advance. He had wan¬ 
dered about behind the German lines, had been picked up 
several times and sent to camps for war prisoners, escaping 
time and again only to be recaptured. Finally, after hiving 
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come within an inch of being shot on more than one occasion, 
he found his way to Kovpak’s force. 

Recalling those bitter days of defeat and retreat, Mudry 
said thoughtfully as he chewed a birch leaf turned scarlet by 
autumn: 

“When I go into battle nowadays I know that whether I’m 
killed or not old man Kovpak and the commissar are there at 
my back, thinking about me and all of us. We have been par¬ 
tisans for over a year now and not once have Kovpak and the 
commissar miscalculated. Thai’s where your pal Kolka Mudry 
gets his courage, if you Wwant to know. ...” 


Tlic dry autumn weather turned wet. One rainy day, when 
we were resting in the woods not far from the Dnieper getting 
drenched to the skin by a hcaivy downpour, the radio operators, 
who worked in any weather, received a message of greetings 
from Marshal Voroshilov. 

I have kept a photograpli I look of the unique meeting 
which followed. Clinging to the doubtful shelter of the dripping 
trees the men stood about, hundreds of them, draped in rain- 
capes and pup tents of the most diverse origin—^Hungarian, 
Rumanian and German—with machine guns and rides careful¬ 
ly sheltered from the downpour. 

Kovpak made a speech, 

“Comrades partisans, men and women! Marshal Voroshi¬ 
lov has sent me a radiogram. Let me read it to you.” 

He took out his glasses and the crowd of partisans stood 
in tense expectation as he adjusted them on his nose. The rain 
poured down and their moustaches dripped. But no one noticed 
it. They stood motionless while Kovpak read the Marshal’s 
greetings. 

“We have reached the Dnieper,” Kovpak said, “the hoary 
old Dnieper. But now we’ve got to cross it. Comrades! I know 
you are tired. Twenty sleepless nights and twenty days of fight¬ 
ing have passed since our raid began; I know it isn’t easy for any 
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of US. I know how hard it is for the wounded, and that it isn’t 
easy for the healthy either. But remember. Communists and 
Young Communists, collective farmers and intellectuals, that 
Chkalov wanted to sleep too when he flew across the North 
Pole. But he didn't close his eves. Well, neither shall we. Every 
partisan, man or woman, must know that he is fighting for 
his country’s honour and carrying out an assignment given by 
Comrade Stalin.” 

That was on the eve of the 25th anniversary of the Gn'at 
October Socialist Revolution, just before our decisive drive to 
cut the important highway and railroad from Kiev through 
Chernigov and Cornel to Moscow and to reach the Dnieper and 
cross it at one go. 

We reached the railway line dip-ing the day, but vvait(‘d for 
evening before pushing farther ahead. Company Thirteen was 
moving up toward a level crossing when a machine gun sud¬ 
denly sprang into action from a flag station to their right that 
had not been marked on the map. VoIod>a Lapin, a few other 
tommy gunners and myself, finding ourselves in an advanta¬ 
geous position, did not wait for orders but came down on the 
flank of the Hungarians holding the crossing and knocked them 
out of there. Lapin was the first to reach the heavy machine 
gun the enemy had abandoned on the track. Turning it around 
he emptied a whole belt after the fleeinjz Magyars. 

We broke into the station, occupied it and taking a short 
cut across a marsh set out to join the rest of the column. We 
reached it at dusk. The highway was now a few kilometres 
ahead. 

Before we placed our pickets on the highway, ihe mounted 
scouts led by Kostya Rudnev, our commissar’s brother, had run 
into a German staff car, vvhicli had plunged off a high embank¬ 
ment into the swamp below. The two officers in the ear escapfd 
into the rushes, but the driver was taken prisoner. 

The column advanced about two kilometres along the road 
and then swung to the left about 20 metres before a large 
bridge. Several groups, myself in one of them, were stationed 
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as a screen at the bridge. More than half of the column had 
passed when the headlights of a slow-moving enemy truck ap¬ 
peared in the distance. We waited tensely for it to come nearer. 
The bridge was wooden and in order to save the explosive we 
had decided to set fire to it. We had already started a fire 
when the truck was sighted, and although we tried to stamp it 
out then, the driver must have noticed the embers for he slowed 
down just before the bridge. 

There was no more lime to wait. 

“Fire!” I commanded. 

The Germans were already dead by the time I reached the 
car and the partisans were hauling a huge barrel of butter out 
of it. 

W^e were just about to set fire to the vehicle when Volodya 
Lapin, who had been carefully examining the covered back of 
the truck, suddenly yelled: “Hande hoch!” 

We heard his tommy-gun bolt click and the next moment 
Lapin himself came out pushing a German before him. The 
others were all for shooting the prisoner on the spot but I 
dragged him aside and began questioning him. 

In the light of the blazing truck I saw a pair of terrified 
blue eyes and a round boyish face. The upraised arms trembled. 
Try as he might, my prisoner could not reply to my insistent 
German questions; his teeth were chattering too violently and 
his tongue refused to obey him. I was furious with myself for 
having nothing but the standard phrases from the textbook at 
my command. 

“Wohin?” I demanded, poking my finger in his chest and 
pointing down the road, my anger rising. 

“I don’t speak German...” he finally managed to say 
hoarsely in thick Ukrainian. 

The partisans roared. I sat the prisoner in my cart and 
continued questioning him as we hurried to overtake the 
column. He was born in a Ukrainian village not far from 
Lvov, he told me. His brother had graduated a military school 
in Odessa just before the war. As for himself, the Germans 
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had shipped him to Germany to work, hut on the way lie and 
a group of two hundred other Ukrainians had been issued Ger¬ 
man uniforms and called a German battalion. Two days ago 
the battalion had been rushed to the Chernigov area. It had 
followed us for more than one hundred kilometres from Kiev 
without once chancing on us. 

At dawn the following day we reached the Dnieper nol 
far from Loyev, which is situated at the mouth of tlic Sozh 
River. That night several companies were sent to capture Loyev 
from the rear, but when they reached the town it turned out 
that Kovpak’s scouts were already in possession. I.«d by Chere* 
mushkin, whose orders had been only to reconnoitre the lay 
of the land, they had wiped out the entire Hitlerite garrison 
which had consisted of several dozen policemen. 

Since there were no bridges across the Dnieper in this area, 
the river had to be crossed by ferries and boats. 

Saburov’s unit, which had been advancing over a route 
parallel to ours, had reached Loyev before us. Part of its men 
were already on the other bank and the supply train was being 
ferried across. The horses were swum across and then given 
a work-out on the other side to prevent them from catching 
cold after the icy bath. 

Fighting broke out on the outskirts of llie town in the 
afternoon. The enemy brought up forces, two armoured ears 
and several truckloads of infantry from Mozyr and Rechilsa. 
They did their best to drive us out of Loyev, and the screening 
force we had there was hard put to stand its ground. Kovpak 
ordered Company Thirteen to Saburov’s assistance. The strug¬ 
gle was brief and violent. Our anti-tank rifles and machine 
guns accounted for the armoured cars almost at once. The 
Germans took to their heels, but very few got away. Thus we 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of the October Revolution on 
November Seventh and Eighth in Loyev. 

On the evening of the celebrations we suddenly remembered 
our prisoner. Kovpak summoned him, pulled out his notebook 
and began questioning him. Bi^t before he had time to write 
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anything down an accordion blared forth. Ded Moro^, 
who loved to dance, started a Kazachok and soon Kovpak fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

“You take him over .. he shouted to me as he threw 
liimself into the dance. 

The old men danced for a few minutes and then sat down 
to rest and have a chat. The accordion player struck up a 
Ukrainian Hopak at a steadily increasing tempo. Before I knew 
what was happening my prisoner had stepped out onto the 
floor and was going through the intricate steps of the Ukrain¬ 
ian dance so skilfully that I was sorry he was a prisoner. 

I dropped in to the Thirteenth Company. The festivities 
were at their height. Berezhnoi, well under the weather by this 
lime, insisted that since the prisoner’s name was Yaroslav it 
meant he was a Pole, which made him a brother Slav, And he 
embraced and kissed him. The prisoner answered all questions 
in pure Ukrainian. After thinking the matter over for awhile 
I decided to let him live. 

He reminded me so much of a newborn calf which stands 
with its spindle legs spread wide apart quivering with the 
newness and strangeness of life, its stupid bovine eyes staring 
at you as he thrusts his muzzle against your knees and licks 
them. . *1^' 

We gave him the job of looking after Anya Malenkaya’s 
horses, which he did for more than a year. 

The last of our companies and battalions were crossing the 
Dnieper which was now covered with a thin layer of ice. The 
frosts grew more and more severe and had we stayed there 
another two or three days things would have gone badly with 
us. But fortunately the Germans also let the opportunity slip. 

Here are some entries I made in my diary at this time: 

Nov, 10, Spent two days in Loyev. Today moved into the 
woods. Germans finally brought out their heavy stuff; five 
planes came over and bombed the mill, the millers and the 
policeman’s house all to hell. Some local people were killed. 

Nov, 11, First major skirmish with the police in the vil- 
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lage of Novy Barsuk. Results: look two cars and swept the 
police out for a distance of half a liunclrcd kilometres. Took 
four pliysicians. The Old Man is sitting and liguring how many 
years it will take to restore the pre-war herds of cattle, sheep 
and liogs. Has exact information re hens and geese. 

1 remember what Kovpak said the fust lime 1 met him: 
“There's going to be a good harvest in the LIkraine, and we*ll 
have to destroy all we can and derail trains so the enemy 
shouldn’t get it.” 

A shadow of pain flitted over his face. 

“They’ve taken Putivl with a few' cavalrymen,” he said 
bitterly on another occasion. “I myself raised a monument to 
Lenin on its central square and laid out a boulevard and a 
garden around it. They've knocked down the monument and 
torn up the garden, the swine!” And he ground his weakish 
old man’s teeth. 

That is why when we passed Yamj)oI and Putivl wo fired 
sixty shells at the enemy entrenched in Krolevels. It was a 
diversion, of course, but at the same time it was a demonstra¬ 
tion of strength and confidence. And we fought confidently, 
as only men strong in sjiirit and with a sense of the justice of 
their cause can fight. 

Nov. 12. We rested, washed and knocked the stuffings out 
of the police. 

Nov. 16. Two nights of operations in a row. Blew up a fac¬ 
tory, put a railway station out of commission. Wouldn't take 
the bridge. It was too heavily guarded. Am getting on quite 
well with my studies in Partisan Academy. So far am lucky in 
battle, it would be a pity to be killed before our victory comes 
—and it will come, even our enemies know that. 

“God help you to win,” an old peasant woman in Izbyr 
village said, as she saw us off. Many people say the same. Tfe 
population is for us. the people are wdth us, we must win! 

Nov. 18. Crossed the Pripyat today—our third river on 
this march. Initiative is the most important thing in combat 
and in guerilla warfare the partisans always have the initiative. 
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The enemy does not and cannot know where to expect us, that 
is, if there are no traitors to help him. Today, I think, he at¬ 
tempted to send some over to us. Will have to look into it. 
Had another long talk with wise old Kovpak last night. What 
a splendid mind he has. 

Nov. 19. The Pripyat is at our back. No sleep last night. 
People from Mozyr and Kursk, people from all over our coun¬ 
try. More and more of them are crossing the front lines and 
penetrating into the camp of the enemy, doing their work 
silently and well, slowly but surely undermining the enemy’s 
strength, digging the ground from under his war machine. And 
the day will come when the enemy will fall and groan and 
twist in his death agony. Meanwhile on these quiet, frosty 
nights lit up by the glow of fires and filled with mysterious 
nocturnal sounds, we look forward to the time when the Dnie¬ 
per and Pripyat will flow free again and wash from their banks 
the last traces of the German offal. Spring, our spring, is sure 
to come. 

The harbingers of our spring are treading the partisan 
pathways over the first snows of the Polesie in the wake of 
Kovpak and Rudnev. 

I think of Anya, that Moscow girl whose death gasp I heard 
during the battle at Demekhi station. Her untimely death was 
a challenge to the enemy and proof of the immortality of our 
cause. I liad never seen her alive, but the cry wrung from her 
in her death agony and the soft thud as she fell to the ground 
will haunt me forever. That evening the first snow fell making 
a white shroud for the earth and the body of the girl who had 
given her life for her country. 

And I think of Nina, the seventeen-year-old tommy gunner, 
so daring and gay, with her boyish manner of thrusting her 
hands deep into her pockets and her bold, boyish way of fight- 
Today we talked as we marched together in the column. 
The Germans burnt her father alive in Khutor Mikhailovsky 
where they held him prisoner. The girl had vowed to avenge 
her father s death. She had gone to school in German-occupied 
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territory. Twice she had been sumnioiieti to the police and gen¬ 
darme headquarters where a moustachioed l)oche with sheep’s 
eyes had described to her through an interpreter the delights 
of the three K’s promised her by the Fiihrer. Instead the girl 
had made her way to the partisans and begged for a tommy 
gun, weeping until they gave it to her, and had boldly taken 
to the roads of war. li is hard to kill at the age of seven¬ 
teen., The eyes of the first German she killed xsilh her ovv i 
hands had haunted her dreams for a long time. Nevertheless 
enemies must be killed, and she does it. 

We can well be proud of our girls! 

Nov, 21. Buinovichi. Night. The gendarme headquarters is 
on fire: three buildings all told, with strong points and barbed 
wire all around—a symbol of the new order in Europe. A 
trained Alsatian dog, his tail between Iiis legs, runs up and 
down in front of the llarning buildings, llis intelligent eyes 
are puzzled; he cannot uiidersiaiul what is happening; here he 
has been taught to pursue and tear at people with a Hussian 
smell and to obey his masters in grey-blue unifoims, but now 
the men in grey-blue greatcoats have lied and left llu'ir faith¬ 
ful dog behind, now the Hussians have broken into his citadel, 
set fire to the buildings, razed the barbed wire and are supreiiK* 
everywhere. No wonder the poor animal is at a loss. I am sure 
that I shall still sec a great ninny bewildered, (juestioning 
canine eyes before my fighting career is over; more than one 
traitor in Byelorussia, in the Ukraine, in France and in Nor¬ 
way will howl with surprise when the partisans come and 
destroy the foundations of the “new order.” 

Your gendarmes were only concerned with hoarding the 
grain they had seized; to devour and loot and to rule the 
whole world is what your men in blue-grey greatcoats are fight¬ 
ing for, poor dog! And you thought it was a matter of friend¬ 
ship and devotion! 

Within two or three hours the local population, with our 
permission, had taken possession of the grain stocks we had 
discovered. 
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XIV 


Having crossed the Dnieper and the Pripyat, we entered 
the forest belt which covers the entire northern section of the 
Zhitomir and Rovno regions and stretches northward as far as 
the southern districts of Byelorussia. Here nature herself has 
provided an ideal setting for partisan warfare. 

We moved in broad daylight and the further we advanced 
the higher Rudnev’s spirits rose. He galloped to the head of 
the column on his white horse chatting and joking with the 
scouts. Once he reined in his horse, stretched his hand out to¬ 
ward the dark, slumbering forest with the soft flakes of snow 
lying on the branches of the trees, and half-jokingly declaimed: 

From hercy indeed 

Shall we strike terror in the Swede; 

And here a city by our labour 

Founded, shall gall your haughty neighbour* 

after which he laughed gaily. 

The southern part of the Pripyat basin is wild, marshy, 
heavily wooded land. There are no highways here and few 
large towns. Far away to the west, clinging to the forest tract, 
stands Kovel. Nearer east is the town of Sarny, and on the 
southwestern edge of the forest is Ovruch. That completes the 
list of towns in this huge wooded territory that goes on and 
on for hundreds of kilometres. It seemed as if Nature herself 
had excluded this area from the war zone. 

As we advanced through the woods we often came across 
villages which had never seen enemy troops and had only dim¬ 
ly heard that there was a war on somewhere. The war had 
rolled past them along more southerly roads, or over the 
asphalt highway from Lvov through Rovno to Kiev, or bypassed 
them in the north, from Brest to Minsk. The villages went on 
leading their tranquil existence, with nothing but a dog tax in- 

From Pushkin’s “The Bronze Horseman.’’ 
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troduced by same crazy German commandant to whom the 
Fiihrer had presented these parts as a fief, or an occasional 
plane zooming overhead, to remind of the war that was on. 

But whereas this territory was clearly unsuitable for the 
movement of modern mobile armies, it would have been hard 
to find a better location for a new partisan stronghold west of 
the Bryansk forests. Our march here from the Eastern Ukraine 
served to spread the partisan movement to embrace the entirt 
area west of the Dnieper. 

Our entry into these parts alone was not sulficient to create 
the Partisan Land which was to play the main role in the 
development of the partisan movement in Vlestern Ukruiru*. 
This marsh country, which comprised several administrative 
districts—Lelchitsy, Rakitno, Slovechno and Stolin—and covered 
an area equivalent to a good-sized region, was united under 
German administration into one province or “Gebiet,” as they 
called it. The governor of the area—the Gebietskommissar- 
had chosen the little district town of Lelcliitsy for his head¬ 
quarters and stayed there guarded by a large force of gen¬ 
darmerie and a battalion of police. Until the Lelchitsy provin¬ 
cial administration had been wiped out there could be no ques¬ 
tion of establishing a proper foothold for partisan action. Stalin 
had not sent us all the way from the Eastern UTcraine to cap¬ 
ture these dense forests. We needed them only as a base of 
operations from which daring raids could be made by parti¬ 
sans who were still to be rallied to the struggle and organized 
into a fighting force. At that time we did not know that the 
Lelchitsy operation would have a vital bearing on the succes^^ 
of Kovpak’s Carpathian raid and the springing up of a great 
many partisan formations within the next six to twelve monlh-^ 
in the Zhitomir, Kovno and Kamenets-PodoNk regions of the 
Ukraine that were still ominously silent under the heel of the 
invader. 

If the Germans had been allowed to remain in Lelchitsy or 
Slovechno and entrenched themselves there, there would have 
been no Partisan Land in those parts, and, consequently, no 
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f)artisan headquarters. The battles at these points had a deci¬ 
sive influence on the partisan movement in the Ukraine for a 
whole year ahead. 

Inside the forest thickets we were secure. We made short 
marches by day, leaving the nights for rest. Sometimes we 
halted for a full twenty-four hours or more in the Polcsie vil¬ 
lages, making a careful study of the area. 

At this period I spent a great deal of time at headquarters, 
for Kovpak had put me in charge of reconnaissance. I got to 
know Grigori Yakovlevich Bazyma, the executive officer, and 
Panin, executive secretary of the Communist Party unit, quite 
well. Both were veteran partisans and they liked to reminisce 
about the time when the partisan detachment was being formed. 

I could not but be interested in the background of the partisan 
struggle, and I jotted down some of their reminiscences. This 
pleased Bazyma greatly. 

Often after several hours of concentrated work at head¬ 
quarters he would stretch himself until his bones cracked, push 
his glasses on his forehead and begin to talk, addressing no 
one in particular and seeming to continue a train of thought 
interrupted cither by a battle or by the compilation of some 
plan or report. 

“Here’s another instance,” he would say. “Semyon Vasilye¬ 
vich and I went to Company Three and found the whole lot of 
them snoring and no sentries on guard or anything. It was clear 
that some of them had had a drop too much.... What a 
bunch!” 

As often as not it was this company, the best in the force, 
and Karpenko, its commander, that would be the topic of con¬ 
versation. Many a time Rudnev would be present while Bazyma 
or Panin talked about “old times” and he would smile as he 
listened thoughtfully twisting his moustache. He spoke of Kar¬ 
penko’s men with affection although from all accounts it was 
obvious that this band of young daredevils headed by a stub¬ 
born and undisciplined commander had caused both Rudnev 
and Bazyma little more than trouble and unpleasantness. 
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There had been trouble with Conij)an\ Three almost from 
llie day Karpenko’s group had joined the unit. Allhougli Kar¬ 
penko’s men “recognized” Kovpak as their chief, they still held 
themselves aloof as much as to say: we’re soldiers while all 
the rest are just a civilian crowd, and a lot of old fogeys into 
the bargain. At first they liked being jiartisans, specially when 
Ded Moroz showed them where the food supplies were stored. 
There were barrels of jam there whieli the lads enjoyed i»u- 
meiisely. It was obvious right from the start that the youngsters 
were taking to the negative aspects of partisan life—the free¬ 
dom and the absence of discipline. Kovpak, who had gone* 
through the exacting school of the Red Army, saw and under¬ 
stood all this, for he had witnessed and participated in the 
birth of the first partisan detachments in the years of Civil 
War, ihc Red Guard, and then the regular army of ihe young 
Soviet Republic. He saw and understood, but said nothing, 
biding his time. It was not easy immediately to take in hand 
all these people who had been blown to him by the gale of 
encirclement. 

It was a queer assortment of people that wandered about at 
that early period behind the enemy lines in areas the German 
army had just gone through. Ever\thing was vague and tran¬ 
sitory, moods, sentiments and social orders changed rapidly. 

Just then help came to Kovpak from the neighbouring 
woods in the person of Semvon Vasilyevich Rudnev and his 
small detachment of twenty-odd men. 

In the early autumn, after the first few weeks of the occu¬ 
pation when Kovpak and Rudnev each operated independently 
and had no contact with one another, the former’s first diver- 
sive operations led Rudnev to his trail. The two commanders 
were overjoyed to meet. Both had been having a hard time of 
it. In spite of the difference in age. character and education, 
they had one thing in common—devotion to their duly as Party 
members and an overwhelming desire to make a success of the 
job they had been entrusted with—to organize the partisan 
movement. 
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The hardships they faced were formidable. The Germans 
were strong, not only by virtue of their armaments and their 
military prestige; at that time their strength lay also in our 
lack of skill and our inexperience. 

Some of the newly-baked partisans were inclined to grow 
despondent. They were afraid, and many simply were at a loss 
where to begin. At first Kovpak and Rudnev did most of the 
reconnoitring themselves. 

Kovpak knew bv e\])pricnc‘' that the first battle, however 
small, had to be won; it was imperative to inflict some damage 
on the enemy, no matter how slight. Morale demanded it. Rud¬ 
nev realized this as well. At their very first meeting the com¬ 
manders discussed the situation, exchanged notes on the initial 
stage of the struggle, and Rudne\ proposed to Kovpak that 
they merge the two units. 

Rudnev threw himself energetically into building up the^ 
force and inculcating discipline. He himself set the example 
in every respect. Soldierly appearance, a strict time-table for 
each day, observance of service regulations, ol^edience to supe¬ 
rior officers, regular meals—all these attributes of army life he 
believed to be obligatory for himself and demanded the same 
from his subordinates. 

That is how it was in the army. 

‘*And we partisans need all this even more than the regular 
army does,” he would assure the men. “A hundred times more, 
because we face greater hazards and our forces are less, but 
for all that we have to fight no worse than the army.” 

Many agreed with him, and no one objected, but Karpenko’s 
company looked askance at the new commissar. They didn’t 
like his speeches and still less did they like his actions. But 
for a time they held their peace. The storm burst, curiously 
onouah. over jam. 

Having drawn up regulations for patrol and sentry duty 
and introduced order in regard to the condition in which the 
dugouts were to be kept the commissar turned his attention to 
food. Taking all food supplies on hand into account, he worked 
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out a ration consisting of 200 grams of fatback per man, 
some rusks—whenever possible fresh bread -vegetables (in 
autumn the latter did not need to be rationed), and a mugful 
of jam a day between two men. 

Karpenko’s company received the first part of tin* commis¬ 
sar’s reform coldly, but realizing that you couldn’t get along 
without patrol and sentry duty they gave their silent consent. 
The jam was a different matter. 

This was already an encroachment on their “partisan 
rights.’’ These reckless youngsters bursting with health and 
vitality, young men who at twenty-two had stared death in the 
face more than once, meeting it daily at every step for nearly 
four months now as it thundered down the highways and dusty 
country roads on treads of armour and filled the air with the 
roar of aircraft engines—these youngstcTs did not want to deny 
themselves the only pleasure that remained, the pleasure of 
eating their fill of sweets. 

“The commissar says we’ve got to make it last until winter,” 
they grumbled, “but suppose I’m killed tomorrow. What do I 
care whether it lasts or not... 

The boys began to get tough. 

“Karpo, you tell him, either he is^^ues the jam or ^\c’ll quit 
and to hell with his ‘army discipline.’ ” 

“And we’II divide the jam equally among ourselves. What 
do the old fogeys want it for any wav? They’ll lose their last 
teeth,” Mudry shouted. 

The boys snickered. 

Karpenko alone did not laush. He was silent and gloomy. 

“Let’s send a delegation to him ” proposed Shpingalet. 

“Shut up, fellas! Let the commander have his say!” cried 
Mudry. observing that Karpenko had rai«^ed his head. 

“There’s no need of any delegation,” said Karpenko. “You 
keep quiet for the time being and I’ll get rid of the commissar.” 

That sobered the others at once. They had not expected the 
affair to take such a turn. 

Karpenko turned away. The lads stood around in silence 
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for a while and then broke up, walking in different direc¬ 
tions. 

The following day Bazyma and Panin learned of Karpen¬ 
ko’s threat. They warned the commissar and then went to Kov- 
pak. The latter refused to believe it at first. He called Tsymbal, 
who confirmed the report. 

The affair looked serious. It was quite clear to the com¬ 
manders that the outcome of their first battle, for which they 
had been so carefully preparing, perhaps the fate of the whole 
unit which they had built up at the cost of such efforts, was 
at stake. 

They realized that if they overlooked the incident the unit 
might continue to exist, but not as a Bolshevik force consisting 
of men with principles, but as an armed band with a taste for 
easy pickings. 

The thought sent Kovpak into a passion. 

“So he threatened to shoot the commissar, my commissar, 
did he,” and he tore his tommy gun off its hook. “I’ll line up 
the whole company and shoot him myself.” 

Rudnev stood lost in thought. 

“No, Sidor Artemyevich,” he said. “Let me handle the mat¬ 
ter. It’s better that way.” 

Kovpak calmed down a trifle. 

“Very well. Only be careful. You can never tell with those 
fellows. They’re newcomers here. Who knows what they’re 
capable of.” 

Rudnev had a long talk with Bazyma and Panin. Toward 
evening when twilight had de‘?ccnded. he left his tommy gun 
and revolver with Panin, left the headquarters dugout and 
walked over to the Third Company’s quarters. It was a walk 
of about half a kilometre. 

A half an hour passed, than an hour, and no sign of Rud¬ 
nev. Panin and Bazyma went outside several times and listened 
for footsteps with growing anxiety. But more they could not 
do for Rudnev had categorically forbidden them to go after 
him. 





Company Three was having siii)per when Rudnev enlcred 
the dugout. A few of the men rose when tlie commissar entered, 
but most of them remained sealed looking at their commander 
from time to time. Rudnev stopped in the doorway and looked 
at Karpenko in silence. There was a long pause. 

At last Karpenko looked up. Rudnev stood on the threshold, 
his heels together, his hands slifl at his sides, gazing calmly 
at the sergeant. Karpenko’s e^es wavered and he slowly rose to 
his feet. The rest followed suit with alacrity, 

“Now that’s better!” said the commissar with a sigh of 
relief, as he greeted the men. 

Karpenko returned the greeting and there were hearty ex¬ 
clamations of ^^Zdravstruitr^ Tovnrishch KomissarV^ from all 
sides. 

Rudnev went over to the small iron stove and sealed him¬ 
self on a log that served as a stool. The men crowded together 
to make room for him as he pushed the log closer to the fire. 
Karpenko, who was sittins: barefoot in front of the fire, was 
drying his padded trousers soaked uj) to the knee. The flame 
burned brighter, lighting up the figure of the commissar and 
the partisans grouped around. The men watched their com¬ 
mander in silence. 

‘‘Why are \ou unarmed, (Comrade Commissar?*' one of tlie 
men asked in an attenifit to fill in the awkward pause. 

“Do you see any reason why I sliould need to be armed 

at this moment?” 

“No, but after all you’ve come quite a distance from head¬ 
quarters.” 

“At present I don’t need any wTapons.” the commissar 
said accenting the first two wmr Is. 

“Yes, but there are Germans all over the place,” 

“I’m not worried about the Gormans. I’ve come here to be 
killed by you.. ..” 

Karpenko jumped up. 

“Killed! By whom? Where?” 

“Here in the Third Company.” 



“Why, who would ever dare.... Why, I... 

“Yes, you. . . you are the one who dared.. . 

Karpenko stood bolt upright staring at the commissar. In 
leaping up he had bumped against the stove and several burn¬ 
ing coals rolled under his feet. In his hands he held an iron 
rod which served as a poker. A small piece of burning wood 
fell on his bare foot and his trousers began to smoke. 

“Be careful or you’ll get burned.” Rudnev said softly, 
bending down and removing the coals from Karpenko’s feet. 
Then he stood up and straightened his shoulders and surveyed 
the now chastened mutineers. The iron poker fell to the floor 
with a loud clatter. Rudnev picked it up and thrust it into the 
flames. The sparks leapt upward and the flames shot forth. 

“Well, my lads....” 

“Comrade Commissar,” Karpenko began hoarsely. “You 
shouldn’t have taken that seriously. T fly off the handle very 
easily. After all, I’ve served time for more than one year. .. . 
Worked on the canal.. ..” 

“We’re an excitable bunch, Comrade Commissar.” Mudry 
put in. 

“Nervous, eh? Served prison terms?” 

“Sure, that’s the trouble. ... Don’t be sore...” the others 
chimed in. 

“Let me tell you lads how I got into jail.” 

The lads fell silent, gaping with astonishment. 

“I’ve been a Party member since 1919. Served all my life 
in the army. And in 1937 I was put in prison. Well, I thought, 
it’s some misunderstanding that’ll be cleared up in time. But 
time passed and nothing happened. Finally I was called out, 
given back my Party membership card and told it had been 
a mistake. What would you have done in my place, Karpenko?” 

“Damned if I know!” 

“You see? Nerves, you say! My nerves didn’t stand the 
strain either. I took back my Party membership card, but I 
didn’t return to the army. I’ve had enough, I said to myself. 
I was good and sore. So I went home. Lived there for a couple 
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of years and then the war broke out. I went to Moscow to see 
whether I wouldn’t be taken back into the army. But no one 
hid any time to bother with me there. 1 thoup;ht the matter 
over and made my decision. That’s how 1 hapireu to he in a 
partisan unit, although I am a regular army ofTicer. My pupils 
are now in command of divisions. So )oii see, lads, what hap¬ 
pens when you quarrel with \our countr\. We may argu(‘ 
among ourselves but when our country is at war we have 
forget such things as nerves and ambition. That’s all I have 
to say. What have you to say, Karpenko?'’ 

‘‘Forgive me, Comrade Commissar. It won't happen again.” 

Rudnev held out his hand and the commander of Company 
Three shook it warmly. The commissar stayed on in the dugout 
for a long while. When Panin and Razyma, unable to endure 
the suspense any longer, finally came for him. they found him 
sitting in a circle of partisans eating baked potatoes. Fyodor 
Karpenko and Ivan Namalevanny were busy turning the pota¬ 
toes over in the hot ashes and choosing the best ones for lh(‘ir 
guest. 

“A swell guy,” w^as Mudry’s admiring (ommenl afler 
Rudnev had gone. “It’s terrible how you can size up a person 
wrong.” 

“You fellas had better look out now. I’ll skin the hide off 
anyone who doesn’t knuckle under.” Karpenko threatened, ad¬ 
dressing no one in particular. 

The lights burned in the Third Comj)any’8 dugout until 
dawn.... 

From that time on Karpenko began to perform miracles. 
His company was constantly laying land mines, the men were 
always volunteering for scouting sallies and Bazyma never 
wanted for volunteers for assignments however hazardous. 
Karpenko and his men took part in all the detachment’s first 
battles. They invariably acquitted themselves well, and were 
cited for valour by Kovpak and Rudnev. 

Rut it was not two months before Karpenko was in hot 
water again. It happened when the detachment, after seeing 
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some heavy firing, was marching through Sumy region in a 
northeasterly direction, toward the Bryansk woods. It was 
winter. The snow was deop in the forest and the drifts were 
piled high in the fields and copses. Hungarian regiments were 
advancing to intercept the unit, tliirsting to take revenge for 
the defeat of several of their battalions by the partisans whose 
strength had grown by now to some five hundred men. 

In making its way northward, the partisan force strove to 
by-pass the enemy’s garrisons. At times this meant making 
sizable detours. On one such occasion when headquarters had 
decided on a roundabout route, Bazyma as executive officer 
eummoned the commanders to announce the route and issue 
marching orders. Karpenko did not take to the idea. 

“Why the hell do we have to march an extra thirty kilo¬ 
metres!” he demanded. 

“Those are the orders from the commander and the com¬ 
missar,” Bazyma began explaining. 

“Orders, orders!” Karpenko interrupted irritably. “Let them 
go on giving any orders they like. I’m going straight. . . .” 

“Now, Fedya, don’t get excited... Listen.... The scouts 
report a column of Hungarians in our path. We can’t afford 
to fight them just now. . . 

“Rubbish! You people are always imagining fights. If you 
can t learn how to wage a war there’s no reason why our feet 
should have to suffer for it.” 

Bazyma, hurt, said nothing. 

“You tell them,” Karpenko went on, “that I’ve gone 
straight. While you’re trudging a hundred versts to by-pass a 
dozen Hungarians we’ll get a good sleep at the camp site.” 

With that Karpenko walked out, whistling as he went. 

When he had gone, Rudnev. who had been in the cottage 
for some time and had overheard the conversation through 
a thin partition wall, came over to Bazyma. 

“Karpenko’s off on the rampage again.” 

“Something ought to be done about him, Semyon Vasi¬ 
lyevich,” Bazyma said hotly. 
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“From what I heard it’s too late to try to stop him now. 
He won’t listen. And he’ll only get more arrogant if we try to 
persuade and coax him. Let him do as he pleases.” 

At the next bivouac which lasted for three or four days 
Karpenko and his company were boycotted by the others. Pro¬ 
longed halts of this kind were usually a busy time for head¬ 
quarters. Past action w^as reviewed and reports from the com¬ 
panies and battalions were studied and suminarizcd. 

On Rudnev’s instiuclions orders on this occasion were cir¬ 
culated among all companies except the Tliird. When he no¬ 
ticed this, Karpenko found out what information headquarters 
required and brought it liirnsclf to Bazyma, laying his report 
on the table without a word. Bazyma glanccxl at the paper and 
looked up at Fyodor over the top of his eyeglasses. 

“You can keep it.” 

“What do you mean? All the others are handing in re¬ 
ports. If I don’t, ril be blamed again for violating regulations, 
undermining discipline, and what not. Don’t I know!” 

“No, we won’t. You can keep it,” Bazyma repeated firmly. 

“What’s the idea?” 

“You’re operating independently, aren’t you? You keep 
the report yourself... 

“So that’s it.... Well, I’m going to see the commander 
and the commissar about this.” 

“I wouldn’t advise you to. I’m acting on their orders. 

“What’s this? Are you taking the company away from me? 
I suppose you’d like to put your own Putivl boys on the job. 
Why didn’t you say so!” 

“No one’s removing you. You’ve removed your company 
yourself. So go ahead and do as you please. Report to yourself 
if you like.” 

Karpenko turned on his heel and walked out, slamming 
the door behind him. Rudnev knew that the young man was 
far from pleased with himself. The engagement he had not 
been able to avoid on his independent march had cost Karpenko 
two men killed and six wounded. No one had reproached him, 
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but everyone could see he was suffering for his foolhardiness. 

I'hat evening the detachment moved on. Marching orders 
were sent out secretly half an hour before the appointed time. 
Karpenko had not been notified and the column was already 
lined up before he realized what was happening. He rushed 
up to Bazyma. 

“Why didn’t you send me the orders?” he demanded an- 
grily. 

The old schoolteacher knew that the important thing now 
was firmness. 

“But you’re going your own way, aren’t you?” 

“Now listen here! I’ve had enough of that nonsense!” Kar¬ 
penko shouted. 

Rudnev, who had been watching the scene from the head of 
the column, gave the command and, shouldering their rifles, the 
men moved off, company by company. Sled runners creaked 
as they slid over the snow. Karpenko stood silently watching 
them go. When the last sleds had passed he hoarsely ordered 
his men to fall in and marched off after them over the smooth 
road tramped down by hundreds of feet and polished by the 
runuers of many sleds. 

An enormous red moon was rising on the horizon. 

With a German tommy gun slung across his chest, his 
hands resting on it, Karpenko marched at the head of his com¬ 
pany. The men, swearing softly, their weapons rattling as they 
walked, strode after their commander. 

At dawn they caught up with the tail of the column. It was 
moving at a slow-motion pace into a village, where the billeters 
were hurrying about the streets looking for quarters. Bazyma, 
who v\as busy posting the pickets, rode past. Karpenko went up 
to him. 

“Where am I supposed to stop?” he asked. 

“Vtherever you like,” Bazyma replied. 

Karpenko’s face fell, he blinked rapidly and looked so 
miserable that Bazyma, who had never seen such an expres¬ 
sion on his face, could not suppress a smile. 
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•‘You’re a free agent, aren’t you? You do as you please,” 

he said and, flicking his mount with hi^ wliip, galloped ofl. 

The Third Company had to crowd into a few dilapidated 
cottages at the end of the village. The ejuarters were cramped 
and uncomfortable. To Company Three which was accustomed 
to better treatment this was doubly intolerable. 

“A fine mess we’ve got ourselves into,” Mudry observed to 
his comrades. “What are we going to do about it!'" 

“Karpo’ll think of something,” Shpingalet said confidently. 

“Not him. See how down in the mouth he looks lately? 
He doesn’t eat or drink,” was Namalevanny’s comment. 

“I’ll go and do some scouting,” said Mudry. “I’d like to 
know what Old Man Kovpak and the commissar intend to do 
with us.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the others approved. 

The men felt better after Mudry had left. Now they had 
some hope of finding a way out of their embarrassing position. 
Uncertainty is the worst punishment for men of action and 
strong will. 

Mudry acted with caution. He sauntered over to the sentry 
on duty outside headquarters, lighted a cigarette and engaged 
tiim in conversation having not the remotest connection with 
the matter in hand. He offered the sentry a Hungarian ciga¬ 
rette which the latter put in his pocket. 

Bazyma, who had observed Mudry’s approach through the 
window, winked to the commissar. 

“Reconnaissance,” Rudnev laughed. 

“In force?” 

“I doubt whether they are equal to it at this juncture!” 

“I wouldn’t be so sure. They may even be ready to launch 
an offensive. You never know with these young hotheads.” 

“Let them try, we can handle them.” 

Mudry entered the cottage with a light step and saluted 
smartly. 

“Well, and how are our free Cossacks getting along?” 

quired Rudnev. 
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“Not so bad, Comrade Commissar, Semyon Vasilyevich.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Well.... 1 wouldn’t say good and I Avouldn’t say bad, if 
you know what I mean. ...” 

“A bit vague, aren’t you?” Bazyma said with a smile. 

“I guess so,” Mudry admitted in some confusion. 

“What are your plans?” 

“Plans? Vhat plans can we have!” Mudry sighed. 

“Why, how's that?” Rudnev asked gravely. 

Mudry glanced at him suspiciously, but reading nothing 
but sincere sympathy in Rudnevs expression, he grew con¬ 
fiding. 

“It’s a bad business, let me tell you,” he said with feeling. 
“A tank. Comrade Commissar, is a terrible thing....” 

“It is. ..” replied Rudnev thoughtfully, twirling his mous¬ 
tache. 

“But the human soul is more terrible still... 

“Especially when the human soul is like a wild horse and 
reason doesn’t control it....” 

“Aha, I gel you.... A man’s brains are like a bridle, is 
that it? Fellas like us have to be bridled properly...,” 

“There you go again, wagging your tongue and probing 
into souls,” sighed Bazyma. “A regular Schopenhauer we have 
here.” 

“Who's he with a German name like that?” 

“A philosopher.” 

“Oh, a philosopher, I see.” 

“Well, and how’s your commander?” 

“In the dumps... 

“That’s bad,” said Rudnev. Mudry brightened. 

“That’s what we all think,” he said. “Don’t you think the 
incident could be forgotten. Comrade Commissar, Semyon Va¬ 
silyevich? As if nothing happened....” 

“No, it cannot be forgotten,” Rudnev paused. “But it can 
be remedied.” 

“You mean that?” Mudry said, excited. 
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“There is nothing impossible on chis earth, especially for 

Bolsheviks.” 

“Well, what sort of Bolsheviks are we.... Just a bunch 
of nori-Party fellas....” 

“just the same there is nothing men cannot do.” 

“Am I to pass that on to Karpo?” 

“You may,” said Riulncv impressively. 

Mudry popped out like a cork out of a bottle. 

“You were right, that was a bit of reconnoitcring/' Bazyma 
laughed. 

Before long Karpenko appeared, lie came along at a sol¬ 
dierly gait, saluted the sentr\ as he passed and siiode into the 
cottage. 

“May I speak to you. Comrade Kegiinental ('omniissur,” 
he said standing stiffly at attention. 

“You may,” Kudnev said and rose to his feet. Bazyina 
followed suit. 

“I wish to request tliat the Third Company be put back 
on active dul) and another commander appoinlt'd.” 

‘‘Arid suppose we order you to remain in command, Com¬ 
rade Senior Sergeant?” 

Karpenko hesitated. To surrender the company to some¬ 
one else, to distinguish himself in battle as a rank and filci, 
and, perhaps, to be killed in action would have been a victory 
for him. To accept what was being offered to him now was 
to admit defeat. He did not answer. 

'“’1 order you to take command of the company.” 

“1 submit to army discipline.” Karpenko said at last. “May 

I go?” 

“You may.” 

Karpenko saluted, clicked his heels, swung around smartly 

and marched out. 

Rudnev looked after him with admiration. 

“That’s how to teach them,” remarked Bazyina, wiping his 

glasses thoughtfully. 



“Yes, and it would be a good thing if they could be brought 
closer to the Party... 

“The Party? Karpenko? Isn’t lliat going a bit loo fast 
ahead, Semyon Vasilyevich?” 

“I’m not so sure.... Have to think about it.” 

“Yes, it will bear thinking about,” was Panin’s comment. 

Knowing Karpenko’s character, they did not want to put 
the question point-blank. He might suspect some ulterior motive, 
a desire to tie him down, to encroach upon his independence, 
which was something this young man who risked his life for 
others every day of his existence valued most highly. Rudnev 
knew that were he to ask Karpenko to die for him, the latter 
would do so without hesitation, but he knew also that you 
could not bluntly suggest that he should join the Party, espe¬ 
cially in view of the recent strained relations. 

One day at headquarters Mudry edged up to the commissar 
through the crowd of men grouped around him. 

“Comrade Commissar, Semyon Vasilyevich,” he began with 
a diffidence unusual for him. “Is there any way I could get 
myself into the Party?” 

“What do you mean ‘get’ yourself into the Party?” the 
commissar said, taken aback. “Do you know what you’re talk¬ 
ing about?” 

“Comrade Commissar,” Mudry replied solemnly. “I want 
you to know that to me you are the Party itself. And I wouldriT 
deceive you for anything. I know that isn’t the way to talk 
about such things, I know very well you don’t get yourself 
into the Party, you file an application and you join it. That’s 
all right for other people. But you can’t use the same terms 
when you’re talking about a chap like me. Who the hell is 
Kolka Mudry?” he paused dramatically. “A speculator, a rag¬ 
picker, a fella who was hardly ever out of jail in peacetime, 
always in for some petty offence, buying, selling... although 
I pulled some bigger jobs too. But now fighting honestly for 
my country, I can’t stand aside from the Party. But you can’t 
wipe out a man’s past, can you, Comrade Commissar, Semyon 



Vasilyevich? Can you, Comrade Kuvpak? I don't know how 
to pul it. .. . Maybe I’m not talking right, or ma)l)e chaps like 
me can’t get ahead, but if they can't it won't be fair.. .. Com¬ 
rade Commander, you talked lo Stalin himself about things.... 
Maybe you can radio him asking for advice, huh?” 

Rudnev put an arm about Mudry's shoulders. 

“That’s all right, my boy,” he laughed. “I see what you 
mean. Very well. Have you recommendations?” 

“I have a few in reserve. Comrade Commissar.” 

“I couldn’t even try to get myself into the Party,” Kar¬ 
penko who was present through all this observed in a sad voice. 
Rudnev pricked up his ears. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Well, how can I expect anyone lo vouch for a guy like 
me?” 

Kovpak and Bazynia exchanged glances. Rudnev dug into 
the pocket of his tunic and pulling out a sheet of paper folded 
into four handed it to Fyodor. Karpenko rose to his feet. He 
looked Rudnev straight in the eye but did not lake the prof¬ 
fered paper. Kovpak and Hazyma stood with similar olTcrings. 

“Take it!” Kovpak said sternly. “Only remember that in 
the twenty-five years I have been a member of the Communist 
Party I have not disgraced myself or been disgraced by anyone.” 

Karpenko silently took the recommendations and went out. 

Half an hour later Mudry sidled into the collage. 

“He’s writing an application,” he confided. “He’s filled 
three notebooks already, torn them up and started all over 
again. Ah, Comrade Commissar, you’ve certainly got him think¬ 
ing. It’s remarkable what power that Party membership has 
over a man’s soul!” 

“Kolka Schopenhauer is at it again,” said Bazyma from 
his desk. 


I have a son. He is only four as I write this. I wish hivn 

a better life than Fyodor Karpenko had. But if ever he makes 



a mistake in his life and is called upon to rectify it, be he guilty 
of commission or omission, let him do as Karpenko did. I 
earnestly believe he could not do better. 

XV 

On November 24, 1942, we took Slodolichi, a large village 
located some twelve kilometres from the district town of Lel- 
chitsy. Though the old part of the village with its crooked 
drives was a typical Polesie hamlet, the new section put up a 
few years before the war gave it the appearance of an up and 
coming settlement. This new part was situated on a bit of an 
elevation and consisted of modern standard cottages laid out 
on both sides of an improved street. Before the war the place 
had electric lights and a steam-powered flour mill, and the 
local collective farm boasted a fleet of trucks and a dairy that 
was famous all around. 

On the night of the twenty-sixth we moved from here on Lei- 
chitsy along a good sleigh road. The object of the operation 
was to surround the place and wipe out the stronghold from 
which the Nazis reached out their tentacles into the surround¬ 
ing country. 

“Let’s show them what we can do, lads,” Rudnev said to 
the unit commanders, half-jokingly, half-seriously. “Don’t for¬ 
get that I^lchitsy’ll be our Cannae!” 

By midnight the companies had moved up to their initial 
positions and the attack began. We made good progress in the 
outskirts, and the greater part of the town was occupied quickly 
enough, but in the central section our advance began to slow 
down. Part of the central street on which the office buildings 
were located fell into our hands, but the enemy now began to 
offer stiffening resistance. The large two-storey building sur¬ 
rounded by barbed wire which was occupied by the gendar¬ 
merie, the stone building housing the Gebietskommissar’s of¬ 
fice, a park located where a number of streets converged in 
the centre of the town, the jail and other brick buildings had 
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all been turned into strong points by the Germans. Kovpak, 
who had set up his command post at the town’s edge, decided 
to send his artillery into action. Company Thirteen got orders 
to screen the battery. 

Our first job was to smoke the enemy out of the gendar¬ 
merie building, and a dozen 76-mm. shells accompHshod it. We 
rushed the building, which we found packed full of rifles, skis, 
sacks of sugar and underwear so that it looked like a general 
irturc. On the heels of the assault group another hundred or 
hundred and fifty of our men pushed in. 

I looked out into the street from a eorner window which 
afforded a view of the handsome mansion of the (Jehietskom- 
missar across and a bit up the way. The street ended here; 
beyond was the tiny town park, fenced in all around and sur¬ 
rounded by trenches. Next to the park stood a cube-shaped bulk 
of stone with loopholes through which the muzzles of machine 
guns showed, and near it an anti-tank gun was firing down 
the street. The battalions advancing up streets in the outskirts 
had already closed the trap around the Nazis. Realizing that 
escape was out of the question, the enemy was now keeping 
up a furious fire. 

I had under my command only eighteen men from Company 
Thirteen. I shouted to Berezhnoi: “Skirt them from the right 
and take the park in the flank.” Then I sprinted into the door¬ 
way of the Gebietskommissar’s mansion, which we had taken 
by that time, and shouted to the men inside: 

“Follow me! Let’s give it to them!” 

The attack was on. 

Pouring out of the windows of the Gebietskommissar’s 
office, the men of the Fifth and Sixth companies charged the 
park while the Thirteenth was outflanking it through the back 
gardens. I dashed together with the Third for the cube-shaped 
structure of stone. In a few minutes it was all over, dead Ger¬ 
mans sprawled on the ground around the anti-tank gun, and our 
lads were scouring the trenches for living Nazis who had thrown 
themselves down among the corpses to escape detection. 
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Later we learned that the block-shaped stone structure we 
had been fighting for had been the pedestal of a statue o’f 
Lenin. The Germans had removed the sculpture and turned 
the base into a strong point with machine-gun emplacements at 
the corners. A few minutes after the attack when the last Ger¬ 
man had been taken care of, two Luftwaffe fighter planes ap¬ 
peared overhead and after circling around three times, came 
down lower to get a better view. As soon as we opened fire 
at them they made off in a southerly direction. 

Shoitly after, enemy reinforcements consisting of two ar¬ 
moured cars and some 300 infantry riding in trucks came in 
from the Zhitomir side. We set their armoured cars on fire and 
wiped out the rest of the force. 

This happened on November 27, 191*2, at a time when the 
Red Army at Stalingrad had smashed through the enemy lines 
at Kalach and Klctskaya and begun closing the trap around 
Paiilus’ Sixth Army. 

Here are some of the entries I made in my diary at the 
time: 

“WeVe taken the Gebiets seat of Lelchitsy. More than 300 
German invaders were killed in the fighting, and with them 
two German women as well as a number of policemen, the bur- 
gomoister, the community elder and many others like them were 
dispatched to kingdom conic. The battle in as interesting for me. 

“Again had occasion to take part in close-range action, 
which I have sampled a great many times during this war. 
The battle was interesting also in so far as it showed me in 
practice how much the will power of a commander can do 
when your attack seems to be bogging down. Besides, I was 
lucky again; twdee death rubbed shoulders with me but didn’t 
get me. The first lime when an armour-piercing anti-tank shell 
decapitated a machine gunner right next to me, and the second, 
when a bullet, an ordinary tiny bullet, just missed my ear and 
tore into the upper lip of my neighbour. 

“Nina Sozina has been wounded. If only she lives until 
word comes of her decoration. 
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“A’oi;. 30. Medical orderly Marusya died of wounds today. 
How many girls have already lost their lives in action!” 

By smashing the Hillerile slronghold al Lelchitsy, w'c cleared 
ihe way for the establishment of parlisa!i supremacy on the 
middle reaches of the Pripyat. At ihe same lime Sal)urov's 
success at Slovechno pushed the boundaries of Partisan Land 
southward. A huge territory south of Mozyr and Pinsk was 
now cleared of German garrisons, and though still in the form¬ 
ative stage, the partisan-lield area here promised to be several 
times as great as that in the Bryansk forest*^. Moreover, it was 
a more promising base for operations against the enemy's corn- 
immicalion lines. 

The Germans apparently did not attaeli suffieienl impor¬ 
tance to these developments at first, for if was only a montU 
later, when the newly-created Partisan I.nnd was already mak¬ 
ing itself painfully felt, that they Ix^gan to do something about 
it. By that time, how'ever. it was loo late. 

Later the Hitlerites put their local aullu)rities at Lelchitsy 
on trial, the details of which I learned from the Gesla]>o archives 
our forces seized in Zhitomir nearly two )cars later when that 
city was retaken. The people involved were the Gehietskom- 
missar, the local gendarme chief and other Nazi officials. Some 
of them were sentenced to deatli, others con\i( led poslhu- 
mously. This did not help the Germans either. Partisan Land, 
Rudnev's dream, had come into being. 

XVI 

After settling accounts with the Germans in Lelchilsy, we 
halted at the villages of Glushkevichi, Pribylovichi and Kopi- 
shche located some distance southwest of that town, in the heart 
of the Pinsk marshes. Headquarters and the First Battalion 
were stationed in the first, the Fourth in the second, and the 
Second and Third battalions in the last of the three. 
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We spent about a month here, during which time I had an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the local people of whom 
I had heard so much. It was about them, the men and women 
of Polesic, that Lesya Ukrainka wrote her splendid works, and 
talking with the old folks or watching the young girls dance 
I could visualize the rharacters of her “Forest Song.” Had the 
Germans taken a greater interest in the poetry of the people 
they set out to enslave, they might have seen nightmares of a 
goblin that rose from the Pinsk marshes—a goateed sprite 
named Kovpak who went about wrapped in a Hungarian sheep¬ 
skin coal reaching down to his heels, carrying a tommy gun, 
invulnerable to bullets and impossible to capture, his bony 
hands reaching out at the throats of the invaders and squeez¬ 
ing, squeezing. .. . 

During halts Rudnev made daily rounds of the wounded, 
taking a keen interest in their recovery and reading them the 
war bulletins issued by the Soviet Information Bureau which our 
radio operators took down every day. Once I went with him to 
sec Nina Sozina, who had been seriously wounded during the 
taking of Lelchitsy. The scventetm-year-old tommy gunner lay 
in her col deathly pale, grilling her teeth to suppress a groan. 
I vividly remembered the talk I had had with her during a 
march when she told mo she had joined the detachment in 
order to avenge her father whom the Germans had brutally 
murdered. 

Rudnev sat down on the edge of the cot and took the 
wounded girl by the hand. She opened her eyes. 

“Comrade Commissar...” she whispered. Rudnev took a 
radiogram from his pocket and read it to her. The Government 
had awarded her the Order of the Red Banner. 

The girl’s eyes closed and her long lashes fell like a shadow 
on her cheeks. X^Hien her eyes opened again she was smiling. 

‘‘Thank you. Comrade Commissar! Now I am certain that 
I shall get better.” 

“Of course you will,” we replied. 

After resting for a few days and having drunk the vodka, 
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rum and cognac we had found in the Gchietskomniissar’s pri¬ 
vate cellars, we were again ready for action, and a rather risky 
operation was plotted out at headquarters. 

Several nights in succession Kovpak, Rudnev, Razyma, 
Voitsekhovich and I sat bending over a map laid on Kudnev’s 
desk, our attention centred on an oilopns labelled ‘"Sarny." 
Its tentacles were four black lines representing railways radiat¬ 
ing outward; meandering blue lines standing for rivers were 
its feelers. The problem was how to crush this monster. Tlie 
Lelchitsy operation, the “Partisan daiinac*’ as Kudiiev was 
wont to call it in jest, could not be repeated h(‘rc. The town 
had a considerably bigger garrison, it was harder to ai)proaeh, 
and, most important of all, it was linked with the outside by a 
great many communication lines All of lljese considerations, 
however, only served to make it an all the more desirable target. 

Reconnaissance parties worked hard and brought back 
prisoners for questioning. I had been a})point(xl chief intelli¬ 
gence ofFicer at Kovpak’s headquarters, and in that capacity I 
submitted exhaustive information on the Sarny garrison which 
went to show that the place could not be taken by either frontal 
attack or encircling operation. We lacked the men to do it, our 
artillery shells were giving out and the situation was not much 
better with small-arms ammunition. Yet we knew that the four 
radial railways were pumping trainload after Irainload of mu¬ 
nitions and troops to the front and sucking in a constant flow 
of plundered grain and timber for further shipment to Ger¬ 
many. More than that, we were painfully aware of tlie pas*«age 
over those lines of trains with sealed carriages carrying Soviet 
people for slave labour in Germany from all over the Ukraine. 

As the fat tentacles of the octopus pulsated with an incTCJs- 
ing flow of trains, Rudnev studied the map with a tormertted 
expression on his face. 

“We’ve got to crush it, W'e’ve just got to!” he exclaimed 
striking the table with his fist. “But we can’t do it!” 

And a plan was born. I do not remember which of us first 
thought of it, but the idea was immediately taken up by every 
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member of the top command. Sarny was to be crossed off the 

map! 

“The idea is to cut all of the railway lines simultaneously 
and stop all traffic through Sarny, putting it completely out 
of the running without tackling the town itself,” Rudnev con¬ 
cretized the scheme. Although the details were still to be worked 
out, it was immediately named Operation Sarny Ooss. 

This was suggested by the cross-like layout of the rail 
junction through which the north-and-soulh line from Barano¬ 
vichi to Rovno and the east-and-w^est line from Kovel to Kiev 
passed. Within a few dozen kilometres of the hub, the lines 
running in all four directions crossed a number of rivers. Thus 
the fate of Sarny could be decided without touching the place 
itself by blowing up four or five of the bridges on its approach¬ 
es at once. 

On a certain night the bridges were to be blasted, and the' 
evil octopus was to be put out of the running for a long time 
to come. We planned the operation carefully, and with equal 
precision it had to be carried out by our companies and bat* 
talions. The heavy blanket of snow^ was an ally, for it made 
it possible to carr> oiU the idea quickl) and quietly. The bulk 
of the supply train and heavier equipment was left a hundred 
kilomelres away from the scene of the operation, and the com¬ 
panies assigned for the task wTre moved to their initial posi¬ 
tions by sleigh. Our horses had had a good rest and could 
easily manage this distance in a day. This gave us the added 
advantage of the element of surprise. On the whole the opera¬ 
tion was an examination of the maturity and organizational 
ability of the top command as well as of the skill of the inter¬ 
mediate partisan officers. 

The difficulty of the operation consisted in the fact that 
the bridges bad to be demolished simultaneously although 
they were located anything from thirty to fifty kilometres apart. 

Each of the five commanders in charge of the demolition 
parties had to act on his own. Separated as they were by dozens 
of kilometres of enemy-held territory, the “neighbours,” to use 
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a front-line expression, could not maintain contact with one 
another by either messengers or flare signals. liesicVs, it was 
hard to tell who was whose neighbour, just as it was not 
easy to grasp where was right and where left. War willinul 
front line and without flanks—such was in brief the tactical 
substance of the operation. Tlie movement to initial positions, 
the blowing up of the bridges, and the return of tlu' demoli¬ 
tion parties to the main forces were to take three days all told. 

Not knowing wdiat was happening, those of us who remained 
at headquarters were racked by anxiety as we waited for the 
demolition parlies to return. The second night after their <lc*- 
parlure, when, according to the time schedule, they should have 
been at their initial positions, I worked late at li(‘adquarters. 
On my way to my billet I noticed the dark figure of a man in 
a black fur cap and sbee])skin jacket pacing up and down 
under tlie moonlit sky studded witli a myriad of stars. It turned 
out to be Rudnev. He was nervously rubbing his hands and 
glancing at his watch at frequent intervals. Siiddtmly the ilull 
thud of an explosion came from the south, muflled by distance 
and the soft blanket of woodland until it was barely audible. 
Had it not been a clear, fro‘-ly niglit, we might not have 
heard it at all. Rudnev froze in his tracks and listened as if 
he expected to catch the echo too of the distant detonation. 

“Good lad, Tsynihal!” he said after a moment’s f)ause, 
resuming Iiis pacing. Every now and then he stopped to listen. 

“\^diy the devil doesn’t Kulbaka show any sign of life? 
They’re always lagging behind, the damn co-operators!” 

The snow again scrunched under his feet as he look a few 
steps. Suddenly he slopped, raising his hand. We instinctively 
felt rather than heard how the earth heaved somewhere to the 
north of us under the impact of six hundred kilograms of Ivgh 
explosive. 

“See, academician! Clean work, isn’t it?” Rudnev .slapped 
me on the shoulder, highly pleased. 

A few minutes later a red glow diffused hy the bright moon 
appeared on the horizon due west 
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‘Thafs Berezhnoi!” the camimissar exclaimed. “But why 
are there no explosions? What the hell are they burning out 
there?” 

The glow rose and fell suggesting explosions, a great many 
of them, but no sound carried to our ears. 

For a long time we walked up and down waiting to hear 
what other tidings the only messenger available in this strange 
operation—the quiet frosty air of Polesie—might have to 
bring us. This was the night of December 4, 1942, the very night 
that fifteen hundred kilometres cast of us the Red Army forces 
at Stalingrad closed the trap around Paulus’ army. 

The next day the companies that carried out the operation 
returned reporting success. The tentacles of the Sarny octopus 
had been lopped off, one of them at two points. It was clear 
that the monster would remain out of the running for some 
lime. 

That night Kovpak summoned his commanders to hear their 
reports. As he listened, his hand—the right hand with the 
fingers maimed in the first world war—rested on a map laid 
before him, then gradually clenched into a fist as if gathering 
the towns, roads and bridges into his powerful grip. That grip 
would scpicezc the stuffings out of the Germans, I thought. 

“Just wait a while, lads,” he was saying. “Before long 
we’ll have made frog food out of the Hitlerites in this neck of 
woods.” 

The partisan officers had passed their examination. Notable 
among them were Tsymbal, the ex-sergeant of Rodimtsev’s di¬ 
vision which now was fighting in Stalingrad; Kulbaka, a veter¬ 
an of the war with Finland and ex-chairman of a consumers’ 
co-operative society in Glukhov, Sumy region, who had first 
organized a partisan detachment of his own and operated in¬ 
dependently until he joined Kovpak and became one of his 
battalion commanders; and Berezhnoi, the scouts’ favourite, a 
young, dark-eyed Ukrainian who had served in the Red Army 
as a scout and paratrooper and had a flair for finding his way 
in unknown terrain, liked by all for his unfailing cheerfulness. 
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In the course of subsequent operations these three along with 
a great many others grew into capable regimental and battalion 
commanders in Kovpak’s division. 

The Sarny operation threw the Hitlerites into a frenzy. Our 
reconnaissance reported that they had arranged to ha\e tin* 
railway cars unloaded at the demolished bridges and the goovls 
reloaded on another train on the far side. To prevent this we 
sent raiding parties to attack the loading points and derail 
trains with bridge-building materials. We also learned that oui 
success helped to uproot faith in the in\ineibilily of the (b‘r- 
mans among the rather backward peasant folk of Western 
b'kraine. The j>easants welcome<l our st’outs and supplied them 
with fresh information about the enemy, and even made trips 
on our request to Sarny and other towns to pick nj) the intel¬ 
ligence we needed. 

We were highly amused by the sequel to the burning of the 
200-nietre wmoden bridge at Dombrovitsi by Herezhnoi as re¬ 
ported by our scouts. On his way to the bridge he had pieked 
up in a nearby village two old men for guides; these were 
eager enough to show the w'ay once they found out what it was 
all about. All the w^ay to the bridge they kept on nudging each 
other and smiling at the thought of how’ the Germans would 
feel when they found the bridge gone in the morning. One of 
the old men brought along an axe and a saw and set to cutting 
down telegraph poles. They w'erc loud in their praises of the 
way the partisans first blew up the bridge and then s<'t the 
remains on fire, and escorted the party a con«‘iderahlc distance'. 

The next day a technical commission arrived on the s<‘cru* 
from Sarny to size up the damage. The Hitlerite experts had 
seen enough of sabotage conducted by partisans and rouhl 
hardly have been amazed by the charred ends of piles which 
was all that w^as left of the bridge; what worried them most 
w'as the large round objects suspended practically at water 
level from ropes attached to the piles jutting out from the river. 
When one of the members of the group wanted to make a closer 
examination, the others held him back, fearing a Iran of one 
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kind or another. Another committee of experts arrived the next 
day and established that the bridge could be restored in two 
weeks were it not for the strange yellow spheres. The matter 
was reported higher up, and only when a third group of ex¬ 
perts arrived, did the local policeman accompanying them 
realize v\hal it was that worried the Germans so much. He 
picked his way over the remnants of the girders and trusses to 
the mysterious objects which turned out to be ordinary pump¬ 
kins. He removed them and brought them to the German ex¬ 
perts, but he could not refrain from bursting out into loud 
laughter as he explained what it was all about in his broken 
German. The fat German who headed the commission could 
not forgive him his mirth and decided that the policeman could 
not have been so ready to investigate the objects had he not been 
connected with the partisans and, hence, in on the secret. The 
policeman was forthwith arrested. 

The Germans apparently never realized the significance of 
the incident. I am certain, however, that the pumpkins were 
put llieic by the two peasants who acted as l]erc/hnoi’’s guides 
and who obviously were highly jubilant over the success of the 
oiieialion. It was the Ukraine herself who gave the Germans 
the pumpkin.* 

Partisan Land had struck roots deep among the people. 


XVII 

Operation Sarny Cross naturally could not pass without 
repercussions. In about ten days’ time our scouts began to spot 
signs of trouble ahead. The Germans were concentrating troops 
in Korosten, Olevskoye and Rakitno, and bringing in artillery 
as well. 

Like a bolt from the blue, a German column coming over 

* According to old Ukrainian custom, a girl rejects an unwelcomed 
suitor by giving him a pumpkin. A present of a handkerchief and an 
embroidered towel is the sign of acceptance. 
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a forest road from the direction of Slolino desreiuled upon the 
village of Staroye Selo, surrounded it, killed a large part of 
the population, and burned down the village. None of our par¬ 
tisans, not even our scouts, had ever been to this parlinilu* 
village. It was clear that the fritzes were gelling rallied. 

Wailing for the return of the demolition stpiads ue had 
sent out to delay the restoration of the wrecked bridges, we 
were detained in the same vicinity so long that llie (Jrrmaiis 
managed to probe out our location. Then a sudden lhaw melted 
the first snow, and moving about meant using wagons instead 
of sleighs. Kovpak kept putting off the decision lo move, wait¬ 
ing for the frosts. 

On December 18 the Germans oceupied all the nearby vil¬ 
lages lying south and west of our cncampmcjit. Though they 
had considerable strength at tiieir disposal, our command de¬ 
cided to engage them in battle in order to divert allenlion from 
the small groups returning from sabotage missions. 

At this time I had an experience which I shall not forget 
so soon. During the day the enemy had driven our j>ickct from 
the village of Khochin, and we planned to relaliale by wij)ing 
out the enemy garrison there that very night. 1 was lo take four 
companies and strike the main blow from the north. Another 
force under Kovpak set out to effect a flanking movement from 
the cast. Saburov promised lo send in a detachment from the 
^oulh. 

We marched out of the village, forded a creek and had 
practically crossed a forest glade when one of Company Two*» 
ammunition wagons broke down. The men crowded around the 
vehicle and began transferring the load to other carl‘s. While 
this was going on, I laid my map case and tommy gun on a 
wagon and, taking along four local peasants who were acting 
as our guides, walked into the woods to survey the lay of the 
land. I had gone a couple of hundred metres when I heird the 
column get under way and as I reached a smaller glade lying 
off the road I could distinctly see the leading wagons in the 
moonlight at the far end of the clearing. 1 turned back into 
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the woods, but no sooner had I done so than two light machine 
guns sprang into action behind and to the left of me. The 
tracer bullets lit up the bushes around, placing the enemy at 
no moie than ten paces away from where I was. I reached for 
my tommy gun instinctively only to remember that I had left 
it behind. The head of the column swung to the right, and on 
the other side somebody went crashing through the underbrush: 
it was my guides hotfooting it into the forest as fast as they 
could. 

I s])iang into the shelter of a small fir thinking fast. 

The Germans had been able to spot us first for their for¬ 
ward elements, knowing that they wcie closing on us, were 
moving with utmost caution, wdiercas we, having just left our 
base, had not taken the j)roper precautionary measures. This 
gave the German patrol tlie advantage in the first stage of the 
night action that followed. As for myself, there I was prac¬ 
tically on top of the Gtainan machine guns unable to do any¬ 
thing about it. No bullets came my way, and, doubling back, I 
effected a sliamefaced retreat through the underbrush, cursing 
myself for my negligence. Il oceuired to me that under the 
circumstances the only thing left for a commander to do was 
to blow his brains out, but 1 diduT even have that choice 
for the wagon I had laid my gun on was the devil knows 
where. 

I finally ran into a group of men bandaging Nina Sozina’s 
leg in the shelter of some trees; the poor girl who had just 
recovered from the wound she received at Lelchitsy was wound¬ 
ed again. Near them I found the ill-starred w^agon wdth two 
light machine guns and my tommy gun on top. 

Quickly sizing up the situation, we drew back slightly and 
dug in for defence. After a battle that lasted all that night and 
the next day, orders came from Kovpak and Rudnev to begin 
withdrawing northward from Glushkevichi. 

The date was December 18, 1912. 

During the nearly two years I was still to campaign in 
enemy held territory. I never again parted from my w^eapons. 



for 1 knew that luck like luine near khocliiii wm*. possible 
only once in a lifetime. The cx}»erience prohal)!) made »o in¬ 
delible an imprint in iiiy ineinon also l>t*eaii>e Hmlnev rubbed 
it in for a long time after. 


XVllI 

The night after the )>allle at (MiK*>hk<‘vit hi ue j)as.s(‘<l lliroiigl: 
ihc village of Pribylovichi, leaving l)ehin(l the lake on the iee 
of which Kovpak had plannt‘(l to las out an air ^Iri)). We 
needed a place where j)lanes could land in order to be able 
to evacuate the sizable number of woinid(‘d that had ac<*nmii- 
lated since we set out from lht‘ Brsansk foiisls. |h‘Hi(h‘s, we had 
to get new suppli(‘s of ammunition, for oui -^lock^ were ninnine 
low\ 

By midnight the liead of the column niched the outskirts 
of the large village of Hiikhcha. 'flic pla((* had a lumber mill 
and an industrial 'Celiou adjoining it at one of its fring(‘s. This 
consisted of some brick buildings and sliird\ woodt ii h()\is<‘s 
and a main street willi j>avement and sid(‘walks. 

A scouting parly w e had sent ahead the day lad ore to sur¬ 
vey the projected route had returned in th(‘ cveming with the 
report that Bukhclia was unoccupied, and Inmee we planned 
to pass through the place. Now% howe\(T. the reconnaissanee 
patrol that preceded the column tonnd the Ciermans in posses¬ 
sion; they had entered the village after our first ‘scouting part) 
had left. 

The peasants living in the cottage^ at llie edge of the vil¬ 
lage did not know how^ many Germans there were, though tliey 
had observed that the train of carts was a long one. The bold¬ 
est of the residents said they had counted no less than a hun¬ 
dred wagons. The Germans had taken up quarters in the seho^*) 
and the brick and wooden buildings near it. 

Gorkiinov, who was the executive nfficer’s assistant in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to intelligence, went himself to the fringes of 
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the village vvilh the reconnaissance party. I was lying on a gun 
carriage barely able to keep niy eyes open, for I had bad no 
sleep during the three previous hectic days, and a bit down¬ 
hearted because Rudnev had been joking all evening about my 
taking pail in the engagement at Khochin without my tommy 
gun, when Gorkunov returned, visibly excited, to report on the 
situation to the commander and commissar. Saluting smartly, 
he asked to be given charge of cleaning up Rukhcha. 

Gorkunov rated very liigh in Rudnev’s opinion, and his 
background and the way lie came to join the partisans are 
interesting indeed. An ex-lieuleiiant of the Red Army, he had 
j>lun(lered on Kovpak’s force during its first march through 
Sumy region, in the rigorous wdnler of 194.1-1912, when it 
numbered only a few hundred men and was still only gettinsj 
the feel of the cross-country march method of waging guerilla 
warfare. The partisans liad taken a village located in the heart 
ot the steppe and Gorkunov walked straight into the arms of 
one ol Kovpak’s pickets at a crossroads outside the village. 

He had been wounded in the fighting west of the Dnieper, 
and, cut off by the German advance, had fallen into enemy 
hands. He managed to escape and obtain false identification 
jiapers and civilian dollies. Thus armed he set out eastward 
intending to cross over to our side. By this time the front was 
tar beyond Sumy region, and the Germans were already setting 
up their “new order'’ here. Though rumours about partisans 
were current among the peasants, no one really seemed to know 
anything about them, and to be able to pass through all the 
police posts and pickets the Germans had stationed in the vil¬ 
lages, Gorkunov thought up a fictitious past for himself backed 
by appropriate papers. He posed as a trader, actually got some 
sort of goods to carry with him, and fixed himself up with a 
paper showing he was going eastward on business. So he slipped 
frontwards village by village until he was detained by the 
partisan picket. 

The outguard commander to whom he was taken inspected 
his papers, but asked no questions. 
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‘‘Wliy waste time trying to figure out who he is? Take him 
to headquarters,” the commander finally said to one of the nu n. 

There were several partisans at headquarters when (Jorku- 
nov walked in, swept off his cap and, still believing he had 
fallen into the hands of a police detachment, addressed them 
loudly: 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen!” 

“Afternoon,” replied a man with a black moustache who 
was bending over some papers. The man next to him was bang¬ 
ing away at a typewriter. Laying aside the papers in front of 
him, the black-niouslached man began questioning Gorkunov. 
The latter had repeated his fictitious story so many limes that 
by now he could reel it off quite eonvinringly. 

Gorkunov was sure of that story, for each detail cheeked 
and dovetailed to perfection, and he knew he could spin it 
off like an actor recites a monologue he has learned by heart. 
At first he worked to soften up his hearer with a tale of woe 
about how hard it had been for him as a rich peasant's son 
to live under the Soviets, how he had been exiled and how he 
had made his escape. His hatred for the Bolsheviks came next 
—this he had found effective with the policemen, whom the 
Germans recruited from among the criminal and generally shady 
element. Finally he cracked a couple of jokes about how he 
had put it over on the commanders in the Hed Army and helped 
the Germans by his actions. 

The man at the typewriter had stopped typing and was now 
listening attentively. Someone else came in from the next room. 
Gorkunov felt he had done an excellent job of misleading his 
interrogators and decided to round out his story. 

“Is that all?” the man with the black moustaches asked, 
rising from his chair. 

Gorkunov nodded in reply and pulled out a fat pouch full 
of home-grown tobacco from his pocket. 

The man with the moustache wore a sheepskin jacket 
thrown over his shoulders. It was unbuttoned and revealed an 
expanse of khaki tunic and a wide leather belt. Policemen, too, 
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wore belts like that, but now Gorkunov noticed that this partic¬ 
ular belt had a five-pointed star on the buckle. He had con¬ 
cluded that the other had not had time to hammer out the 
Ked Army symbol wlien the jacket slipped down from one of 
the moustached man’s shoulders revealing the Order of the 
Red Star pinned to the tunic breast. 

“Now Tve done it!” Gorkunov thought, and out of sheer 
surprise dropped on the bench behind him. The man with the 
black moustache walked over to him. Gorkunov drew himself up. 

“Is that all?” came the question again. 

Gorkunov was tongue-tied. V! hat could he sa) at a moment 
like this? Tlie partisans behitid the table stirred, and he could 
hear the words, “(h)mrade Commissar!” 

It was now clear enough where he was. 

The man with the black mousUnhe slill stood ihcie and 
looked right through him. 

“Now what else can you sav for yourself?” he went on, 
looking Gorkunov in the e\es. “You... son of a bitch!” 

“Now friends, gentlemen, that is, comrades .. stammered 
Gorkunov. 

“That’s enough, we know" all about it,” Rudnev, for he it 
was, cut him short, then shouted into the next room: “Take this 
mug into the guardhouse!” 

Gorkunov marched into the lock-up, lay down on the bunk, 
his head resting on his hands, and wrestled with the painful 
thought of whether they would shoot or spare him. At head¬ 
quarters he had not had the opportunity to offer anyone a 
smoke, but now partisans kept dropping in, leaving as soon 
as they had lighted up. Two of them remained, sitting down 
on a bench opposite Gorkunov. One of the two, a boy of about 
seventeen with thick black e>ebrows, stared at Gorkunov’s w^hite 
felt boots without attempting to hide what he had in mind. 

“Good hoots the trader’s got,” he said, obviously rubbing 
it in, as he sat there swinging his legs. Winking at his comrade, 
whom he called Sasha, he went on. “Ought to fit me, what 
d’you think?” 
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‘'You could try them on. Kadik,*’ moustached Sasha ad- 
\ised. 

“Right enough/’ said the hoy, “we'll do so when we've... 
And he suggestively clicked his longue. 

‘‘They’re going to shoot me all right/' thought Corkunov, 
He jumped up an<l mo\ed toward the two. Sa'-ha reached for 
his holster. 

“Now there, }ou lake it (‘asy!" he said ihrealeningly. 

The boy continued swinging his legs, his (‘urious eyes 
watching the prisoner closely. 

“You can see he’s an army man,” he ohsi^rved to his com¬ 
panion. “Notice how he snaps to attention? Rut he’s never been 
in a German prison camp; the Germans teach their prisoners 
to do it another way.” 

Gorkunov grasped at "his observation like the proverbial 
drowning man at a straw' and sitting down next to tli(‘ boy began 
telling his ^tory as it really was, earnestly and in a hurry, fear¬ 
ing they would not lei liim ‘-peak to the end. He lohl them he 
was a Red Arm) lieutenant, how lie had lunl to make his way 
through enemy-held territory and what ln‘ had becm ihrougli. 
The boy listened with interest. It seemed he was aln*ady pre¬ 
pared to accept Gorkunov’s explanations when he suddenly 
caught himself. 

“Go ahead, put it on thicker,’’ Ih' said carelessly. 

At that moment there was a sudden burst of machine-gun 
fire outside, and then anotlier. A German mortar c roaked some¬ 
where. A brief spell of ({ui(‘l was followed by a n*newed 
exchange of fire. The partisans dashed outside. After waiting 
for a moment Gorkunov followed them. There was no sentry 
in front. Men were running down the village street while others 
were harnessing horses in the farmyards. The fighting was 
getting hotter. 

Gorkunov looked past the vegetable plots and saw beyond 
them an empty field ending in bushes. Thinking of giving his 
captors the slip, he started down the garden, but then he slopped 
in his tracks. It was clear enough he had run into partisan®. 
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and partisans of an unusual kind at that. There were no big 
forests around and yet they had halted in this village. 

“Obviously they’re a tough lot,” he thought as he rolled 
himself a cigarette. “Got a sort of wrong introduction to 
them.” 

A resolution matured in his mind. 

“■Hell willi il,” hc2 decided, “if they’re going to slioot me, 

let them! If I’ve got to die I might as well be shot by my own 

kind!” 

He turned back. Reaching the supply train, which now 
was lining up on the village street, he spotted a sleigh with 
several light machine guns and rifles under a tarpaulin thrown 
over them. “Listen, kid, I’ve got to have a rifle,” he told the 
driver. 

“The fighting got too hot for you, eh? Lost your rifle too, 

I suppose, and now I’m supposed to give you another one. 
Why the hell should I?” the driver retorted, surveying Gorku- 
nov. Noticing the cigarette in the latter’s mouth, he swallowed 
hungrily and softened up. “Maybe you’ve got a smoke?” 

Gorkunov eagerly produced his pouch and emptied most of 
its contents in the other’s hand. 

“All right, all right, take your pick,” the surprised driver 
finally responded, throwing back an edge of the tarpaulin. “Got 
any ammunition?” 

Gorkunov shook his head. 

“Take the German stuff,” the driver was now drawing greed¬ 
ily on his cigarette. “I’ll give you a clip as a starter, and 
the rest’ll depend on you. Some soldier you are!” 

Gorkunov seized the clip, loaded his rifle and ran toward 
the firing. At the edge of the village he saw the Germans. 
Throwing himself flat on the ground, he aimed at one of them. 
In the army he had been considered an excellent shot, but the 
first two bullets went wild; he was too excited and the rifle 
was new to him. In the meantime the Germans attacked. 

“Hold your fire! Let ’em come closer! Fire at them point- 
blank!” he heard the command behind him. 
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When the Germans were some twenty paces away the parti¬ 
sans opened up at once, then rose into the counterattack, Gor- 
kunov among them. In the course of the fighting he pi(‘ke(l nj) 
some grenades and rifle ammunition, and when it was all over, 
inarched straight to headquarters liighly pleased willi hini^df, 
the German carbine slung on his back. Outside h('a<lqnarlers 

he found Rudnev cursincj the ‘gentry for haviri*^ .'illowed tlie 
prisoner to escape and trying to establish exa^'lly when lie liad 

made the break: before or during the finhling, Tlie (■oniniissar 
suspected that Gorkunov had made his way to the Germans and 
led them on to the partisans. Now the csfapcxl prisoner strode 
briskly up to Rudnev and snapped to attention, formally re¬ 
porting for further orders. 

Just then a group of partisans was }>assing on their way 
back from the scene of action. 

“The greenhorn’s all right,” one of lliem was saying to his 
neighbour loudly enough for Rudnev to hear. ‘‘Got guts. 
Pushes ahead a bit too much but he's a liehler.... (iood sluit 
too,.. 

The commissar called the man over, and leading him 
iiuestioned him as to the newcomer’s behaviour. A‘»snred that 
Gorkunov had taken part in the fighting, Rudnev came hack 
to him and asked him to come to headquarters. There Gorkn- 
nov found the youngster who had eyed his felt bools during 
bis short-termed captivity. 

Radik was Rudnev’s son. The l>oy wa< only sixteen at the 
lime of the German invasion, yet the commissar had not hesi¬ 
tated to take him along when he organized his partisan detach¬ 
ment. Radik—his proper name was Rady—was the general 
favourite of the detachment, and his friendship with Kovpak 
was very strong. The close bonds linking the old soldier and 
the young boy were both admirable and touching. 

Gkirkunov nervoaisly stumbled through his story, tlu>* time 
adhering to the truth in every detail. The commis^.ir thought¬ 
fully pulling his moustache, listened in silence to the end of 
the story, then called for the commander of Gompjmy Six. 
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‘‘Wr have a new partisan here,” the commissar said when 
the company commander appeared. you lake him on? 

When the company commander and Gorkunov had gone, 
Rudnev paced up and down the room for a wliile, then turned 
to his son. 

'^Radik, I waul you to keep an eye on Gorkunov,” he said, 
man seems to he telling the truth, hut you never can 

tell.’’ 

The boy often visited Company Six to see Gorkunov. Occa¬ 
sionally, when the column was on the move, he would invite the 
latter to ride with him in his sleigh. 

Goikunov was an cv'cllcnl scout and he distinguished him- 
'-clf in dozens of engagements. Showing himself an able officer, 
he was gradually promoted until he was put in charge of 
reeounai-saiic(‘. During the march from tlie Bryansk forests to 
the Dnieper he was made the executive officer's assistant in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to intelligence. 

This was the man who was now asking the commissar for 
permission to take cliargc of the operation to rout the German 
garrison in Bukhelia. The commissar agreed, and summoned the 
company commanders who w^erc to act under Gorkunov’s orders. 
In a few^ words he orientated them as to the plan of the opera¬ 
tion, after which they withdrew to work out the details with 
Gorkunov. I could no longer keep my e)es open and fell 
asleep on the gun carriage. 

The battle began, hut not as the commissar and Gorkunov 
had wIsIumI. The scouts sent in as an advance force had been 
o\erzcalous. riirce of the most reckless, Fedya Mycliko, Mitya 
Chcremushkin and Gomozov. pushed ahead too early and al¬ 
though they reached the school building unobserved they were 
unable to silence the sentinel before he could give the alarm. 
The German saw them and fired, and was cut down himself the 
next moment by a tommy-gun burst. The* scouts took cover in 
a ditch opposite the doors of the school building. When the 
Germans began pouring out they mowed them down at point- 
blank ranee. Se\oral dozen enemy soldiers were thus laid down. 



hut the partisans soon used up' their animunilion and had to 
withdraw. By the time the companies that were to have ‘jone 
through the village in their stride and smashed up the Ger¬ 
man force got to the spot, the enemy had had tinii^ to take up 
positions for defence. Tlie Nazis, moreover, liad obviously pie- 
pared for all eventualities in advance, for it turned out that 
they had machine guns ready at all four corners of the hriek 
buildings and a mortar in the school yard. It was now neerssary 

to fight for every one of the buildings, and the action lasted 
until morning. 

Battles, like people, have personality. Some are light and 
gay, others gloomy and grim. Some an* oj)[)ressive and dull 
like the existence of a doddering old widower racked by rheu¬ 
matism. Others Hare up and are over like* a tlmndeistorm in 
sultry summer. Eaeli and every action is <lislingnishe(l from 
the next by some pc(’uliarity of its own, some speeihe fi'atiin* 
that sinks into your memory for life*, provided )()ij conducted 
yourself like a soldier and did not cower in some bole. 

At dawn Kovpak ordered the guns to be ino\i‘d up to smash 
the nests of resistance with point-l)lank fire. Pavlovsky and I 
were also sent into action now. 

Pavlovsky was an oM-limcr; lie had >(*cn ad ion as a paili- 
sail in the (Hiernigov area during the* (.ivil War. had s(*rv(‘d us 
a regimental commissar in the davs of Sleho]*^ ihe (iivil War 
hero, and had been decor ilcd with the Order of ’ e Bed Bannei 
liack in 1919. Now* he hud rcm'iined behind the enemy lines 
and was Kovpak's <iuartermaslcr. In this cajiacity he was 
stingy as they make them, hut in aclion he displaved (‘xeep- 
lional gallantry. Ho was a skilled and talented oHlcer. 

Pavlovsky was sent to one flank, and I to the other. Here 
I found Gorkunov. Quickly sizing up the situation, we began 
shelling the buildings held by the enemy. The school was soon 
in flames and the Germans inside were obviously roasting, judg- 
hig by their air-rending cries, but we could not push ahead be¬ 
cause of the burning building. 

The Germans in the brick building behind the school kept 
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up a steady fire. The Nazi transport train, consisting of a 
hundred wagons and horses, was lined up in one of the large 
yards beyond. The Germans continued screaming in the burn¬ 
ing building, and the fighting dragged on and on. Signal flares 
soared from the enemy positions, obviously calling for aid from 

the Dzerzhinsk side. 

Reinforcements could now he expected to arrive on the 
scene at any moment, and Kovpak sent the Fourth Battalion to 

siraddlc the road trom Dzerzhinsk. 

In the meantime the fighting grew in Intensity. The Ger¬ 
mans’ lo&sis were heavy, but there were casualties on our side 
too. In the afternoon the German mortar gunner got the range 
of the yard where our gun kept on slamming shell after shell 
into the German-held buildings. There were about fifteen of us 
ill the yard, including Gorkunov, Pavlovsky, Misha Fedorenko, 
the coiiimaiuler of our mounted reconnaissance, several mounted 
scouts and myself, when a mortar shell exploded in our midst. 
Gorkunov, Fedorenko and six others were wounded, all in the 
legs. The Nazi gunner now had his sights laid on this spot and 
made it next to untenable. Everything pointed to the enemy 
lr)ing a counterattack, which augured ill for the gun, for there 
was no infantry screen in front and the gun crew would not 
have been able to cope with that eventuality. 

I crawled up to Gorkunov and did my best to bandage his 
wound. Then I heard Pavlovskv shouting to me from around 
the corner of a nearby shed. 

“Vershigora, we’ve got to get the gun out of here! You 
know what Kovpak’ll do to us if the Germans get hold of it!” 

“You attend to the gun crew!” I yelled back and dashed 
across the drive before the German machine gunner up the road 
could open up at me. Skirting a vegetable garden, I ran to 
where the horses were picketed, behind a shed. I helped the 
riders tear down a fence to let the horses through, and we gal¬ 
loped into the yard. While the horses were being hitched to the 
‘um, Pavlovsky and I, disregarding the protests of the groaning 
Gorkunov, laid him on the gun carriage. We had room for 
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one more, so we picked up Misha as well, and straininn: ajMiust 
their traces the horses hauled the gun to safety. 

In the meantime Kovpak, swinging a riding whip in his liiind, 

liis sheepskin coat flipping in the wwkI, was running toward 
the scene of action from the other side of the village at sudi 

speed that Karpenko and Company Tlirop hardly nianaacd lo 

overtake him. Later I was told how Karpenko seized Kovpak 
by the collar and hissed at him so that the men slioiild not hear. 

“What dyou think you’re doing, you old sour-iniss/ Think 

there’s no one else to do the fighting?” 

Kovpak said somethinnr in reply. Karpenko slowed his j)ar(* 
to let the company ahead. 

“You’d better not try it again. Don’t you realize you’ve got 
to take care of yourself!” he said, dashing forward lo calth 
up with his men. 

The company quickly eliminated the threat of a connlerat- 
tsick, but it nevertheless was impossible to smoke the Germans 
out of their strong points, as heavy as their lo'^ses must have 
been by now. The two regimental guns we had were not enough 
to smash the stone walls behind which they were ensconced. 
In the meantime our losses were also mounting. It was clear 
that it was impossible to charge the macliine-gun positions 
across the open spaces in front of us. 

In the meantime fighting broke out on the forest road to 
the left of us; the Fourth Battalion had gone into action. The 
Germans brought up artillery, mortars hammered away, and 
the explosions of hand grenades shook the air while our tommy 
guns kept up a squall of fire. The experienced ear could easily 
tell that the fighting was exceedingly heavy. 

Toward evening our command got together in a clearing 
in the nearby woods. Scouting parlies, which we had 5 cnt out 
in all directions, reported having found a way to bv-pass 
Bukhcha through the swamps. There was no doubt that the 
Germans would bring in reserves the next dav at the latest and 
it obviously would have cost too much to charse the place by 
frontal attack. 
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Our wagon train worked its way through the swamp and 
by dawn we reached Tonezh. Two battalions were sufficient to 
take the town. Headquarters was established two kilometres 

east, in the village of Ivanova Sloboda. 

In wounded alone wc had lost forty-seven men, among them 
Gorkunov, delachmeiU commander Kudryavsky and Misha Fed¬ 
orenko. Preliminary estimates indicated that the Germans must 
have lost at least two hundred in killed, though when we re¬ 
turned to these parts a year later, after our Carpathian raid, 

we discovered that they had lost considerably more. However, 
in view of our casualties wc regarded the battle as a major 
failure. 

Talking about losses, the estimates on enemy casualties 
Kovt^ak's headquarters drew up after battles almost invariably 
UiriK'd out to fall short of the actual numher. It was not easy 
to establish the enemy's losses in open battle, since in most 
cases we had to go only hv what the men reported. The find¬ 
ings were passed on from section to platoon and then through 
the company and l)attalioii levels to Kovpak’s headquarters. 
The (diicf himself wa.s always very strict about not accepting 
exaggerated claims, \\ hcne\er possible, he had reconnaissance 
parlies check up on the figures. Reviewing reports sent in by 
commanders who he knew had a tendency to exaggerate, he 
freipieiitly made allowances for this weakness. Besides, he 
would personally question the men as an additional check. 

If an interview of this kind \Nilli the men revealed some in¬ 
exactitude, he would summon the commander in question and 
give him a talking to in his quiet, calm way. 

‘‘Sec this report you wrote me? Take it back, and don’t let 
it happen again.” 

If the other took the admonition in bad part and began to 
argue his point, the Old Man would grow furious and his 
voice would rise. 

“I don’t want to hear any lies! Your men just got through 
telling me ... here you accounted for three fritzes, there you 
captured a machine gun and again so many rifles. Why can’t 
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you put it down as it was? Whom do you think you're fool- 
The chastised commander would leave Kovpak ihoroiiijhh 

u^llallll.•d of himself anil rewrite the rejxirl. 


XIX 

The last few days ol 191'2 we sjtcnl in Tonezh. liy llial 

lime the fighting at Glushkeviehi helween Decemher U» to 20 
and at Buklicha on December 21 had eonviiK-ed iIk* (Jermaii 
corninand that it had a very formidable, pt'ihislent and billei 
opponent in us. Though wc were withdrawing, moving north 
ward with strong rearguards to screen the main force, and llw* 
enemy might liave been expected to pursuit us, nnieli to oni 
surprise nothing of the kind happened. Ap])arenlly the (Ger¬ 
mans thouglit we were trying to lure them into the wooded 
areas. Or perhajis the 1 osm‘s the) had snllViaal al Olushkevichi 
and Bukhcha had been loo heavy to allow of innm‘diale pur¬ 
suit. It looked as if the German eommand did not waiit to gel 
mixed up with us and that the two battles were all they could 
manage in the way of revenge for the Leh hilsy, Sarny Gross 
and other operations we had staged. As it was, the |)arlisans 
had an opportunity to rest after the heavy fif^hling they lia<l 
gone through, and the wounded got a elianee to recuperate. 

The wounded were the objetd of Kudnev's particular solir:- 
itude. They constituted perhaps the most dilheiilt prolilein for 
a force constantly on the march. It would not do to leave them 
with local partisan detachments, and often enough there were 
no such detachments handy either, for most of tlie lime we 
were passing through country untouched as yet by the f)artisan 
movement. VVe considered it impermissible to abandon wounded. 

Only once during its existence was Kovpak’s force coin- 
j)elled to leave its wounded behind. That happened in the (!ar- 
pathians. In the course of two months of incessant f.ghling we 
had lost our entire wagon train, and each additional wounded 
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man we had to carry with us reduced our effectives by a dozen. 
Seeing what a burden they were for their comrades, the wound¬ 
ed themselves begged to be shot. But as hopeless as our situation 
was, it was ol)vious that such a drastic solulion to the problem 

was out of the question both because of the wounded them- 
selves and the morale of the rest. Nevertheless we had to leave 

them with the local people. 

In relation to the wounded too Rudnev showed himself to 
be an able partisan leader. He devoted half of his time to them, 

and he was also able to render medical aid. This skill he had 
acquired in the course of his partisan career. He could diagnose 
and treat a great many diseases and establish the nature of 
wounds and the degree of danger they presented. 

I shall not forget an elderly partisan who was mortally 
wounded in the early part of the Stalin raid in the autumn of 
1912 when we were approaching the Dnieper. He lay on his 
back in the carriage, motionless, staring up at the autumn sky 
that spread its blue expanses above the pine tops. The bullet 
had passed clean through his head and his life was running 
out hourly. His wounded brain wove a fantastic pattern of 
curses and tender w^ortls, and the senseless wandering of his 
mind alternated with wittiness and even gaiety. And when he 
came to after losing consciousness under the torment of the 
jolting of the carriage his first thoughts as he seized his burn¬ 
ing head turned to the commissar for whom he called loudly. 

The respite which gave us a chance to restore our strength 
at Tonezh and Ivanova Sloboda was particularly needed by the 
wounded, for whom travel through the w^oods and along 
rough country roads was painful and even dangerous. By this 
time their number ran close to two hundred. Those who had 
been wounded in the vicinity of Bryansk, on the Dnieper and 
at Lelchitsy were already convalescing, but we also had over 
fifty fresh cases as a reminder of the fighting at Glushkevichi 
and Bukhcha. 

During our stay at Tonezh and Ivanova Sloboda our ranks 
were swelled by many of the local people joining us. On the 
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march we had also picked up Red Army officerb and im n wlio 
had been left bdiind the enemy lines when the German advance 
was at its height, 

\^’hilc wc were in Tonezh, an c]>isode occurred tlial might 

be described as funny. Keeping our C}es open for tlie enemy 

in the southeast and west, we somehow forgot about the norlli. 

On this side a road ran to Turov, a town on llie Pripvat, and 
since there was no bridge across the river there, we did not 

expect to be attacked from that quarter. Hesides, we ihouglit 

♦he enemy had lost sight of us and did not know cxaclly wlicn* 
we were. 

Intending to be on the road again on Ntwv Year’s eve, wc 
decided to usher in 1943 with a modest celrbralion a <lay ahead 
of time. So the evening of December 30, something like five or 
5-ix da)s after we had halted in the au‘a. found a gioiij> of us 
sealed in the dining room of our h(‘ad(|uarlcrs in Ivanova 
Sloboda. Kovpak was just raising a goMet to his li])s when 
his hand was stopped by the •-plultcring of machine guns 
outside. 

“What s that?'* ho said, ‘‘li it isu l the (h inians lornc to 
wish us a happy New Year, strike me dead! U'ell. hide’s to 
your health!” 

The Old Man emptied his glass. 

“Lei’s go and give them a welcome," lie baid, dealing hi.s 
throat. 

Just then a dispatch rider from one of the hattalion.s in 
Tonezh broke into the room. He had been on his way to his 
unit with orders from headquarters when he had run into a 
large wagon train between Ivanova Sloboda and Tom*zh. There 
was no doubt they were Germans, for when the rider was gal¬ 
loping back they sent several bursts of machine-gun fire after 
him. Fighting was already going on at Tone/h. 

Kovpak sent one company to the s<ene of action and an¬ 
other to straddle the Turov-Tonezh highway in order to inter¬ 
cept the German force, or, if new troops should make their 
appearance, to prevent their approacli. here the Nazis had 



(oiiu* fioin was still unclear, hul llie fact remained that they 

were there. Later we learned that the forward column of a 

German battalion had driven straight into the positions of our 

two battalions in Tonczli. 

By the lime (Company Ten, wliich Kovpak ordered there 

from Ivanova Sloboda, reached Tonezh, fighting was going on 

in the streets. The German wagon IraiTi, however, had stopped 
in the woods and turned aioiuul readv to double back on its 
tracks. Our men look the Ijanspoil unit in the rear. The panie- 
slricken Germans scattered in the woods under the cover of 
llie (leeptMiing twiliglil, lea\in» behind a gieat many dead and 
a large numher of supply wagons. J earing that we might shoot 
our own men in the darkness, Ko\pak did not send the com- 
))anies into action, though the isolated ])alrols and scouts ke])l 
up a dcsulloi) e\chang<‘ of lire with the Germans all through 
llu' night. 

At diwMi karjienkos eeuip.un began coju!)ing the woods 
where llu' tra<‘ks Icd't in the snow and the numerous otlicr sign^' 
of halllo helped to reconstruct the fuglifs events. Dead and 
wonndefl la) sprawled all around, kits, ersatz, felt bools and 
messlins la) wber(‘ lhe\ had heoi tin own b) their Ih'eing own¬ 
ers. and panick) horse^ with saddles slipped under their bellies 
dashed al)oul among llie tree>. Thick clusters of two-horsc 
wagons were caught in the underbrnslg the snorting, frightened 
horses entangled in their harness. We also found a field gun 
and two mortars, which were praclleallv all the Nazi hallal- 
ion .s wea])ons. Later we loialeil a map case belonging to the 
haltalioii commander, one Major SliefFel. It contained an order 
that tlirew new liglil on the situation. 

“Major Slieffel,'’ the order read, “yon are to lake up posi¬ 
tions at the northern fringes of the village of Bukhcha by 
2d.00 hours 30.XII.12 and at 00.00 hours 31.XII rout the 
hand of partisans by a sudden blow. Later you are to comb the 
woods in the vicinity of Tonezh. In rarr)ing out this order you 
are to bear in mind that the partisans are surrounded by bat¬ 
talions 417, 231, 232, 233 and 105 from west, south and east.” 
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The man who had written the order obviously had nut the 

slightest idea of the adversary he had to deal with, and the 

battalion instead of trapping us fell into our hands. The dark¬ 
ness, however, prevented us from makiii" full use of our ad¬ 
vantage. The panic among the Germans was frightful and llu‘\ 

lost about half of their effectives, but we could not wipe out the 

whole force because they iled before we could dcli\er tlic fuial 

blow and organize pursuit. 

A few days later when we reached the \icinily of Turov 
and David-Gorodok we could see for ourselves that the baltalion 
we had given the inatiling to was in no combat condition, for 
its surviving men were now only l>eginning to gather in Turov. 
On the whole they were a misc^rahle siglil: some wcn» without 
caps, others had lost a boot, and a great many wen* without 
rifles. Some of the Germans wept when they rea< hcd the village 
and begged the local peasants to give them food. U was clcrU* 
that the battalion had been ulterl> unprcparcrl for parli‘-an war¬ 
fare and that tlie higher-ups who had given it its orders were 
no belter advised. 

When our interpreter, translating the order we had found 
into Russian for a group of im at hcadcpiarters, got to the 
major’s instructions to rout the partisans at Hukhcha, Kov|)ak 
made a wry face and pulling at his beard cursed under his 
breath. The part about combing the woods around Tonezh, how¬ 
ever, tickled Kovpak hugely. The interpreter paused to stare 
at the Chief, who was leaning back in his chair and diaking 
with mirth. 

‘‘They combed the woods all right, didn't they?*’ 

And indeed, for the second day now our men were dragging 
out Germans caught in the tangles of Tonezh wood and picking 
up the supplies and equipment they had abandoned. Kovpak’. 
joke quickly passed from man to man and the detachment oflei 
recalled Major Stieffel and the way he combed the forests fn 
partisans. 
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Wc left Tonezh intending to move northward in search of 
a landing strip for aeroplanes which we now needed badly. In 

the swamp and forest tracts of the Pinsk area the only flat 

spots suitable for the heavy aircraft flying straight from Mos¬ 
cow were the frozen-over lakes, and we were on our way to 
locate one when we halted at Olshany and some neighbouring 

villages on the Tiirov-David-Gorodok road on New Year’s eve. 

Kovpak’s idea \Na^ to feel out the situation in David-Goro- 
dok, for wc liad used up our tobaeeo, salt, sugar and other 
essential stores during our long stay in the woods, aiul it was 
known that the Germans in that town had large stocks of all 
these things. We might have gotten them, too, had it not been 
for Mikhail Kuzmich Senieni.si), the foinleeii-}ear-old scout 
who had made his way to Kovpak in Simiy region. The l)6y was 
now a veteran fighter and an c\((*IIent, fearless scout who 
never seemed to tire of vsandering from company to com})an) 
or scouring the countrjside ahead of the column. He was a‘^- 
signed to the mounted reconnaissance patrol as tlic command¬ 
er’s messenger, and as a ruh' he was the first to enter the vil¬ 
lages l)ing ahead on the route of march, managing, moreover, 
to bring to Kovpak, Hiidncv or m)splf a complete report on 
the billeting facilities, what the villagers knew about the enemy, 
how the people lived, whether there were eases of typhus, and 
other es'jential information, before the head of the column 
reached the oulskiits. 

Mikhail Kuzmich was the first to enter Olshany loo and 
tying his horse to the gale of the village administration’s oflice, 
walked into the deserted building from which the German-ap¬ 
pointed village elder had fled. Seeing a telephone on the wall. 
Mikhail got interested in it, turned the handle and picked up the 
receiver. The voice of a telephone operator came over the wire. 

‘T)avid-Gorodok. Number please.'* 

For a moment Kuzmich was at a loss as to what to say. 
then a bright idea occurred to him. 
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“Give me the Gestapo, sweetheart,” he said. 

Before he knew it, he was carrying on a “polite" conversa¬ 
tion with a Gcstvpo interpreter. He told the fascist that since 
this was New Year's eve he would be over willi a crowd to 
drink a glass of vodka to mark the occasion, and asked that a 
good feed be prepared. 

‘'Who’s speaking?’’ he said in iesj)i»iise to a qneslioii at the 

other end of the line, putting on a swagger in front of the 
phone anti obviously trying to imitate Kovpak's manner of 

speaking. Loudly clearing liis throat, he harked iiilo lh(‘ tele¬ 
phone: ‘"Kovpak, the ho-is of this neek of woods. Heard of 
Kovpak? Well, tliaf^ me! ’ 1 walked in on him in time to hear 
the last words before he slammed down the reeoiver. 

The column had already moved into thc^ village, and iIk' 
billeters were hu.sy distrilinting (|iiait(‘r.s to the various units. 
The village elder’s oHicc was taken ova r for lu^adqiiarlers. Kov¬ 
pak and Rudnev (Mitered and began distMis.sing with Bazyma and 
myself the pros and cons of a night attack on David-CJorodok. 
The commissar was inclinrd to favour pu^-hing northvsard with¬ 
out a halt in order to g<‘l the landing ^Irip laid out as soon im 
possible. Kovpak wanted to make a try at Dav id-thirodok. Al¬ 
though I had not attached niucli importance to Mikhail Kuz¬ 
mich’s t(‘lophoiie conversation, I now mcMilioneil it to the (diier, 

Kovpak was furious and had the sf'out call(‘(l in at onc'c. 
For a long time he questioiu.*d him, cursing jirofusily, and 
then pounced on me. True enough, tln^ jihone conversation 
brought all his plan.s to nought. Kovpak clearly wanted v(»ry 
much to drain a New Year’s cup from tlie David-Gorodok cel¬ 
lars, but now that was out of the qu(\stion, for without being 
aware of what he was doing Mikhail Kuzinirli had hlurli^d out 
the Chief’s plan and announced our pres(Mice to the (Jerrnans. 
So the idea was abandoned and New Year’s night we spent on 
the road. 

A month later we learned, however, that the Gesta})o m(‘n 
had been so frightened by the telephone call as well as by the 
additional information concerning our .strength they got from 



the village elder who escaped us that they evacuated the greater 
part of David-Gorodok on New Year’s night and moved to the 
other side of the Goryn River. They mined the bridge across 
the river and stood by ready for action all night. It was evident 
that we did not always fully appreciate our own strength and 

the fear we inspired in the enemy. Because of that we let many 

a favourable opportunity slip. 

At dawn we reached the Pripyat. Then, crossing the Kalin- 

kovichi-Luninets railway, we moved into the area of Knyaz 

Lake. This marked the completion of the great march through 
enemy-held territory which Kovpak’s partisans called the Stalin 
raid in honour of the man who inspired them to this superb 
exploit. 

Within little more than three months our force covered a 
total distance of over 1,600 kilometres from the Bryansk foresfs 
to Northern Ukraine, the Kiev and Zhitomir regions and Po- 
lesie. 

Meanwhile the outcome of the war was being decided far 
to the east of us, on the banks of the Volga. Yet here too. in 
these enemy-occupied parts a thousand kilometres from the 
mother of Russian rivers, we could feel the hot breath of Stalin¬ 
grad. What was in store for us, no one knew. We could not 
tell that there were still two years of war ahead, four guerilla 
raids to be made, into the Ukraine, to the Carpathians, in 
Poland and Byelorussia, 10,000 kilometres of a long and glo¬ 
rious path to be blazed far behind the enemy lines. 




PART TWO 


I 

Kovpak’s force reached the Piij>)at lliis time from the south, 
on January 1, 1943. 

The detachment spent New Year’s night in villages located 
on the road between Turov and David>Corodok waiting for the 
return of the reconnaissance patrols I had sent ahead to the 
Pripyat to look for the spot most suitable for crossing. Head¬ 
quarters was set up at the village of Ozdanichi. There had been 
only two or three frosty days after the December thaw and 
we were not at all certain that the ice was thick enough to 
cross. Kovpak, grumpy because the over-spry Mikhail Kuz¬ 
mich had scotched the David-Gorodok raid, cursed at every 
body as he made the rounds of the companies and inspected 
sentry posts. 

Our reconnaissance was particularly thorough not only be¬ 
cause we were in unfamiliar country but also because the capri¬ 
cious Pripyat threatened to play us unpleasant tricks. Loral 
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old-limers told us that, although the river was quick to freeze 

over during the first frosts of the season, the first thaw 
would be enough to leave it open for the rest of the winter, 

no matter how cold the weather turned. Even if it froze 
over the second time it would nevertheless be pilled with 

sj)ots covered with only a thin crust of ice and a blanket 
of snow. 

There seemed to be something to what the old-timers said. 
Wc had crossed the Pripyat once before, during the season’s 
first frost in the middle of November, seven days after we had 
crossed the Dnieper at Loyev on the last lap of the Stalin raid. 
At that lime the entire force and its light transport crossed 
the river along a strip of ice two or three hundred metres wide; 
the ice was thin, but resilient, and although it bent underfoot 
like spring steel, it did not crack once. Yet a mere half a kilo¬ 
metre downstream the river was still free of ice, and the ferry 
there, festooned though it was with icicles like a Christmas 
tree, had no difficulty in carrying the guns and ammunition 
wagons across. Incidentally, wc called the narrow strip of ice 
we crossed the “DeviPs Bridge of Ice,” 

Now wc had to cross the river the second time, and al¬ 
though it was already January, it w^as not easy to find a place 
where it could be done. 

“Tough job,” the local people from Pripyat villages who 
acted as guides to our scouts would say, shaking their heads. 
“This year the Pripyat’s fickle. As fickle as a wench.” 

And fickle it was. The first reconnaissance patrol under 
Lieutenant Gaponenko found a spot where the ice was thick and 
strong, and safely crossed over to the northern bank. They 
were already certain their mission had been accomplished when 
on the way back they ran into a weak spot and went under. 
Gaponenko himself and his best scout, an ex-medical practition¬ 
er named Zemlyanko, whom everybody in Company Thirteen 
always called by his first name and patronymic, Anton Petro¬ 
vich, wxre almost drowned. They were saved by Volodya Lapin 
who had the presence of mind to throw a long pole across the 
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crack in the icc for them to hold on to while he helpcxl them 
get back on the solid ice. The scouts were cursing loudly when 

they returned witli their clothes frozen stiff. 

“What sort of a duinn river is it aiiywa) Volod)U said. 

“We were coming back two metres from our original tracks 
when the ice gave way—barely managed to get out of the 

liole. We had the luck though of running into some police 
near David-Gorodok after the dip. We finished them off 
and found a bottle of hooch in the sled. It sort of warmed 
us up.” 

I sent a messenger to the company to get dry clothes for 
the men and sat down to enter their findings on the map. The 
scouts sal next to the warm stove half-naked, half-drunk, blink¬ 
ing at the light, and when I looked iij) from the map and my 
notebook they had dozed olF. I had lo wake them to gel the 
rest of the report. As a rule we were strict about anvone (Iriiik- 
ing while on duly, but under the cireumslanees I could not hut 
smile and overlook the breach of dis(:ij)rme. 

By ten o’clock in the eveninsr th(‘ rest of the reconnaissance 
patrols had returned. They loo had had to lake a swim in the 
icy river. Tlie final decision was to cross near llic village where 
Gaponenko had been. At midnight the main column set out, 
to be joined as it went by the !>altalions and companies sta¬ 
tioned as pickets in the nearby villages. The march ahead 
was to be a protracted one. 

I had been detained in Ozdanichi and was now following 
the dark path the column liad beaten in the freshly fallen 
snow. A half an hour later Volodya Shishov, a hoy of about 
fifteen who was the Eighth Company’s messenger, overtook nn*. 
The lad had long interested me, but I had never had an oppor¬ 
tunity to make his acquaintance properly. He always wore an 
army greatcoat which was a good fit, but without juvenile 
swagger. He had a Hungarian carbine slung on his back and a 
service revolver at his belt in a holster he had made himself 
from raw pigskin. Yet I never noticed that firearms had the 
fascination for him so natural among boys of his age. He was 
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a good horseman, but riding his short-legged mount he never 
displayed the dash that was second nature to Semenisty and 

other young partisans, whose duties, incidentally, consisted 

mainly of acting as messengers. 

Volodya's bearing and quiet comj30sure, for he was usually 

shy and reticent, made him stand out among the others. He 

was fair and by no means handsome, with large irregular fea- 
lures and a big nose. On closer scrutiny you could not but no¬ 
tice his light grey eyes with a glint of blue in the sun, eyes that 
were now mischievous, now compassionate, and often grim, the 
eyes of an adult who had seen much. On the march his voice 
was never heard, and when Semenisty and Vanka Chernyak 
noisily dashed about like mad while proudly performing their 
duties as billcters in a village we had just entered, Volodya 
would calmly ride down the street and on reaching his com¬ 
pany address it with a quiet ‘‘Follow me.” Then he would ride 
ahead at walking pace, pointing out the billets to the men with 
his riding whip. 

In battle, however, he was transformed. He would fly like a 
bird from company commander to headquarters and back again 
with reports and orders. His voice rang out. His verbal reports 
struck me by their clarity and brevity, as well as by the under¬ 
standing of the tactical situation they revealed. At this period 
he was already a seasoned veteran and had been decorated with 
the Order of the Red Star. 

“Is the column far ahead, Comrade Lieutenant Colonel?’' 
he asked as he drew abreast. 

“I really don’t know,” I replied. “The tail end is still out 
of sight.” 

Volodya spurred his horse and at the same time took a 
jab at mine too, but stealthily, so that I should not notice. For 
some distance we rode on at a trot. After a while, however, I 
reined in to a walking pace since my horse had lost a shoe and 
kept on slipping on the road ironed smooth by the sleigh run¬ 
ners. I thought I saw the youngster smile in the faint light of 
the moon, evidently appraising my equestrian skill. 
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“Aren’t you afraid to ride alone at night, my friend?’’ I 

asked him. 

“Pm not alone. The column’s ahead.** 

“Supposing you lose your way?” 

‘‘That’s impossible. You could follow this trail for a hun¬ 
dred kilometres. Ifs worse in the summer though hecause the 

tracks don’t last on the dusty roads.” 

“Really, aren’t you afraid to be alone?” 

“What is there to be afraid of? There is something to fear 
when youVe way ahead on a scouting patrol and you don’t 
know what you might run into. But once the detachment’s gone 
through it’s all right.” 

“And in battle?” 

“What about it?” Volodya looked up questioning!y. 

“Don’t tell me you aren’t afraid in battle. They say you’ve 
more guts under lire than many old partisans.” 

“I wouldn’t say I particularly shove myself under fire, but 
I don’t run away from bullets either. Sort of habit. It’s like 
learning to ride a horse. You, loo, Comrade Lieutenant Colonel, 
will get used to the saddle and ride as well as anybody.” He 
paused, and I thought I saw him smiling. “You probably served 
only in the infantry.” 

“That’s right.” 

“You can see it. And as to fighting, it’s easy to get used 
to it. Easier than to being without a father and a mother.” 

We rode on in silence, but we felt that we were friends 
now. The dozen words we had exchanged, unimportant though 
they were in themselves, had brought us close to one another, 
just as the narrow road we were following had brought our 
hoises together. 

Soon we saw some sleighs and a few stragglers ahead« At¬ 
taching ourselves to the rear of the column, we rode along for 
ten minutes or so, then spurred the horses to a trot and pushed 
ahead along the roadside. A half an hour later we had over¬ 
taken headquarters, halfway up the column. Volodya joined a 
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group of a dozen or more horsemen riding behind the com* 
mander’s sleigh. These were the dispatch riders from the var¬ 
ious battalions and companies. I pushed up front. 

Some fifteen kilometres out of Ozdanichi ^ve halted in a 
small village about a kilometre and a half from the river. Rud- 
nev and Hazyma galloped up to the head of the column to 
consult with Gorkiinov and myself. It vva^ decided to cross the 
Pripyal at dawn. 

At daybreak w’e reached the ireaclitious ii\er. The ice was 
thick but after a few sleighs had driven on to it, it began to 
crack at the shore and the fissures had to be hurriedly bridged. 
The column meandered its way across the ice to avoid weak 
spots, but in spite of the piecaiilionh here and there men fell 
in. Thanks to llic poles and rojies Kovpak had ordered prepared 
for u>c in case of emergcnc), the mishaps ended well and 
turned into o(‘(‘asions for general raiilh. The men who fell in 
were pulled out immediately by their laughing comrades and 
doctored with spirits. The liquor hid been issued on Kovjiak’s 
orders, but not wdihoul some wrangling with Pavlovsk). to the 
man on duty for this sjiecifie j)urpose. 

Pavlovsky had be<'n in command of Company Eight 
diroughout his first >car with Ko\j)ak. and it was he who with 
a handful of men wiped out a battalion of Hungarians in the 
famous engagement at Veselov. The battle almost cost him his 
life, however, for he was caught in both legs by a machine-gun 
burst. The bone was not set properly and even now he walked 
with difficulty, with the rolling gait of a cavalryman, leaning 
on a cane. I3ecau.se of his disability Kovpak appointed him his 
aide in charge of the quartermaster department. Pavlovsky was 
not pleased with the promotion, but he accepted it, on condi¬ 
tion, however, that he be entrusted with combat duties as w^cll. 
In his new post he proved to be an incredible hoarder, and 
Rudnev had constant clashes with him—and without much suc¬ 
cess—over the excess baggage that he insisted on carrying 
along. Pavlovsky could not bear to sec the supplies he had 
obtained used freely, and when Kovpak ordered that the spirits 
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be issued, he practically had a fit of hysterics. Only when the 
Old Man raised his voice did he give in, muttering something 
about his medicinal reserve being lapped up as he turned away. 

Kovpak and Rudnev were standing on the shore anxiously 
watching the 76-mni. guns approach the most dangerous spot 
at midstream on their way across, when Pavlovsky, his voice 
hoarse from <’iirsing, slamj)ed up to ihem. Behind him came tlie 
man on duly, looking guiltv. and a huge j)artisan who was 
soaking wet. 

‘"What did I tell you, Comrade Commander?’’ Pavlo\sky 
started. ‘‘With bums like these the whole medical supply... 

“Talk sense,” Kovpak interrupted him, his eyes glued to the 
guns. 

“I am talking sense. The brigand vv(*nl through the ice on 
purpose, just so's to gel a drink.” 

“What do you mean, on purpose?” Rudnev asked. 

“JUsSt that, Comrade Connuis'<nr. I was along with tlie col¬ 
umn when I saw him hand his anlblank gun to liis buddies 
and tell them: ‘Hold tliib peasliooler, wull \oii, while I drink to 
the commander’s health,* Then edged off to one side until he 
hit an open spot and dow!i be went. The lads pulled him uj) 
right away and he headed straight for his drink, and. Com¬ 
rade Commissar, do you realize they were already pouring it 
out for him when I got there? If 1 hadn’t been there he 
would’ve drunk it too.” 

“Have you completely lost your mind, Pavlovsky? Do you 
realize the man has just been hauled out of the icy water?” 

“Wait a minute, Semyon Vasilyevich,” interrupted Kovpak. 
“Now, you, come here. What company?” 

“Second Battalion, First Company, anti-tank rifleman 
Medved,” the man answered, stepping two steps forward and 
clicking the heels of his frozen boots. 

“They’re all bums like him in Kulbaka’s unit,” Pavlovsky 
interjected. 

“Shut up, Pavlovsky. Now listen here, did you really fall 
into the water on purpose?” 
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“The first time by accident, the second time on purpose. 
Comrade Commander,” Medved replied briskly. 

Everybody but Pavlovsky laughed. 

“So you’d gone down once before?” asked Kovpak, smiling. 

“Well, yes... 

‘'And it wasn’t enough for }ou?” 

“Not quite. I asked them for a bigger ration seeing that 
I’rn on the tall side and the) told me they couldn’t do it-- 
only two hundred graniv for one bath. If you w^ant another 
drink lake anolhe^r dip, I was told.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Rudnev. 

“He did,” the man responded, pointing to the partisan who 
had been in charge of dis})ensing the liquor. 

“And you jumped into the w'ater again?” said Kovpak. 
sighing with lelief as he saw one of the guns being hauled up 
the far bank. 

“What could I do. Comrade Commander, Hero of the Soviet 
Union, I just had to have a drink you know. After that, every¬ 
thing was just as Comrade Pavlovsky has told you. That’s the 
whole truth.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Let Medvid have two hundred grains for his second swim, 
and another three hundred for telling the truth,” said Kovpak, 
loudly. 

Pavlovsky slapped his sheepskin jacket in a gesture of 
despair. 

“And take ofiF the man on duty, I’ll speak to him myself,” 
Kovpak added. 

“Didn’t I tell you you’d belter let me have what was coming 
to me without drasrging the matter up to the commander? Now 
you’ll have to ladle out a full half-litre,” Medved good-hu¬ 
mouredly harped at Pavlovsky as they went off. 

By this time our artillery was safely on the other side. 

“Let’s go,” Rudnev said to me. 

We galloped up the column to our places in the line of 
march. Bazyma remained behind to appoint a new man for 
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duty at the near bank, and so did Kovpak who still wanted lf» 
have a word with the man who had been in charge of issuing 
the vodka. 

The hazardous crossing of the Pripyat had now been effect- 
ed safely. Somewhere ahead there were scattered bursts of 
automatic fire—that was our reconnaissance and spearhead pa¬ 
trols mopping up police detachments in ncarl)y villages where 
they had felt secure behind tlie barrier presented by the river. 

All day on January 1 we moved north and northeast, cross¬ 
ing the Sluch River, a sizable northern tributary of the Pri- 
pyal, and the Gomel-Liininets-Pinsk railway. The former in¬ 
volved no adventures, nor did the latter, if hc discount the 
chastisement I got from Rudnev for my excessive caution. 

What happened was that when we reached the railway line. 
I, having taken over from Gorkunov as column commander, 
placed patrols on the railway line only about a half an hour 
after the scouting detail I had sent out had investigated fhc‘ 
crossing. In the meantime a train coming from the direction 
of Pinsk passed by under ilie very nose of the companies tlial 
were moving up to straddle the railway. We opened fire at it, 
but it got away. Rudnev dashed up to find out how it ha])pencd, 
and on learning that I had sent out the pickets only after the 
scouting detail had done its work, cursed me rollrKl!y^ 

Kovpak, on the contrary, took a philosophic view of the 
matter. 

“Semyon,” he said, “what’s fallen out of the cart is lost, 
W^hy regret what’s happened? The main thing’s to gel the air 
field laid out. As for trains, there will be plenty more—and 
where there are trains there are Germans, the devil take their 
hides! It seems to me we’ve got enough Germans to blot out.” 

“True enough,” agreed Rudnev. “Let’s go!” The column 
began crossing the railway. 

Some twelve kilometres beyond the line wc hailed for the 
night, for both men and horses were exhausted after a full 
twenty-four hours’ march. It was night when we entered the 
villages earmarked for the stop, and the only security measure 
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we took was to station pickets. The reconnaissance patrols had 
worked so hard for several days that with Kovpak’s permis* 
sion I gave them one night of rest. 

All night it snowed, the great fluffy snowflakes carpeting 
the thawing, swampy Polesie terr'iin in white. 


II 

At (lawn one ol our otilposls detained four armed men in 
rnufti who tried to make a break for it wlien they were chal¬ 
lenged. I had goiK' outside to ])crforrn my morning ablu¬ 
tions with snow when the escort that brouglil them in hove into 
siglit on the village^ street. The procession was led by two 
mounted men, the youngsUrs Vajika (Jicrn)ak and Semenisty, 
l>ehind them came two j>easanl sh'dges in which llie detained 
men sal with llieir feel trailing in llie snow, and the rear was 
brought up b) a detail of men in a sleigh belonging to the 
picket. 

The prisoners were brought to me. I must say tliat thcii 
behaviour was rather queer. When I asked them who they were, 
they exchanged glances, but did not reply. Our lads bad not 
relieved them of their ralluT anlcdilinian weapons and in gen¬ 
eral regarded them with good-humoured interest, though I 
noticed one of the strangers had a bruise under his eye. Every 
now and then he scooped up some snow from the fence and 
pressed it to llie bruise. 

1 took them into headquarters. Here, reassured as to whom 
they were dealing with, they admitted being local partisans, but 
still refused to tell where their force was stationed. Kovpak 
and Iludnev came in and by joint efforts we managed to get 
out of them that they had taken us for a renegade force of the 
kind the enemy had lieen using to protect his communication 
lines in these parts. The conclusion was not at all far-fetched, 
for many of our men wore German uniforms, and we had a 
great deal of German, Hungarian, Czech and even French 
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arms. As for the local partisans, I had seen detachments like 
them in the Bryansk forests and the Chernigov area. They were 
usually armed with fowling pieces and rifles wdth homemade 
stocks and rusty barrels indicating prolonged storage in tlie 
ground. Good semi-automatic rifles were as a rule the mark of 
a commander. Tommy guns were rarer still. 

Finally convinced that w'e loo w’cre parlisans. the strangers 
said they belonged to Bat}a's force. 

After debating llie matter, Ko\pak and Biidnev de<'ide(l to 
send me to conla(‘t the detachment. We needed detailed infor¬ 
mation about tlie vieinity of wlileh we knew lillle, and ])esides, 
in order to avoid misunder-landings it was m^essary to agree 
on passwords. 

This was ni} fir*^t diplom.itie mission. Later on I was to 
niiderlake many more to establish eoiilact with Soviet partisan 
detaehmeiits and various (4her armed resislanee groups in 
Wtsleni Ukraine and Poland. 

1 left the same da) with Balsa’s juilisans, taking along 
^'olodya Lapin, Vas)a l)emin, Volod)a /(‘bolov and a Don 
Cossack named Sasha Kozhonkov wlio had escaped from Ger¬ 
man caplivil) a short wliile l)efore. Tlie road look us tlirougii 
a dense jiiiiewoods. The liorso made good lime over the soil 
snow and we soon liad c<)\ered something like twelve kilometres 
when Vasya Demin suddenly leapt out of his sleigli and dashed 
into the fore-t at a crossroads. When he lelnrned he exj)lainpd 
Jie had seen a man in llie woods, but Ij> tlie lime lie got there 
the unknown had dlsajipeared. Only fre^h ski tracks showed 
where he liad gone. 

In another twenty minutes we emerged fiorn the woods and 
saw a village lie^ond a bit of a < learing. As we drove into U 
there was no sign of people, although many of the chimneys 
were smoking. Only on the far siile of the lillaee did we see 
several men at the foresFs edge. Our guides signalled to lliem. 
The senior member of the group look a f(‘W st'^ps forward, hold¬ 
ing his rifle in his left hand, then slepjied two })ac(\s to the 
right, raised his right foot and kicked three times into the air. 
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1 watched the ritual which looked like some sort of witch 
dance with interest* 

On seeing the signal, the men at the wood’s edge emerged 
into the open, and after repeating the signal a couple of times, 
started toward us more boldly. Realizing what it was all about, 
the lads with me rocked with laughter. Now there were men, 
women and children coming out of the woods. 

It turned out that a fourteen-year-old youngster posted as 
a lookout at the crossroads we had passed had seen us approacli, 
and noticing three men in green German greatcoats in our sled, 
had given tlic alarm. The villagers had promptly taken to the 
woods, for in this as well as the neighbouring settlements they 
were always ready for emergencies and had dugouts with stocks 
of food and clothing prepared in the forest as a refuge to fall 
back on. 

The armed men who came up to us at the head of the vil¬ 
lagers turned out to he members of a partisan outpost, wli5<‘h 
here went under the name of eommandatura. 

A stern-looking individual, who introduced himself as the 
commander of the outpost, cpieslioned me for a long time, clum¬ 
sily trying to discover some ulterior motive that lirought me to 
these parts. Reassured at last that I had no other purpose than 
to meet his command, he promised to send word to headquarteis 
the next day; by the end of the week, perhaps, the commander 
would come, he said. I insisted on an earlier meeting but was 
told that it was impos^ible. Headquarters, apparently, were 
located quite some distance away, 

I had to resort to the tried and tested method of using 
potent language. After a loud tirade in which the comman¬ 
dant’s ancestors too were mentioned things seemed to move a 
hit faster. Messengers were ordered to get ready, but to safe¬ 
guard himself from pos^^ible accusations of deviation from 
established rules, the outpost commander now demanded to see 
my papers, which I promptly produced. The messengers, whip¬ 
ping their horses which were of the colour of mice and not 
much taller, were off at a gallop. 

mo 



E\er>lhing now dej)cnded on provuleii<‘e, and in the mean* 
lime I decided to wrap myself in my sheepskin coat and catch 
up on my sleep, I slept for quite some lime for when I was 
rudely shaken back to wakefulness it was already twilight. 

“Comrade Lieutenant Colonel, get up, (juick!** Volod>a 
Lapin w'as hissing into my ear. 

I sat up on the bench. 

“Things look bad,” Vasya Demin explained guiltily. 

“What’s happened?” 

“You see, we all fell asleep, trusling in the commandant. 
Now it seems he’s run away.. .. Look out there.. . 

I got up and walked over to the uijidow. Outside there w^eie 
people running about. 

“The commandant must have made off without warning us,” 
w’hispercd La])in as he stuffed the grenades lie had laid out on 
the tabic back into his pocket. ‘’’IBooks like w'e've got to fight 
our way out of here. It’s not for nothing I dieainl about a priest 
in a green gown....” 

Luckily I noticed the partisan commandant slip past our 
window', and I slopped the lads, who had calready taken up 
positions at the windows and door, from doing anything rash, 
and stepped out onto the porch. Two men wearing green quilled 
jackets and fur caps with ear flaps w'alked toward me. Out of 
the corner of my eye I saw the eomniandanl edging cautiously 
awaay from me. Then I noticed ‘-ome men and the muzzle of a 
light machine gun behind a wattle fence. Realizing that the men 
walking boldly toward me were the long-awaited command, I 
stepped forw^ard and announced my name. After an exchange 
of greetings, we all entered the collage. By this lime the bcl- 
licos ty of my lads had somewhat SLib‘'idcd, but the newcomers 
stopped at the door, their hands in ihcir pockets. “WTio the hell 
do they think we are?” thought L Just then, however, Vasya 
Demin flung himself to embrace one of the newcomers. 

“Captain B!” he cried. 

Everything was cleared up fast enough. It turned out that 
the commandant had reported back that “the devil knows what 
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•soil ol j>coj)le“ had come lo him and tlial lie was 'iiolding 
out so far.” On iccei\ing this message Bat} a, who in private 
life had becFi an engineer, and Captain (Jhorny, whose name 
had hecMi something (jiiite different before he became a parti¬ 
san, had set out, taking every precaution. It is hard to say how 
long the coined} of jirobing each other out would have lasted 
ha<l not Va^va I)emi?i, who had come to us with Berezlinoi's 
grouj), fornw rly s(‘iwcd as tommy gunner under the captain 
when he was in eommaiid of a battalion in the regular army. 
Now, linwe\ei\ all mi->unilerstandings wen* cleared up and after 
muluall) confessing lo the suspicions up bad had, we settled 
down lo husiness. 

Seeiiej I here was no need to adhei(‘ lo sliingent securil} 
nuMsines, Bal}a invited me to his head piarlers. We rode along 
fnr a long lime, halting on the way at the most unexpected 
spots, and since it was night and visual signalling was out of 
the question, the woods echoed with ihc hooting of owls, the 
cries of olhir l)ir(ls and the occasional howl of some wild 
heasl. I'hc hosts contidcnliall} told us where we were passing 
ihroiigli mine fields, and where w’^e drove over isolated explo¬ 
sive traps. 1 realized that whal prevented us from being blowm 
sky-high wore the weird cries in the night. 

1 had no reason to reaard Bal}a’s skill as an engineer with 
sceplieism, hut how was 1 lo be certain that a local sentinel 
trained to handle a detonator box would not miss one of these 
bird calls and drive in the plunger that would send the lethal 
electric spark coursing down the wires? And so I Pat in the 
vsleigh wrap])ed up lo my ears in a robe and gave myself up to 
melancholy contemplations on the Iransitorincss of human life. 
The fact that I was with the chefs of this devil’s kitchen offered 
little consolation, for I had heard Kovpak’s mine experts re¬ 
peat the old axioms time and again that “dynamiters never die 
a natural death” and that “a mine layer makes a mistake only 
once in his lifetime.” 

Sunk in these thouglits which offered me little consolation 
I merely grunted in reply to my companions, who carried on 



a livel) conversation and conducted thelnselvc^ iis if this wm* 
a si»hl*seciiig lour llirouph the Winter l\ilace and tlie> wine 
merely initialing me in ihc wonders of art massed aruiiiul us. 

"'TJus is a regular fortress )ou have in the heart ol the 
Pinsk swamps,"’ 1 finall) ohserved, luToming aecnslonKMl to 
the idea of driving over mine fields. 

"''You IjavenY seen the half of it re'^ponded J3atva. 

"'What else do v(»n have to show?*’ I asked, will) a note 
of alarm. 

15al\a. ohvioublv satisfied with llu' impji^'-'-ion he had ai- 
i(\id) made on me, fell into a mysterious silenr(\ 

Soon the drivers drew np their hordes. 

'‘Arrived?*’ I asked with a note of udiel. 

‘‘Not quite. You’ll have to leave \ our men litne. No outsidra 
has yel seen our camp.” 

‘“Now, that's all 1 need/* thonglil T. hnl in order to gel lheM‘ 
as soon as })Os^ible, I agreerl. 

The last Jap of the joiirne) proved to 1)(‘ tin' loiitih(‘sl of all. 
1 found myself eros^ng a svv.inip, frozen jiow, vsilh a Ireaeh- 
erous tangle of windfall r(‘Sling on ihc liumnioeks. 1 did my 
best to keep on my two feet, but in vain; I kepi slurnhling and 
slipping and most of the lime made iny way forward on all 
fours. Katya vv(n)i ahead wdlh a flashlight, Im1 even his efforts 
to liclp did not make it easier to negotiate this thorny |)ath. 

WV reached oiir destination about midnight. Tin* beam of 
the flashlight revealed the domes of several diigouls rising from 
the midst of the windfall. In one of them a l>arely nolicealde 
light twinkled. We entered it, and I was eonfronU'd wdth a 
jdeasanl surprise. 

The room was spacious, with a high r-eiling and a wooden 
lalticewmrk floor, rugs on the w^alls, presentable beds and book¬ 
shelves, and nails for weapons and the diverse paraphernalia 
of settled guerilla life. 

A meal was cooking on an iron stove and the teakettle sang 
merrily. W^e con«;iimed a substantial supper in silence and then 
lay down to get some sleep. Unable to fall asleep, however, 
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evident) j because of overfatigue and the excitement of the day, 
I began asking Balya questions. He readily replied at length, 
and what he liad to say was exceedingly interesting. 

“Well, at last Tve seen partisans who are exactly like those 
they show iii the movies/’ 1 observed when he wound up. That 
was just before dawn, 

“Why, are there an) other kind?’’ Batya said, not under¬ 
standing what 1 meant. 

‘There aie,*’ 1 leplied and pulled my coat up to my ears. 


Ill 

The next morning Batya and Captain t horny announced 
their decision to visit Kovpak. \X’hile they were straightening 
out things and issuing orders for the duration of their absence, 
I sat down at the crude, homemade table to jot down our 
e\j)eriences and the story of Balya’s detachment as he had told 
it to me the night before. 

“1 am an engineer by profession, ’ he had told me, ‘‘spe¬ 
cializing in construction and destiuetion—the first most of my 
life, the second for more than a year now. How 1 came to decide 
dial 1 should want to work behind the enemy lines is too long 
a story; I shall only say that it all led to my taking a job 
with one highly secret organization. This organization built 
up a rather substantial unit for a combat mission behind the 
Nazi lines, and a time was set for flying us in, I was to be in 
command, besides which a commissar and an executive officer 
were also appointed. 

“Time and again the take-oflf hour was changed, put off and 
changed again, but finally we got under way. Altogether we had 
seven planes for our personnel, arms and medical supplies.'’ 

“And as usually happens in cases like these,” I observed, 
“I suppose you were dropped in the wrong place.” 

“How did you know?” Batya was astonished. “You’re right, 
though. If it merely had been the wrong spot, it wouldn’t have 
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been so bad. )STial happened is that the pilots scaltered iny 
detachment over an area with a radius of a hundred or a hinn 
dred and fifty kilometres, and it took us four months to contact 
each other again.’* 

I lauglied. 

‘'V( hat's the juke?” 

‘‘I just remembered a paraliooper named Volodya Zel)o- 
lov—incidentally he has no hands—who was to be dropped by 
parachute near Bakhmach last summer but who came down in 
the Bryansk forests. That's how I got him. The navigator sim¬ 
ply massed his mark by a hundred and &cvcnt\-five kilometres.'’ 

‘‘Seems you know pretty wtII how things work in our 
game?” 

“I have an idea,” I smiled. 

“Well, that’s what happ(meil to me too. So we spent near¬ 
ly a half a year gelling together again, those of us who were 
slill alive. My conimi'-sar was one of tliose who got killed be¬ 
fore we got the group together. Finally we leaehcd these parts, 
which are God’s own country even if forsaken by men. On the 
way down I heard you cursing the bogs, sparing us bog-dwel¬ 
lers probabI> out of politeness. It’s all rountry we’ve conquered, 
though. The villages are all ours, although only a half a year 
ago. when we first came, there was a police post in each one 
of them. The regime w^as raw enough and the villagers were 
obliged to report every strangcT to the district centre; if they 
didn’t, hostages w^ere shot end every now and then a punitive 
detachment sent to burn down an insubordinate village. You 
can understand why strangers were not welcomed in the villages. 
We could not operate openly at the time, for we didn’t have 
enough strength, nor did it pay to disclose our presence by 
petty operations because that would have prevented us from 
ever doing anything big.” 

I w^atched the stockv engineer as he w^nt on. 

“Hard as it was to dig and furnish this dugout in this spot 
w^hich probably had never been vi«;ited by anything but bears 
and wdld fowl, it was nevertheless easy in comparison with 
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starling out in an area where the German oceupalion authori¬ 
ties had struck lool and readied out their tentacles/' the engi¬ 
neer went on. e beaan in the underground. It was impossible 
lint the Communist Parly organizations had not left any peo- 
])le beliind, though it was eh’ar enough that finding them would 
he a hard jol>, ( uii'-idering that the retieal had been a liiirried 
one and that the conlads weie all l>rok(‘n and mixed up. Yet 
there were bound to he people around. Some might have lost 
(heir lives herau^e of their own inexperienee or lark of eaulion 
on the paiL of their < oinrades, hut olheis could not hut have 
^invived. W'e began I»\ looking for those who had died, making 
llie grave, so to sa^. the stailinjr point. A paiadox. }oii sav ? 
IVobald) so, nn friend. Ihil so's the whole war. And so anil, 
an eriginen* ‘-[x'dali/ing on destruelion ihouah it should he my 
husiruvs to build, to eonsliiut. Well, we found one grave. It 
was of a girl who had been hanged in the district centre soon 
after the Germans <'ame. The ineie fact that there had been a 
puhli<’ execution was, as such. n(»t at all surprising—there were 
plenty of such Aryan mcJiIs. The inleieating thing was that 
after sh(‘ was buried rose,s of all kinds began to appiur on her 
L>ra\e. That too might not h.ive been pailieularly significant, 
for the wreath'^ could hd\e (oine from relatives, or they might 
have had some moie romaiilic explanation, were it not for 
some queer notes that aeeompanied the llowers. According to 
tlu notes the lloweis were not of this world, hut had been 
gailuTcd h) the <h'ad girl heis»df. The Germans suspected that 
somebody very much alive was heliind these weird doings. They 
]msled warnings threalenins: penalties of ‘one hundred marks 
or deatli. or both,’ hut Nina- that was the dead girl’s name— 
had no fear of dying aaain, and she began slipping similar 
notes into the gendarme barracks, planting them in apartment 
lionses and pasting them up on fences next to German sentry 
posts, Nina's ijhostlv wanderings so far had not hurt the Ger¬ 
mans much hut they did cause a great deal of uneasiness. The 
nimours about the phantom reached us immediately but we had 
no idea of how^ to contact it. 
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‘’Taking e\ery precaution, we began looking for the appaii* 
lion, and finally we hit its trail. The innocent ghostly Nina 
proved to l)e a husky chap who v\ould have tipped the scales 
at two hundred pounds and some, and about thirty-five jrars of 
age. I did not try to get out of liim right away whether he was 
w^orking on his own or with some underground organization. 
1 knew very well that out of sheer common sense lie wouldift 
have told the truth anyway. Besides. 1 (*ould have friglitened 
him. So I dealt with him as if it were simply a mailer between 
us two. We talked things over and gradually got to a point 
when we agreed tlial the (Germans wouldn't lx* aroiiiul f()re\er 
and that as llussians we could haidly lean back without doing 
a thing. As a matter of fact, he declared, he wasn't leaning 
hack. ‘Tve even got an arms store laid iWidc just in ease,' he 
said. I did not try to get more out of him just llien. Hut I was 
^ure he'd contact me willi soin(‘one else from his organization, 
and when he did that I decided to lay mv eaids on the table. 

“So we ke|)t warily sounding out I'ai li other.'’ 

'AAho was the fellow?” 

“A movie operator working in llie di‘'tiifl town. I began 
following him about, thinking I’d he able to spot his fjieiids. 
But he did not seem to meet with anyone hut his assistant, who 
ran the projector in the evenings and sold stolen goods at the 
market during the day. 

“Just then my chiefs began pressing me for action, remind¬ 
ing me that it was time to get down to business. The business 
I was sent on was sabotage, wdiich recjuired neat eveculion and 
skill no less than a watchmaker’s. I derided it was linu’ to begin, 
and reported hark to lieadquarleis that I had picked up tlie 
trail of an underground organization capable of seeing some 
big things llirough. The only thing that was needed was irr- 
mediate aid in the shape of ‘medicines.’ They understood what 
I wanted and in a couple of days a transport plane was around 
with about a ton of stuff as a starter. This was enough explo¬ 
sive to send several hundred Nazis and trucks or a building 
sky-high.” 





‘‘What about the underground organization?” I asked. 

“There was no organization,” the engineer went on. “The 
movieman’s arms dump turned out to consist of five handp 
grenades, one pistol and about four dozen rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion. But no organization. I had simply imagined it all myself. 
The movie operator had been inspired to launch out on his 
own by the pictures he had seen about underground activities. 
Once when I had already won his confidence, he confessed in 
a whisper that he wanted to shoot the gendarme Wachtmeister 
himself. ‘What are you going to do after you’ve potted the 
Wachtmeister?’ I asked him. He did not reply. ‘They’ll simply 
string you up by the n(ek till you’re dead,’ I went on. Still he 
did not reply. I must say that our people during the peaceful 
years before the war sort of forgot how to put up a proper 
fight. And mind you, we’re Rus'^ians, who though peaceable have 
always been on lop when it came to a fight. 

“I gave him a talking to, impressing it upon him that it 
didn’t do to go about shooting people with pistols; instead you 
had to handle it so that if you had to die you’d be wiping out 
at least a couple of liundred of Hitlerites in exchange for your 
life. ‘How?’ he asked. ‘By blowing them up,’ replied I. ‘Now 
tell me, can we plant a mine in vour movie house?’ He just 
blinked. ‘Are there guards around the theatre?’ I asked. ‘There’s 
nobody, you can do whatever }ou w^ant to.’ ‘So what are you 
gaping for?’ ‘How am I going to mine the place? What with?’ 
‘You leave that to me. You’ve only got to help me.’ In a word, 
we talked it over and a week later we had fifty kilograms of 
my ‘medicines’ planted under the floor in the movie house. 
Now it only remained to connect the fuses and wail for the 
appropriate moment when there were only Germans inside. We 
ran the wires into the projection room, connecting them wdth the 
pick-up used to play gramophone records through the loud¬ 
speakers. As soon as tlie records would go on the circuit would 
close and send the theatre up into the air.” 

“Don’t tell me the fellow was going to set the record player 
going himself?” I asked. 



"‘That’s where the hitch came in. He was quite ready to 
take a shot at the Waclitmeister, but I could see he was not at 
all anxious to be blown to bits together with a company of 
fritzes. I didn’t quite understand him at first,” 

‘"It wouldnT have been romantic enough. To shoot a 
man is, after all, an exploit. You could shoot him and then 
make a break for it, holding the pursuers off at the point 
of the gun. And if you got aw^ay you could always brag 
about it.” 

‘"Thafs right. It was a mathematical certainly that if the 
llieatre job worked out there was no chance of escaping alive,” 

“Exactly. That’s just it. Anybody would liavc fell about it 
the way he did.” 

‘"Depends. Anyway 1 had no lime then to j)hiIosophize ahout 
it. Half of the job had been done and ihc second, more impor¬ 
tant half had to be seen lliroiigh. Who was going to throw the 
swatch? And when? I had to do a rather cruel thing. I told 
you the operator had an assi'»lant who used to carry the reels 
and run the projector. He had no idea of what was afoot. Wc 
decided to leave it to him to blow up the pLicc.” 

“When?” 

“During a film showing, of course.’" 

“But surely there might have been Russian civilians in the 
theatre?” 

“That’s what the hitch was. But we were lucky again. Al¬ 
though the Germans usually had separate movie showing for 
themselves, they did bring some Russian girls in for the Aryan 
sessions too. This time, however, there was a punitive detacli- 
ment in town and a special showing was arranged for them. 
During the day the operator and I looked things over for the 
last time and made all the arrangements for the evening when 
the hall would be packed—they were going to show a Marlene 
Dietrich picture. But at the last moment the movie operator 
almost brought all our plans to nought.” 

“What happened? Don’t tell me the Germans got wind 
about it?” 
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‘*No, it Hut uheu the Germans had all come—they 

brought them by car- and the theatre was j)acked, the opera¬ 
tor came out into the •direct and told me: ‘Hm not going to 
l)lovv u]) lh(' jdacc, the WachlmeisterV not there.’ ‘VJTiat sort 
of \Vaebtniei‘-ter do \oii still uatit? YoiTve got three hundred 
of them right irj )oiir hands.’ Tlie disliirt gendarme chap’s 
not lieie, the red-haired one, >on know. Onr(‘ he punched me 
in ihe fart\ and unless he dious up. I’m not going to go ahead 
with lhi>.’ lie was slmutlne loud enomih for the whole street 
lo hear. I ]) 0 iUH'ed on him. The red-haired Waelitmeisler him¬ 
self eanie to my assistance, however—he was walking down the 
street with a hnss\. She was a regular strumpet and used to go 
aiound willi ihe Germiris hoping that some Hans would marry 
her and lake Ikm* lo Heilin. Tlie Warhlrneisler was taking her 
lo tin* movies. The cin(*ma oj>eralor ran in and five miniiles 
later ihe explosion came. Although I was standing quite a dis- 
lanc(' down tin* street the blast praetieallv knocked me off in> 
feet. bad not plante(l a great deal of explosive, but it was 
all nnd<*r (he floor, and the ball loo v\as as good as sealed. The 
windows IkmI double -bullets on lliem and the doors were closed 
tight, wliidi sot I of doii])led the force of the exploeion. Tlie 
walls rein lined standing but the ceiling and roof were first 
lifliMl np iiin^ then ihev settled down on the audience inside. Out 
of the two hundred and eightv' Germans who had gone in only 
se\('n came out alixe. and thev had lo be dragged out from 
under the IxMms and dc'bris. Not a bad show, eh?” 

‘‘Alot at all. A good beginning I should sa\. What happened 
lo the operator?” 

*TTe bad a bit of an adventure. Later be told me be had 
inslnuted hi-, assistant to ])iit on the records in two or three 
minules Ix^mus^ he had to run home on some errand. He had 
dashed out of the llienlre Init before lie was ibirtv yiaees aw^ay 
the blast rocked the theatre—the assistant had probably been 
swilling German cognac and evidently had a rather hazy concep¬ 
tion of time. The operator was knocked dowm by the blast, 
nneons^’inus. He ^till -iiffers from the rontiision—he stammers 
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and his hands shake. After the theatre operalioii lhinj»:s heean 
to move fast, but thafs a story in itself. WVve been lalkinj» 
loji" enough as it is. Time to turn in.” 

Fifteen minutes later there was dead silence in llie duaoiit. 
I loo fell asleep. 


IV 

That evening, after our return from the mission to liatva, 
I sat back and listened to Volod>a Zcbolo\. who Iiad accom¬ 
panied me, tell radio operator An}a Malenkava about our ad¬ 
ventures during tlie previous two da\s. 

“Remember bow \ou canu' dowm in the IJrvaJisk forests:'* 
An\a asked liim lauahing. lecalling the first of his adventures 
with the detachment. 

Zeholov's features grew grim. 

Volodva ZelK)lov, tommy gnmuT in (!om])aijy Tliiileen and 
ail execlleni scout, was a remarkable man. War liad maimed 
Ills \ouiig body and turned him psvcholoaieally into a (piiver- 
ing bundle of nerves, but it bad not been able to soil the puiilv 
of his soul. 

lie was a soldier -not an ordinary sohliei*. but one of 
the finest, a ^unit —though he had no hands. Yes, mv dear 
reader with two arms and two legs, he was a eripfile: liis left 
arm had had to be amputated at the elbow^ and Ins right hand 
at the wrist! The surgeons had succeeded in sliajiino: somelJiing 
like Iw’o claws of the bones and sinews of his righl stump, a 
poor siibstiliile for a hand. l)iil nevertlieless a limb lliat testi¬ 
fied to a pas'-ioiiale will to live and act, therecu|)eralj\(‘ poweis 
of a young body and the skill of the surgeon. lie had l<*arned 
to use the two claws to cat, write, and even roll a cigareltr 
and shoot. Steadying his tommy gun or rifle bv ])assiri:r the 
sling around his neck, he could shoot with remarkaldc aecuraey. 
and there used to be a particular fury to his fire. In his spare 
time he would write poetry, queer, not especially talented, 
useless verses. During halts in villages or bivona<‘s in the woods 
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he would freciuently wander away from the rest and recite 
Mayakovsky’s j)ocms in a loud, boyish bass. 

Comrades of the future^ our descendants! 

Grubbing in the fossilized crap of the past 
probing the twilight of bygone centuries. 

You, 

It may be. 

Will ask uho I uas, 

1 never learned exactly how he had been crippled, for he 
was reluctant lo talk about it even with me, although I was 
closer lo liim than anyone else. ‘‘It happened when I was a 
youngster,” he would sa\, avoiding the details as he avoided 
talking about his fearless exploits. But of the latter we learned 
from others, and we witnessed them ourselves. 

The only thing I could make out was that he had fought in 
the war nth Finland as a volunteer and it was there that his 
hands had been frozen so badly that amputation was the only 
way to save his life. There was something shamefaced about his 
reticence. Only on one occasion was he slightly less secretive. 

“For three months I lay all bandaged up in the hospital and 
kept asking them to shoot me.” he said. “I begged the nurses, 
the other wounded and the doctors to put me out of my misery. 
When I spoke to a professor about it. he replied: ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, young man! While I performed this 
operation on you—and remember it took two hours of my 
time, two hours of a front-line surgeon—two men died waiting 
for their turn. Understand? You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self!’ ‘\tTiy did you bother with me?’ I asked. ‘I saved you a 
hand,’ he replied. This is your thumb, and this the index 
finger,’ and he pointed to my claws. I tried to move them. It 
hurt, but they moved.” 

Zebolov spoke in a low, deliberate voice, which was unusual 
for him. 

“I began training my new fingers in order to be able to 
pick up a pistol and shoot myself,” he continued after a mo- 
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nientary pause. '‘When I was able lo hold a gun 1 got one 
and tried to kill myself, but failed. The professor was furious, 
l)e gave me a proper dressing down and even slapped my face. 
Then war broke out again and it would have been ridiculous 
indeed to commit suicide.” 


ll\s preposterous^ 

stop it! 

What a crazy sequel! 

To have made 

your cheeks 
take on 

the deathly hue of chalh! 

You, 

who could do thint^s 

no man could equal, ... 


I first met Volodya Zcbolov, the one-time star student of 
Moscow University whom war had made a soldier, at the 
orientation courses 1 attended in prepaiation for jny mission 
behind the enemy lines. For about two weeks we studied 
together and then 1 was sent lo the Bryansk forests by plane. 
The work at hand soon made me forget about my crippled 
comrade. 

Early one morning about a month and a half later I was 
awakened from deep sleep in a hayloft some fourteen kilo¬ 
metres from Bryansk by the shrill voices of women who were 
arguing outside. I was peeved at first, for I had returned in the 
small hours of the morning from a meeting with rail way men 
from Bryansk. 

“I’m telling you, the Germans sent him. I saw^ the parachute 
myself and cut off a piece of cord from it too. It’ll make good 
thread,” one of the women was saying. 

“Use your head a bit. why on earth should the Germans 
have sent him? What for?” 

“To do some spying.... Then they’ll drop fire bombs from 
planes wherever the armless chap tells them.” 
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“And Tin telling you he’s l>eeu sent by llie Ked Ann>.*' 

“W hen did you .^'CC armless people in ihe Ked \rm> ? ' 
“I’m not sayiiig 1 ve seen any. Anyway it wasn’t a German 
plane, 1 li(*ard it. German planes sound different.*' 

“A fdl lot you know about planes... 

It was impossible to sleep with this going on. 1 climbed 
(loun hoin the pile of hay. Outside two peasant women Avere 
Mtliiig in the morning sun. Kolh had rilh*s with unvarnished 
honuMmulc bulls slung on their l)aeks, a sign that they belonged 
to lli(' local home guard. The elder was holding a coil of para- 
I hule ( ord in her hand and the younger, who was barelv out 
ol her ‘teens, was watching the road. 4iiclding her evt s from, 
the sun with the palm of her hand. 

I asked w’liat the argument was about. Jnlerrupling one an- 
(illirr thev told m(‘ that three unknown parachutists had come 
down near a j)arUsaii-licld village about five kilorneties from 
wliere we wt‘re. One of tlieni^ a young man in civilian clothes, 
had fallen into llie Desna and all l)ut drowned. The second 
came down mar a windmill and put uj) armed resislanee when 
iluj partisans w'anled to ai>prehend him; wdien lliey finally got 
him. h(‘ prov(‘d to have only ihe stumps of arms. The third 
jiaiac’lmle luid been found but the man had evaded pursuit. 

\fi armless man, you say?'’ said 1, hat’s his name?” 

“Ii(‘ doesn't say. Only keeps biting his lips. I’m sure llie 
(hu mans sent liiin to call in the planes with fire bombs.” 

It oeeuried to me that the man might he Zebolov. I also 
remembered that the detachment commander in the area wliere 
the parachutists had come down was a militiaman who thought 
he was an Alexander the Great. Knowing that some militiamen 
were not endowed with loo much subtlety, I could visualize how 
a person with an ardent heart and sensitive soul who came 
down at night by parachute would feel in their custody. I 
quickly saddled my horse and galloped to the spot. 

It really was Volodya, my classmate from the orientation 
emirses. He was silling on some logs outside the headquarters 
cabin, smiling grimly. His feet were tied and the stumps of 



arras which showed Irom under uj)lunuHl sltH\cb made him 
look a little like a wild duck with clij)pe<l wiiiiis. A hc\) el 
children milled around, de\ouiing the stranpi' j»ara( luilisl ^\i^h 
their eyes. 

Al first he ga\e me an indifferenl look, but on rc('ogai/in;> 
familiar features sprang to his ieet. 

‘“Sit down!” barked the j»easaiit woman o{ gcm*loU'^ j>ro' 
portions wiio was standing guard, making a thrcaUMiing pa^- at 
him with her rifle. 

Zebolov obeyed, darting an angry gkince al the vonhy. 

‘Major, will you tell her who 1 am The biu h keeps mu 
jabbing at me with tliat rifle butt ol liers/' 

Only now I noticed that he was a soij\ sight iiuhud. Ills 
shirt was lorn ami llieie w'cre biuises on his l)ody. I told lh(‘ 
guard not to o\ersle]) her anlhoiity md itassund Xoiodya 
thal everything would be all riehl. 

The talk witli the detachment <*ommaiKi(‘r took a long time, 
lie sal lislLMiing to my e\j>lanalions in slltaice. llum tun* out 
several sheets from a f<il ledger and began writing. ‘i)ej)osi- 
lion" he wrote on lojj, follovving it with some nunc* lonnal 
ligmaiole. Pulling with the tlloil, he slowlv and delihmaUdy 
in-^criiied the words “(Question” and “Answer, ' alternating them 
all the v»'ay down the' page. After he had mimbmed tin sf*, hr 
turned to me. 

“First que.-^lion,” lie said turning up a lace red and sweat¬ 
ing. ‘“flow do you know this man and how long have you hern 
associated with him?'" 

My answer, apparently, was so stingiiiir lhal it never was 
written down. The de[»osition remained unfinidied. In a word. 
I went security for Volodya. 

It turned out that the flyers who were lo deliver him to 
his destination, which was suppo<?c<l to l»e llaklimaeh, simjily 
miscalculated and dropped him near Ifrvansk. lie was lo liave 
gone to tlie former area to fill in the blank spol it rej>resenled 
on the army intelligence maps. As it wras, there were ])artisan 
detachments there, but at the time no one knew of lliciv e\i4- 
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cnee. 'Fhcse were ’‘wild’’ forces operating on their own and 
without the knowledge or directives from the command. Their 
only guide was Comrade Stalin’s speech of July 3, 1941, and it 
suliiced for them throughout the war, serving them as compass 
whose needle unfailiiigly pointed to unrelenting annihilation of 
the enem}. When Zeholov was sent out on his mission, how¬ 
ever, he was told that he could not expect to find friends, least 
of all armed ones, and that anyone bearing arms would be 
either a German or a member of the police recruited from 
among the local shady element. 

But owing to the pilot’s error Zebolov came down in the 
very heart of partisan-held country without knowing it. Hence 
it was quite natural for him to think that the armed people 
running toward the s])ol near the windmill where he landed 
wore enemies. Disengaging himself from the parachute, he 
da&hed into a nearby potato Held and threw himself flat on 
the ground. While the partisans were investigating the para¬ 
chute, Zebolov managed to crawl farther away, and would 
have made his escape had it not been for the two women who 
woke me up by their early morning argument. They saw him 
crawling for the bushes and raised the alarm. Volodya was 
surrounded and orderc<I to surrender. 

Still thinking he was in the Bakhmach area where there 
were supj)osed to be no partisans and hearing the shouting in 
Russian, Zebolov concluded he luid fallen into the hands of the 
local police, “This is the end,” he decided, pulled out a gre¬ 
nade, wrenched at the detonator pin and threw the grenade at 
his feet. 

“You police bastards, youll never take a Soviet scout 
alive!” he shouted. 

The partisans who w’ere closing in on him scattered and 
threw themselves flat on the ground, but the grenade did not 
go off—evidently his surgeon-made fingers refused to obey him 
in such emergency. While thus hugging the ground, one of the 
partisans digested the meaning of what the parachutist had 
said: 
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^‘Hey, comrade, if you’re Soviet! Vle'ie partisaiii*," a voice 
came from among the potato lops. 

'if you think you can trap me you’re mistaken! Just in 
and take me!’’ was the hoarse reply. Volodya now had a sec¬ 
ond grenade out and was ready to pull the pin with his teeth. 

“Believe me, we are partisans! From Yeinlyutin’s detach¬ 
ment.” 

“You sta> where you are! Aiiother step and lil blow' ni)- 
-elf and you to hell!” the parachutist replied. 

Resorting to all sorts of stratagems the partisans finally 
convinced him of their identity, and he permitted lliein to come 
near him. To be on the safe side, the) disarmed him, wlicreiipon 
the parachutist decided he had been ch xcrly trapped and inadi' 
a last effort to get away. He butted two partisans in the face 
with his head and bit a third, but in the end he got the worse* 
of it. He was led to head(iuarlers sccunJy bound. 

The tension was relieved at last b> my arrival. Volodja’s 
companion Misha, a colourless, rather chickcn-livcicd )oiing 
man—I still do not understand how he was chosv'ii for a job 
that lequired more than average backbone -was sill‘»ng in a 
shed, dripping wet and sobbing. He had been dragged out of 
the river half-dead. The third j)arachulist was missing. 

Zebolov told me that the third member of the parly was 
a radio operator named Marus\a B.. a dark, black-haiicd giil 
who had finished a radio school a short while before, Slie had 
come down near the spot where he had landed, but had run into 
a rye field. She must have heard the commotion when the 
partisans were rounding up their commander, and had evi¬ 
dently put some distance between her and the spot wliere she 
had come down. “I liope she hasn’t fallen into German liands/’ 
thought 1. 

“Where did you agree to meet her?” I asked Zebolov. 

“If we came down all right we were to return to the same 
spot in the evening.” 

“That means that Marusya will be at the windmill to¬ 
night?” 
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“Yes, in the vicinity, if she does not lose nerve/’ 

*‘What are the signals?'’ 

“The hooting of an owl.” 

“She’ll surel) think you were caught by the Germans. She 
would not respond to your call for fear of being trapped.” 

“Tliat’s true....” 

"It's a problem, all right.” 

VI e sat there thinking how to find Marusya. Siinpl) to look 
for her would not do, for she would keep on running away. 
Moreover, she would take along the radio transmitter and her 
code books and might fall into the enemy’s hands with them, 
or, at best, she might sliool heiself. Suddenly an idea occurred 
to me: why not try singing Soviet songs? 

Even the colourless e\es of the militiaman brightened when 
he caught on. 

“Get all the girls together/' I said. “Lot them walk through 
the fields and sing/’ 

The militiaman got l>usy. 

I do not rememiber ever heaiing aiuone sing better than 
tho«ie girls, 

0‘er fields last and breez). 

0^or woods far and hazy^ 

FI} onward^ fl^ onivard^ my song! 

From the other end of the field the e<'ho came back: 

O'er fields vast and breezy^ 

O'er woods far and hazy^ 

Fly onuaid, fly onuarcL my song! 

Finally there was a triumphant shout, 

“There she is!" 

“Hurrah!*’ 

Marus)a was emerging from the rye. She had lain there 
most of the day and toward evening had fallen asleep, waking 
to the sound of voices and the singing, all of which so vividly 
conjured up memories of her native Ukraine and the collective 
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farm fields there* So she started out toward the voices and soon 
was looking at a group of merry girls with eyes red from tears 
and fatigue. 

“Have some milk, honey, have some milk/’ tlie generousl\ 
proportioned peasant woman with the rifle slung on her back 
was saying as she held out a mug. “You certainly got a lough 
commander.. .. Come, now, drink this milk. It is ours, our own, 
Partisan Land milk.’" 

After this Zebolov attached himself to me, and together 
with me he joined Kovpak. Here Uuduev came to prize him 
very highly, for Rudnev knew men when he saw them. 

A friendship developed between Zebolov and Anya Maleu- 
kaya, too. She was a licad^'trong girl, but when she spoke to 
him a touchingly casual tone crej)t into her voice. When Zebo¬ 
lov felt downhearted she would go up to him, look him 
straight in the eyes and say: 

“Doi/t worry... 

Because of the nature of their work, the scouts lived some¬ 
what apart from the others. Anya sal at her radio iiausinitUT 
all day long, relaying my messages to Front Headquarters, for 
I had enough information concerning tlie Germans to keej) hei 
constantly busy. Besides her, the hut was occupied by a small 
group of young people: Volodya Lapin, Volodya Zebolo\. 
Vasya Demin, Sasha Kozhenkov, and Anya’s driver and or¬ 
derly, Yaroslav from Galichina, wdiom I had taken prisoner 
near Loyev. 

“Don’t worry, Volodya,” Anya again said to Zebolov the 
night after our return from the visit to Balya, as she was wont 
to these days even when there wasn’t a hint of gloom in his 
eyes. And in reply Volodya, silting down at the table to a 
plate of steaming potatoes, leaned over the })lale and said: 

“Let’s pitch in... .” 

This was the unit’s supper call, 

**Pitch in with us, Comrade Lieutenant Colonel.” the others 
chorused, making room for me at the table. 
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Balya needed a landing field as badly as we did. He 
wanted to send back to Mainland important papers, as well as 
some men, including wounded. 

For Kovpak an air strip was an absolute necessity. He had 
more than a hundred wounded, many of them serious cases, to 
send back, and ammunition had to be brought in. Until this 
was done the command could not even think of undertaking a 
new raid. So we joined with Batya in the search for a landing 
strip suitable for modern heavy planes. The job turned out to 
be far harder than we exjiected at first, for the forests, quick¬ 
sands and swamps which dominate the terrain in these parts for 
hundreds of kilometres around arc the most unsuitable sort of 
country for an airfield. Bat>a did clear an area in the woods 
but one look at it was enough to convince me it would not do. 
Any plane trying to land there would be sure to crash. 

Back in December we had planned to lay out an airfield on 
some lake, but the thaws that set in made the idea impractic¬ 
able for the time. Now the idea came up again; moreover, it 
was evident that the only possible field we could hope to lay 
out would have to be located on the ice of some body of water. 
The reconnaissance patrols, which had turned into geological 
surveying parties of a sort .searching for a sufficiently big flat 
and dry bit of land, had found nothing suitable. The only flat 
terrain was the huge open bogs, which were impassable to 
both man and beast in summer and covered over in winter by 
a thin frozen crust barely strong enough to support a light 
Byelorussian sleigh and a lean nag accustomed to moving in the 
swamps. Solid ground was to be found only in lire woods, but 
even if you were to clear away the trees there would still have 
been the stumps to cope with. In winter time this was quite 
impossible for we had neither the time nor the men to dig them 
up. In a word, the only solution was to find a suitable frozen- 
over lake. 

At first we chose the small Beloye Lake, which was about 
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a kilometre and a half in length. It was very deep, however—in 
spots as much as seventy metres—and the ice was not thick 
enough. Our final choice fell upon Lake Chervonnoye, or, as 
the local people called it, Knyaz Lake.* The biggest body of 
water in these parts, it was an oval some twelve kilometres 
long and six or seven wide, and not very deep. Around it were 
six villages. 

We moved into the lakeside villages, stationing headquar¬ 
ters and the First Battalion in Lyakhovichi, Second Battalion 
in the Young Co-mmunist Collective Farm, and Third Battalion 
in Pukhovichi, all on the south shore, and the Fourth Battalion 
on the north shore. This protected tlie approaches to the future 
aerodrome. 

The frosts kept on growing more severe and the lake was 
already covered by ice thirty centimetres tliu k. \S c set to work 
without delay, and selecting a spot where the icc was the 
thickest, began clearing away the snow'. \Then this was done a 
new obstacle arose whicli we no longer v^ere in a position to 
overcome: the air command would not hear of landing planes 
with wheel landing gear on ice. Meanwhile we lost valuable 
time, and there was no guarantee the excellent weather for night 
flying would last, especially in the Polesie with its capricious 
winter. Kovpak sent several radiograms assuring the command 
that the ice was strong enough, but failed to evoke any re¬ 
sponse. The air people remained adanianl. 

Kovpak had put me in charge of laying out the landing 
field because back in the Bryansk forests I had gone through 
a brief course of training, if it may be called that, with some 
flyers and ground crew members while waiting for a plane 
to take me back to our lines. The wait had lasted two or three 
days and the actual training time probably amounted to no 
more than twenty minutes, but for all that I learned the most 
important features demanded of an airfield. I had everything 

* “Chervonnoye'* is Ukrainian for “Red.” The Russian “Knya?” 
means “Prince.” 
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more or less lined up with the exception of the problems to 
be solved when laying one out on ice. 

No one was absolutely certain that the ice was thick enough 
to hold a heavy plane, and in order to make sure we resorted 
to a simple way of preventing mi«itakes in our calculations. All 
told we had some five hundred men and a hundred sleighs and 
horses clearing the snow from the future air strip, and I ordered 
the men to jump up and down on the ice at once all at the same 
lime. Here and there the ice tracked, but it held nevertheless.This 
done, we sat down to do the figuring on paper; Kovpak always 
had a weakness for all sort of calculations. We found that 
the men, sleighs and horses weighed in the neighbourhood of 
one hundred tons. A transport plane of the type we were ex¬ 
pecting had an overall weight of seven tons. This we doubled 
and then multiplied by five to lake care of the impact on land¬ 
ing, and decided llial our airfield could receive planes without 
the slightest risk. 

Kovpak waited for a couple of days, then sent off a 
radiogram like thi&: ‘"Have done a great deal of work to level 
a piece of ground next to Knyaz Lake and prepared a landing 
field on solid ground.” This was followed by a technical de¬ 
scription that was the nearest approach to ideal. I had learned 
what was wanted from flyers: firm ground, frozen soil, no 
bogs, excellent approaches, etc. 

The air command radioed for confirmation of the data, and 
we sent full information to lliem once more. Rudnev hesitated, 
but Kovpak kept on pressing on the air force people with 
increasing insistence. Finally the answer came: “Wait for 
planes,” The identification signals were given and we settled 
down to w’ait. 

Our signallers spent the nights in a cabin on the lake shore 
and bonfires were built on the ice. In the village several saddle 
horses and sleighs were in readiness outside headquarters. We 
were ready to fire flares in order to direct the planes in as soon 
as the noise of their engines was heard, and while the planes 
were coming dowm to a landing Kovpak, Rudnev, Bazyma arid 
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other members of the headquarters staff were to gallop the 
kilometre and a half to the landing field. 

As always happens, there were no planes tlie first night. 
Nevertheless we sat around the fires or in the cabin wailing 
until three oVlock in tlie morning. The conversation, which 
eager anticipation keyed to a high pitch of excitement at fiisl. 
started with things behind our lines and aviation in general, 
but as time dragged on the talk began to centre around conjec¬ 
tures as to why the planes were not showing up. It all amount¬ 
ed to a sort of technical course in the secrets of fl)ing, the 
organization of the air force and the j)roperlies of the j)lanes. 
Finally, the flyers were castigated for iheii alleged reluetancc 
to fly behind the enemy lines. 

This went on for two nights and on the third night of wail¬ 
ing the theme was completely exhausted. After a few final male¬ 
dictions on the air regiment that was supposed to serve us, the 
talk shifted into other channeK. Oiilv the yawning si*nlries wlto 
paced up and down the villairc streets or sat on j>orclies, dt'- 
peiiding on where their posts weie, kept on tliinking about the 
aeroplanes. 

The nights that followed were whiled away listening to 
stories, one better than the other. These tales told by partisans 
struck me by their gre^al variety and I wrote them down in a 
fine hand in a school notebook. ‘‘A Thousand and One Nights 
Waiting for Aeroplanes, or the Partisan Arabian Nights,” is 
the title I jolted down on the cover. 

The story of the notebook too is interesting enough to re¬ 
cord. It began at headquarters about two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon following the first night of waiting in vain for the air¬ 
craft. I walked in intending to write down the reconnaissance 
information colh'tled in the course of the previous twenty-four 
hours and to plan the scouts’ assignments for the following day. 

Sitting down at the corner of the tal)le. I picked up a slack 
of reports and began making notations on them, (^hief of staff 
Bazyma was drawing up a report on the detachment’s opera- 
lions. usual duriii" halts, headquarter'^ staff was head over 



heels in work. There was a great deal of paper work to be done, 
orders which in action are often scribbled hastily on a slip of 
paper with a stub of a pencil had to be recorded properly, the 
rolls gone over and the dead, wounded and new arrivals listed. 
In a word, there was plenty of w^ork for the former school 
principal who liked to do everything himself and as executive 
officer had well earned the reputation of being the force’s work¬ 
horse* Opposite him sat Vasya Voitsekhovich, in private life a 
surveying engineer, a gunner in the heavy artillery when he 
was in the army and now the executive officer’s assistant in 
charge of operations, and Semyon Tiituchenko. an architect 
who had dcsierned one of the pavilions at the All-Union Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition and was now the detachment’s artist, head¬ 
quarters office chief and keeper of its archives. Tutuchenko was 
working on a ma]) of the Stalin raid to illustrate the route cov¬ 
ered by the force and its combat record; it was to go with the 
report on the raid which Bazyma was compiling. The map, 
incidentally, gave us a lot of worrv for Kovpak insisted that it 
should give a graphic ])icture of the raid to its minutest details. 

Latterly the detachment had experienced a paper shortage, 
for no large towns had been raided for some time and the 
stocks on hand had been used up for reports, tally sheets, lists 
of men cited for decoration and other documents. Now there 
was no paper left for the rough calculations that were to be 
done, and Tutuchenko produced his emergency supply from a 
large iron-bound trunk. Picking up a stack of notebooks, he 
counted them and threw some on the long table around which 
the entire headquarters personnel was working. 

Bazyma took the topmost notebook and began turning over 
the pages thoughtfully. His lips quivered as he whispered some¬ 
thing. Voitsekhovich stopped typing and looked over his chiefs 
shoulder at the notebook. The pages, evenlv traced with light 
blue lines, were clean, but Bazvma continued to turn them over 
as if reading something there that we could not see. 

Vasya and I exchanged glances. Bazyma looked up at me 
over his spectacles, 



‘"Yes, long-beard,” he said, "‘it’s only a clean scribbler* 
untouched like a virgin field, no imprints of soiled fingers and 
no blots of ink.” He sighed* “I can visualize some shaver knee- 
high to a grasshopper bending over it, elbows spread wide on 
the school desk, head cocked to one side, longue sticking out, 
tracing out words on the pages; ‘1 love my mother.... We are 
not slaves.,..’ And grunting and sniffling as he does it. . .. And 
we... what are we doing now... 

Moved by this outburst of emotion from the usually grave 
and severe Baz)ma, I looked down at the table, and found my¬ 
self staring at a tally sheet with long rows of figures under the 
headings “killed,” “wounded,” “prisoners,” “blown up,” 
“destroyed” and “captured.” Among the figures the designa¬ 
tions of weapons stood out: “Mannlicher.” “MG-34,” “mor¬ 
tars, 81 mm.,” “guns.” 

Tuluchenko looked at his chief with undisguised admira¬ 
tion; he too was moved by Hazyma’s fantasy. 

Bazyma was the first to take himself in hand. 

“That’s enough now, lads! Time to gel back to work. If the 
plane shows up today and we haven't got the report ready, 
we’re sure to get it from the Old Man good and proper.” 

Headquarters staff pitched into work. I quietly slipped one 
of the notebooks lying on the table into my pocket. 


VI 

At nightfall we were back at our stations. And once more 
we were disappointed. I waited on the ice until one o’clock in 
the morning, when, chilled to the marrow and convinced that 
the planes would not show up that night, I left our technical 
chief, Solovyov, in charge and returned to headquarters. When 
I arrived there was a general discussion going on. Kovpak and 
Rudnev had already turned in and most of the men who had 
stayed behind were youngsters who had joined the partisans 
only in 1942, Bazyma was one of the few veterans present who 
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had seen action in the guerilla battles which flared up in the 
Ukraine in 1941 and in which the element of danger had been 
perhaps the greatest—no wonder they had been incorporated 
in legends by the people. When conversation began to lag, 
|{az)nia spoke up. 

"‘Want me to tell you the s.lor) of our detachments flag?’^ 
lie asked. Tinning the lamp down and pu*^hing his spectacles 
to his forehead, he stared out of the window at the s'nowflakes 
outside that reflected the faint glimmer of the bluish light of 
the moon. 

‘This happened at the end of October 1941,” he began 
slowly. “Our detachment had already taken shape. There were 
nearly one hundred of us at the lime, and wc were beginning 
to get used to being pailbans. Accustomed to fighting and 
seeing people die, accustomed to the enemy too—in a word, 
we were becoming seasoned. By that lime the detachment was 
a fishbone in the enemy’s throat. We gave him no rest night 
or day on the roads leading to Putivl. Our mine layers did the 
finest work, though the siouts. too, kq)t picking off the Ger¬ 
mans and the police--singly on weekdays and in groups on 
Sundays, if we were lucky. \VV set up good, one might say even 
comfortable, quarters in Spadshchan woods, where we made 
dugouls for ourselves and di\ided up the forest into defence 
sectors. There was no need for maps, for we knew the vicinity 
well and had our people in every village and collective farm. 
Particularly helpful weie the women, who would do our laundry 
for us and shelter our scouts when necessary; they would even 
go on scouting missions for us to towm or to the nearby railway 
station. 

‘We actually had a women's auxiliary, the most reliable 
and helpful member of which was Yekaterina Solovyova. One 
evening before nightfall she came into the woods where we 
were and began calling her cow% That call was her password, 
and I went to meet her. Breathless from exertion and excitement 
she told me: They’re going to attack you tomorrow. A lot of 
tanks have already arrived in Putivl—they say the Germans 



are going to use tanks to wipe out the partisans.’ ‘What else 
do you know?’ I asked. ‘Nothing,’ she said. I thanked her and 
she ran off. We mined the roads and the next day we waited 
for the tanks to show up. Show up they did but not from tlie 
direction we expected. All of a sudden they apj)eared right 
next to our camp. There were two German tanks and they came 
crashing through the woods, firing in all directions. Shooting 
back for all we were worth, we dashed for cover, at first rather 
haphazardly, but then Old Man Kovpak ordered us to withdraw 
toward the bog while continuing to fire from behind the trees. 
You could see his idea was to lure the tanks into the swamp, 
and that’s how it turned out. One of the tanks drove straight 
into the mire and settled into it to its belly; for a while the 
treads kept thrasliing but soon even that stopped. Then it fired 
a few bursts and quieted down again. The other tank, a heavy 
one, stopped some distance behind the first and after standing 
there for a while began turning around. ‘Aha. so >ou can’t 
manage everywhere,’ we thought as we lay flat behind the trees, 
surrounding the tanks like hunters ( ornering a bear. The 
second tank spun around and made off at full speed. 

“ ‘Pity the bastard’s going to get away,’ I said. 

‘"‘He w^on’t,’ Kovpak said. ‘I sent men to lay mines at the 
exit from the woods.’ 

“And sure enough, in less than ten minutes an explosion 
sent a deafening echo rolling down the gullies. We dispatched 
a party to reconnoitre and stayed behind to watch the tank 
that was stuck in the mud. It showed no sign of life, however, 
so we began crawling toward it. Soon we were almost on top 
of it, and still there was no sign of life. Finally the commissar 
gave orders to rush the tank with grenades, but when we 
reached it, it turned out to be empty. The crew had given us 
the slip and escaped in the second tank. They didn’t get away 
though—^the scouting party returned soon to report that the 
second tank had run on a mine and caught fire. None of the 
tankmen got away. We had now a perfectly intact German tank 
to the good. Besides, inside it we found a full load of sliells and 
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other ammunition. While inspecting the turret we ran into all 
sorts of other things too: there was soap there, and brushes, 
and a dozen embroidered towels, and a fancy tablecloth. Mitya 
Cheremushkin—he had been in the army tank forces and latei 
ran this particular machine—-dug up from the bottom of this 
stockroom a red flag wrapped in a German pup tent. We spread 
it out and saw that it was quite a good flag even if it was not 
too fancy. It was made of silk, with the Soviet emblem em¬ 
broidered in gold in the centre, and it had a fringe all around 
and gold tassels. The words embroidered on it were: ‘Working¬ 
men of All Countries, Unite! Secondary School Pioneer Troop.’ 

“When I read those words, believe me, tears came to my 
eyes. Just then the commissar came along and we showed him 
the banner. 

“‘The frilzes probably were going to lake il back to Ger¬ 
many as a war trophy,’ he said. 

“ ‘They might have earned an Iron Cross for it loo,’ Ohere- 
mushkin laughed. 

“ ‘Probably thought they’d cope with us as easily as they 
captured the kids’ flag.’ 

“The commissar picked u{) the flag. 

“‘So far we didn't have a flag of our own, but now we 
‘'hall have one in this l^ioneer banner redeemed from enemy 
captivity,’ he said, ‘It is a glorious banner indeed, taken in 
battle and stained by enemy blood.’ And he kissed the flag 
and the rest of us who were present did the same. 

“In the evening, wlien we had gathered in our dugouts to 
discuss the day’s action, we decided to make the Pioneer banner 
we had caf)tured the colours of the detachment. The next day. 
our girls embroidered in ordinary grey thread the words, 
‘Putivl Partisan Detachment,’ under the emblem. And for more 
than a year now we’ve been marching through the Ukraine 
under this banner... 
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The second night passed and still there were no aeroplanes. 
The temperature continued to drop and at night the frosts 
reached thirty-five degrees below zero Centigrade. The ice kept 
on snapping in the frigid weather and meandering cracks run¬ 
ning from the middle to the shore appeared on its surface. 

Since the planes were expected only after midnight, I spent 
the first half of the night at headquarters. The overheated cab¬ 
in was packed wdth people as the headquarteis staff w^orked 
to complete the report on the Stalin raid. By midnight the job 
was done, and Kovpak and Kudiiev signed each of the papers 
and went to have their supper, I left for the lake. 

The bonfires had been burning at the landing field for 
some time. Fearing that the signals jnighl be spotted by enemy 
aircraft, we had built the fires on sleighs so that they could 
he moved from place to place some distance away from the 
strip of ice we had cleared. The idea behind shifting the fires 
was not to give the enemy a chance to figure out the pattern 
of the light signals we had agreed upon, and to make sure 
the bombs would not come down on our landing strip if they 
took it into their heads to bomb us. The sleighs we used were 
ordinary peasant sleds with boxes of sand on them to hold 
the burning slicks of wood. The teams of small, shaggy Byelo¬ 
russian horses hitched in pairs to the sleds lashed about with 
their tails, evidently somewhat surj)riscd at the heat emanating 
from behind. 

When our planes appeared the sleighs were to form a 
certain pattern which had been agreed upon in advance to 
guide the planes down. 

The aerodrome was manned by Company Six, which was 
divided into as many groups as there were fires to tend. The 
company already had some experience in this sort of thing, and 
besides I had spent some time passing on my skimpy knowl¬ 
edge about aerodromes to the commanders. One of our men 
was a flyer who had been shot down by the Germans early 
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in the war and whom we liad picked up near Gomel in the 
autumni and he gave me some valuable assistance, so all in all 
the partisan aerodrome was fairly well taken care of. 

Dressed warmly, the men sat around the fires and talked 
endlessly about aeroplanes, and when that theme began to bore 
them, about the strength of ice and Pavlovsky's skill as a fisher¬ 
man. f^avlovsky had made good use of our stop at the lake to 
stock up fish. The lake was teeming with fish and it was suffi¬ 
cient to chop holes in the ice and to see that the fish-traps did 
not freeze over to be able to ladle the catch straight into the 
sleighs. The fishermen used wide-pronged spears something like 
the pitchforks used in handling sugar beet. Pavlovsky said he 
could salt down several tons in a week and in order to do so 
he had men go out even at night to haul in the fish by lantern 
light. 

“ir.s easy enough for him when the fish climb into the 
sleighs by theni^clvTs/’ the unit commanders said. 

'"Kven the devil's at the rich man's beck and call," laughed 
Kovpak. 

"‘Why should we use the lake onl> for the plane« when it 
can feed us loo?” 

“Thai’s the kind of lake we've got," observed one of the 
local old-timers, “Not for nothing has it been named Cher- 
vonnoye though we local folk also call it Knyaz Lake.*’ 

“W hich is the right name?” someone asked. 

“The devil knows. Different folks have different names for 
it. Some call it Chervonnoye, some Knyaz, some Zhid, and 
there's a reason for each of these names.” 

The old Byelorussian, who had spent half a hundred win¬ 
ters felling limber and as many summers fishing in these 
parts, began telling us in a hoarse voice the legend of the 
l^olesie lake. 

“They call the lake Chervonnoye because it has a great deal 
of fish and the fish is mostly red-scaled. That's how I under¬ 
stand it, though my father told me that in his time there had 
been blood spilt here too—rich folks fought among themselves 
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for possession of the lake. That*8 another reason for eallintr 
it Chervonnoye.. • 

Kolka Mudry interrupted the old man, laughing. 

"Go on. Grandpa! I got the real story straight from an 
old woman who lives hereabouts—she even sang songs about 
it. You must know the old lady—she’s going on ninety and slie 
aings, and when the lads gave her a spot to drink, she even 
danced. Anyways her story is the real thiiig... 

The old man seemed offended. 

“Lei’s have the story, Mudry,” the others chorused. 

“Can’t do it, fellows. You ought to get the old lady down 
here,” he said, winking at the old fisherman. The latter spat 
and walked away from the bonfire as if to listen for the motors 
of an aeroplane. 

“Now he’s gone and chased away llie old man and woiTl 
le'Il the story himself!” somebody complained. 

“We’ll croak from boredom before the j)lancs coin(*/‘ s.iid 
another. 

“This old woman calls it Zhid Lake.” 

“He’ll cook up some cock-and-bull tale again.** 

“Come on, tell us the wdiole story.” 

“All right, here goes.” 

“Shut up there, everybody!” 

Men began trickling over from the neighbouring bo'afircs. 

Wailing for e\ery}) 0 (lv to settle down to listen, Mudry 
turned over a log in the fire so that sparks leaped skyw'ards 
before he began to speak. 

“It happened in the time*- of the Kmpress Catherine, and 
maybe even before. There was a prince in these parts who 
owned all the forests and rivers and meadows—the empress 
had given them to him as a reward for great cervices. He came 
from a noble family, had a lot of character and had spent 
half his life in the army. He’d been on the frontier defending 
the royal honour, and when his time was up he was given thebe 
holdings as a reward. So he came here, built himself a house 
and lived here.” 
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Silence now leigned bupreme, the fire crackled and the 
horses snorted e\ery now* and then, whacking their flanks with 
overheated tails. Imitating the old woman’s voice, Mudry wen* 
on. 

"'The prince li\ed in the many-storied house of his. He had 
a lot of children, but ail of them were females except the 
youngest, who was a boj. The old man doted on his last-born, 
lor he had incalculabh* wealth and he didn’t want to leave it 
to the girls, who couldn’t continue his princely line. So the 
young prince was spoiled and pampered from early childhood, 
while the daughters weie kept very slriclly in hand. Of course 
they were to have good dowries and they were dressed like 
princesses should and all that sort of thing, but there was no 
fatlicrly tenderness left over for them for it all went to the 
young prince who was to inherit the estate. So the prince grew 
up into a handsome young man, strong and irlalwarl as an oak, 
with ros) checks, blown hair and blue eves. He was quiet and 
obedient and earnest. He had no friends though bec’ause his 
father did not permit him to mix with the pea'^^anls. Most of 
the lime he would sit in his sisters' room and listen to them 
sing.” 

‘"Can you beat the wav he"s telling the stor> ? The perfcc't 
old woman!” a young pailisan whispeied in the audience. 

Mudry continued: 

“When the time came for him to marry—the old prince, 
\ou see. wanted to keep the line going—an unexpected thing 
happened. A few jeai^ before, a Polish Jew had come along 
and rented a tavern from the prince at the intersection of three 
highways. It was a fine spot for business because the roads 
led right down to the boat landing on the Pripyat. There were 
a great many boats of all kinds going up and down the river 
at the lime, for it was p*irl of a royal shipping route over which 
goods flowed from Poland and the Germans all the way to the 
Dnieper and beyond. There were plenty of people travelling 
too, Poles and Russians and Germans—^all of them merchants 
and all merchants irrespective of nationality like a hearty meal 
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and a good drifik. Soon the fame of the inn had bpread ail 
along the highways, but still greater was the fame of the inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter Sarra. The old lady told me that when she 
was a young girl she saw this Sarra's portrait done on a shawl 
—and never was there a prettier creature in all the world.” 

“That’s the kind of girl you ought to gel for yourself, 
Kolka!” Deyanov, the company commander, said. 

“We don’t go in for that sort of thing ” Mudry retorted 
with a disdainful look at the commander* 

“Some Italian traveller painted the picture. Once he laid 
his eyes on Sarra he just couldn't tear them away, and his tears 
moistened the paints as he worked on the picture. And all the 
lime he kept coaxing her to marry him and come away to Italy 
with him. The innkeeper’s daughter wasn't the kind to he coaxed 
though. She would simply sit there behind the bar slid and 
prim without blinking an eye. Whoever dropped in and or¬ 
dered a drink was given it with a bit of a curtsy, but nothing 
more.” 

“I like girls with backbone!’’ observed Deyanov. 

“So the Italian hung around sighing and moaning until 
one night he hanged hinlself from a tall pine. This made the inn 
and Sarra more famous still. Now it happened that the young 
prince was passing througli lliese parts and slopped at llu* inn. 
As he look the place of honour at the table, surrounded by his 
servants and liegemen, the innkceper\s daughter took one look 
at him and promptly lost her heart. For a long lime ‘^lie stared 
at him as he sat there sunk in llioughl, eompletely forgetting 
her maidenly modesty. ‘Perhaps you will Ir) their drink. Your 
Grace?’ one of the retainers asked. The prince nodded absent- 
mindedly. and no sooner had he done so than the innkeeper’s 
daughter was beside him offering a silver goblet. As she held 
the tray she bowed down to the floor, then thiew her head ba(‘k. 
shook her black braids dowm her shoulders and looked tlie 
prince straight in the eyes. He was struck speechless. He stared 
at the girl without making a move toward the cup s-he was 
offering. ‘You don’t know how to ask, girl,’ said the retainers, 
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uhile the iwo continued looking tacli other in the e>e&, eii- 
('hanted. Then tlie chief retainer shouted: ‘The prince is right! 
Why should he take an mitasted goblet from the girl? You’ve 
got to take a sip of it yourself and then sweeten the prince’s 
lips!’ ‘Must I?’ whispered the girl. ‘You must,’ said the prince. 
Thereupon she raised the goblet to her lips and then kissed the 
young prin(‘(/’ 

‘*1 declare!'* Do)jitio\ sai<l under liis breath. 

'Then she handed him the goblet and after he had drained 
it, ran to lier room,*’ kolka continued, obviously in his element, 
warming up to the tale as he went along, “The prince sat there 
with his relaiiKTs, a<aing gay but his eyes were pensive. All that 
dav the girl did not sliow’ herself again. The upshot of it all 
was that the \oung prhue started (oming around more and 
more often, making a jxnnt of dropping in at the inn either 
on the wav to tlie chast' or on the wa> hack, or simply on the 
pielexl of riding down to see the caraxans sailing up and down 
the river. His retainers guessed that he had taken a fancy to 
the girl and sugge.sled that he ask her to an e>late he had nearby. 
Finally he did so and she ae<‘epled. but when he began making 
love to her. she said to him: ‘Marry me and I’ll love and caress 
you." Wliereupoii she got into the prince's carriage and rode 
home.'* 

“Aw, what a woman!*' Deyanov said. 

Mudry, enjoying himself immensely, accompanied his story 
with theatrical gestures. 

“The old innkeeper had the K‘aro of his life when he heard 
of it. ‘Sana,' he shouted, "whafs gotten into you? The prince 
is willing to love you. and what do you do? You want to marry 
him! Do y^ou want to ruin us both? Don’t you know what a 
prince is?’ ‘I do,' the beautiful Snrra replied, ‘I know what 
a prince is, and I know^ that he loves and adores me. and since 
he loves me he’ll marry me.’ "Nonsense! Who’s ever heard of 
a noble prince marrying a poor Jewess?' Tf he loves me, he'll 
marry me,’ she replied stubbornly. She wouldn’t give in. When 
llie old prince heard of it he flew into a rage, and without 



^aying a word to his son, sent his servants to mjzc the old 
innkeeper and bring him back bound hand and foot. 

“The innkeeper threw himself at the prince's feet and 
begged him to forgive his unwise daughter. Then he asked that 
his hands be unbound, and when that was done, produced the 
shawl with the portrait of the beautiful Sana which the Italian 
had painted. ‘Your Grace/ he said, "kill me or sjiare me, but 
this is she, my daughter, and it is her beauty that’s to blame 
for it all.' And he told the old prince about the Italian who 
had hanged himself. The old prinee thought it o\er, called in 
his son and asked him: "Ttdl me. ni) dear son. Jiiy hope an<l 
pride, what this is all about.’ 'I loxe his daughter Sarra,’ tlie 
young prince pointed to the innkeej)er, ‘’and 1 l>eg for your 
blessing.’ The old prince ordered liis son out of liis sight and 
had tlie innkeeper ihroMn into a dungeon. 

“Now the young prinee sho\\e<l the sliifl he was made of. 
He Iiad a small estate inherited from his mollier and an iron- 
bound casket full of gold and silver. This he used to build a 
stone mansion for his beloved, willi whom he now met moie 
frequently than ever, on an island in the middle of a large 
lake known only to tlie forest folk. In secret from evt'rybody 
he installed her there. 

“Soon he himself went to this island; it was winter and 
there was a road to it over the ice. Sarra took the Christian 
faith and they were to he mariied according to all the rule.s*. 
The winter was a cold one and the lake was frozen solid and 
covered wdlh deep snowdrifts, hut as soon as s})ring <ame the 
warm winds blew from the Dnieper and the sun was so Ijol 
all of a sudden that the ice cracked everywhere at ome. The 
Pripyat overflowed until it looked like the sea and in the lake 
the water rose and the heavy ice was cast adrift. During the 
break-up the house on the island was smashed. The prince 
wasn’t there at the time, for he had driven off over the road 
across the ice to make arrangements with the priest so that he 
should be wedded to the converted Jewess in keeping with the 
proper form. He returned over the slushy spring roads in high 
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spirilb, but on i caching the lake he found nothing but water 
and floating ice there. Fishermen told him that no one had 
escaped alive from the house on the island. He stood there 
staring at the lake for a long lime; then he climbed onto a 
high pine-covered bank and jumped into the lake. People ran 
for the shore but before tliey reached it the ice had crushed 
his fair head and he was never seen again. When the news 
reached the old piinre, he had the innkeeper ihrowm into the 
lake with a stone lied around his neck, and he himself grieved 
and grieved until he died soon after. Thafs why Chervonnoye 
Lake is also called Zhid Lake or Knyaz Lake. Each calls it what 
he likes best. You see Grandpa, thafs the story the old lady 
told us.’" 

Vthen Mudry had finished, the lads sal around the fires in 
silence for a long lime. Only the crackling of the dry logs and 
the roar of the flames hioke the quiet. The snow had melted 
around the sled and a dark spot composed of water, coals and 
ashes appeared on the ice. 

On Deyanov’s orders we shifted to a new spot. There too 
we sat for a long time without sa>ing a word. Finally new 
topics came up and the men soon were recounting reminiscences 
and telling stories one wilder than the other to pass the time 
while they sal up through the long Januar> night w^aiting 
for an aeroplane to appear. 


VIII 

Kovpak'b story held the centre of attention the third night. 
The Old Man began by joining the general conversation and 
rivounling some amusing incidents he had witnessed, and then 
plunged into his life story. 

was born in the village of Kolelva in Poltava gubernia,” 
he said. “It is a good-sized place for a village, with a popula¬ 
tion of some forty thousand. The family was not a small one— 
there were five of us boys alone—and as we grew up I had to 
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find myself a job because tliere wasn’t enaugli laud to feed 
us all. Then I worked as a clerk for a merchant until I was 
drafted into the army. By that time I was literate, had seen a 
thing or two and learned something of the world. I remember 
an incident that happened while I was still working as a farm 
hand. The boss had a son wdio studied in some sort of busine^*^ 
college, a student of a kind—in tho‘^e days I lumped all student^ 
together without paying much allenlion to what the) studied. 
It was Christmas and the son came home from the city, un¬ 
packed his things and shoved one of bis suitcases under the 
bed in my cubby hole. I got curious about the contents of that 
suitcase and opened it. It was full of books. I looked through 
them and then began taking them out one by one to read. 1 
particularly remember one called ‘Priests and Police.’ About 
the first I already knew sometliing. for ha\ing a good voice 
I had been singing in the ehureh choir. They used to praise my 
voice hut because of my independent character I was alwa)s; 
getting bumps on my head from the choir leader’s tuning fork. 
The second theme of the book, however, opened my eyes to a 
lot of things. 

“I began to take an interest in all kinds of books of this 
sort. It was after the 1905 revolution and there was plenty of 
literature of this kind, hidden away hut available if one knew 
how' to go about it. So that when I got into the army I already 
had some idea about life and the people’s struggle against 
tsardom.” 

Kovpak’s audience listened to him with rapt aftenlion fear¬ 
ing to miss a single word. He him^^elf got inlo the swing of the 
story and shoving his cap to the back of his head went on: 

“I served in the Fourth Platoon, Fourteenth Company in 
an infantry regiment stationed in Saratov. The company com¬ 
mander was one Captain Yurits, who was a queer duck. When 
he was officer on duty he would muster the whole regiment out 
in the street at reveille with the drummers and buglers and 
bandsmen out in full force, and slop all traffic. He went in for 
all sorts of pranks out of sheer boredom, and once the governor 
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hiinbelf had lo come down to alraighteri things out. At the rifle 
range he would display a pocketful of five-kopek pieces before 
the company and run the .^hooting in his own way: if you hit 
ihe bull’s e><*, )ou got five koi>ek^ and if you didn’t, you got 
a rufl on the car. That would go on until all the coins had been 
rluimed.” 

The parlisan*^ laiighc^l. onlv Korenev sat with a glooimy 
mien. 

‘'Don’t wc know jokes, ’ he said. ‘*1 loo was 

(»n a<‘tive ‘'eivi(*e. In.^tiudicm in niilitar) ranks and names of 
their hearers alone made me < 2:0 hald at twenlj-three. 

“Thai’s right,” Kovpak said. “Our \urits also liked to go 
in for this sort of insliinlion. And at practical jokes he was 
a master. 1 ^er\e<l mider liim all through my term in the army. 
Six limes I stood on guard over the colours and once earned 
thirty da)^’ arrest. Wlial happened was that I called out a 
guard of honour vvilli hand and all to welcome the chief of 
police whom f took for oui roips commander, a full general. 
The trouble was that they l)olh had horses of the same colour-- 
dapplcil grey, and I didn’t look clo-^e enough l>efore giving the 
signal. The captain saw lo it though that I didn’t have to sit 
it all out; he let me off when he was on diitv. When I was 
through with armv service there was no us^ iroing home, because 
mv father didn’t have enough land lo till and what he had 
was all suid. He had nothing lo divide among his sons, so I 
stayed on in Saialov, first working at a grain elevator carrying 
hags of grain. Had to carry thfjse hags up three hundred and 
twenty steps and dump them into a big (diiile that led into the 
holds of ships and barges. They used lo call that chute the 
"bloom.’ ril never forget how my poor back ached after my 
first day of feeding the blooming thing. Later on I worked in 
Iramcar workshops and at all sorts of other odd jobs. And 
then the German war broke out and I was back in uniform 
again marching with a rifle over my shoulder.... 

“I saw all kinds of service in the army; I was an infantry¬ 
man, an orderly and a scout. Got decorated a couple of time®, 



luo St. Georges and two medals, but by lhat lime 1 began to 
understand what the whole business was about and I starlet! 
to feel sorry for myself. Just the same I was considered a good 
scout. Whenever volunteers w’ere called for I was alwajs on 
llie spot. We had a grand time fooling our officers. We alwa\^ 
had plenty of German and Austrian insignia in our pocket^ 
so when we were sent on a seoiiling sally we would ciawl out 
of the trenelu^ over to the nearest hollow and take a good naj). 
Just before ".unrise we would fire a few shots and then hoof it 
hark to the trenches to repoit that we had removed llu‘ German 
sentries and so forth, producing the insignia as proof. The 
officers would issue us vodka and leleast* U'^ fiom senliv dutv 
and field patrols. That’s how^ it happened that one and the same 
German regiment would ‘-eem to be ligliling on dillerenl seelois 
of the front. The truth wa^ that we soldieis had I()^l :ill inloKst 
in fighting the tsar’s I>atlles and m> we g(»l oiil <»f it \vhenev(‘i 
we could. 

**More than a hundied of ih wai veleums letnined to Kotelva 
when the revolution look pla<*e. The people l)egan joining polit¬ 
ical parlies; we soldiers were all for the Bolshevik''. Mv l)rolh- 
er Alexei, a sailor with the "ume surname as mine. Kovjiak, 
and m\self got things going in legiilar si^le. I was the roin- 
mander, with the veterans Milely. Puslovr>\ and liorodai as mv 
assistants. We captured the post ollur and the s<hook set up 
Soviet rule and began dividing up the land. Dividing the land 
didn’t take long. As head of the land eommillee I tried to ^ee 
that all the poor families got the best and I>efor(' I knew 

what had happened 1 found mvself out on the sandv strip again. 
My mother never forgave me for that. ‘Other people have 
children with heads on their .^shoulders,’ she scolded me. ‘I'he 
devil’s son is what I’ve got. Gave everybody land except himself.’ 
But things didn’t go smoothly for long. Pretty soon the Whites 
came with a punitive regiment. They thought they’d take the 
village by surprise with a dashing cavalry attack, but I was 
up to their tricks. We collected about three hundred harrow.s 
and spread them over the roads. And ‘'O the cavalrvn^en had 



to turn their horses around, especially when Lewis and Chauchat 
machine guns began spitting lead at them at the rate of 40 
bullets a minute. It was no joke, I can tell you.” 

**You ought to have had our Third Company with its tommy 
guns and machine guns, Comrade Commander,” remarked Kolka 
Mudry. 

‘"Sure, that would’ve been enough to conquer the whole of 
Russia,’* l)ed Moroz interjected. 

"Well,” Kovpak continued, *'we gave those Whites a nice 
pimeli in the face hut we had to withdraw into the woods just 
ihe same. I,aler on w(‘ returned to the village and set up gov- 
cr/]menl. There was plenty to be done in those days. Gradually 
our detachment was built up. At first we operated in our own 
district, but later were sent to other fronts. I reinoinbcr the time 
I nun Parkhomenko, Civil War hero. It was in the Putivl area. 
1 got an order from the Poltava military commissar to move 
to Sumy and report to the senior military chief there. So I 
moved up. On the w^ay we met a column and in the middle of 
the column in a huge automobile drawn by a pair of oxen sat 
a man carr)ing a pair of binocular^. ‘Who’s that?’ I asks. ‘The 
Commander-In-Chief hiui'-elf. Comrade Parkhomenko,’ they 
told me. I went over and reported to him and he gave me an 
assignment then and there. I wa'^ to liold a bridgehead on the 
Saym. ‘Take up defence positions and hold them, comrade,’ he 
said. ‘In a day or two, soon as I get some gasoline, I’ll 
come and give you further orders.’ And that was that. And 
would vou believe it, exactly two davs later a car drives right 
up to wdiere we were stationed. The men were very much 
impressed. ‘There’s the machine age for you!’ they said. ‘Well. 
Comrade Parkhomenko, I see you got your gasoline after all,’ 
I says. ‘Gasoline nothing,’ he replies, ‘we’re running heron de¬ 
natured alcohol. Don’t you see the blue smoke trailing behind.’ 
Well we had a good laugh over that. Then he gives me a new 
assignment: to move on to Tula where regular Red Army units 
were being formed. But I never did gel to Tula because I went 
down with typhus on the way. The boys got there without me. 
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leaving me behind in a hospital train. When 1 lecovcred. 1 
reported at the assembly point and who did I meet but that 
sailor chap from Kotelva whose name is the same as mine. 
I was issued the necessary papers at once and was appointed 
to Chapayev’s division as assistant chief in charge of collecting 
weapons. Nowadays I suppose you’d call it a trophy detail, 
but it w^asn’l the same thing at all. That was the lime when 
Chapayev was pushing forward across the Urals, and every 
house in every Cossack village he left behind him had at least 
one rifle and sabre hanging on the wall. So Cliapayev s orders 
were: Tf we get a single shot in the back 1*11 have your hides!’ 
Yes, that’s the ?ort of job I had in those days. I had plenty 
of tiouble with it too. Plenty. And then Chapayev was killed 
and I was shipped along with the weapons I had colleelcd over 
to Perekop, So I served in the Hed Arm\ to the end of the 
war. And after that_” 

‘There she blows!” shouted the man on duty in the yard. 
We all dashed outside thinking that theie was a plane eoming 
in. But there were no engines to be beard. 

*‘Wbo was it that feliouled?” Kovpak a'^ked a sentry. 

‘Tl’s just the chap on duly trying to I)C funny. Shouts to 
make us think that the planes arc coming, hut it turns out he 
just meant Pavlovsky- he’s givinij his supply nnif hell. A feelile 
joke, if you ask me... 

Kovpak spat and walked hack into hcadipiarlcrs. But the 
joke appealed to the fellows and during isul)‘-c(|uent nights loo 
wiseacres could be heaid shouting in various parts of the 
village: 

“There she blows!” 

“What, the aeroplane?” the question would come from the 
cottas:es as the men pretended to take is seriously. 

“Naw, Pavlovsky,” the practical joker would say and 
saunter on to repeat the performance for the benefit of the next 
company. 



IX 


The halt was a protracted one and it gave me an opporlu- 
iiity to learn more about the detachment’s inner life, its people, 
organization and morals. I came to understand belter the motive 
forces that cemented these men into an integrated whole capable 
magnifurnt feal^. I ua> parliciilarly struck bv llie menV 
attitude to one anotlicr and ihtdr moral standards, which though 
simple were ex<*ee<lingK \ital and efft^'tive. I'hese were stand¬ 
ards that 'Sprang from the heart-s of the men; they were ground¬ 
ed on supreme sincaaity and straightforwardness, on tlie meas- 
iirt^nenl of one anolluT with llu‘ exacting yardstick of personal 
(jualities: couraijfc, ernluraiMC, <*omradeshij), alertness and in¬ 
genuity. There wa- no loom for toadying, cowardice was the 
()l)je<t of merciless ridicule, decej)lion and dishonesty won‘ 
offences. There were no parasites among these men. 

I have no first-hand knowledge of what vital forms the 
conduct of the men and women of beleaguered T^ningrad look 
in labour, day-to-day life and battle, but I feel certain that 
llieir standards of behaviour and their inoial <*(>de bad a great 
(leal in common with the demands we put to ourselves, as little 
as there was iji common between us if you looked only at the 
surface. WV did not go hungry often -only on the rare occa'^ions 
when we found ourselves hard pressed by large punitive expe¬ 
ditions. \\V fought on the run, for all our tactics were based 
on the principle of constantly attacking the enemy without 
trying to defend territory. The quinle?sence of this tactics was 
never to allow the enemy to besiege u>. Yet, the dissimilarities 
notwithslinding, it often seems to me that we could well be 
called men of Leningrad who led an itinerant existence in the 
expanses of the Ukraine. Byelorussia and Poland. The invisible 
bonds which linked us with the people of Leningrad were like 
the unspoken thought that can be read in the eyes of men 
united in their resolution to die rather than surrender. And not 
only not to surrender, not only to die, but to sow confusion and 
death in the ranks of the enemy. 
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In ihe course of the >ear the force had been in action, vci> 
definite standards of behaviour, customs and traditions had 
evolved. Here is one of them: 

Kovpak had been awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union in the spring of 1912 and the old-limois in the force 
pledged themselves to guard the honour of their cominandei*s 
high title with all the zeal of worker K'es guarding the queen. 
A .special ceremony was introduced to murk the change of guaid 
every day at six in the evening. At a quailer to, the outgoing 
and incoming oHieers of ihe day entered head(|uarlcrh and after 
a whispered coinersalion with l{az)nKi and frequently consult¬ 
ing their notes, reported on everylliing that had transpired in 
the dela<*hnient duiing the day. This done, they w^ould willidraw 
to one side and Bazyma would eontinuo working, keeping an 
eye on the pocket waUli he always had in frorit of him on the 
talde. At a minute lo six he would leinove his s])eelac!es and 
nod his head. w!iereu])on the outgoing oHic<‘r of the day would 
‘•tep toward Kovpak and rap out in a loud voice; 

‘‘Detachment, allenlioTi! Comrade (Commander, Hero of the 
Soviet Union . .and the terse report would follow. 

With like precision the ofTieer taking over would go through 
his part of the ceremony. The seriou" faces of D(‘d Moroz, 
Bazvma or Velas or of the young companv messengers wlio 
vs ere always to be si^en at headquarters, were something to 
remcinher. They all snapped to attention when the command 
was given, and Kovpak loo no longer simply performed one 
of his duties but seemed to be officiating. 

Yet it was not petty vanity that gave birth to this ritual; 
it was rather a matter of the veteran partisans lending all their 
prestige to exalt the detachmenfs pride in its glorious combat 
re^'ord, now crowned by the award of the highest honour of the 
land lo their commander, and lo uphold the honour and dignity 
attached to his title. 

“Detachment, attention! Comrade Commander, Hero of the 
Soviet Union,. rang out daily in sooty Polesie cabins, on 
the road, and at forest bivouacs. Even when the companies were 



ia action and stray bullets clipped off tree branches and twigs 
near the field command post, the ceremony was observed at 
18.00 hours sharp. And during it Commissar Rudnev, whose 
idea it bad been, stood at one side, at attention, his hand raised 
in salute to the visor of his army cap. 

All soldiers are ambitious, particularly professional ones. 
Rudnev too had earned for himself the Badge of Honour, and 
he had bmi wounded twice in the course of the year. Yet he 
would stand aside and salute and listen with the deepest rev¬ 
erence to the ceremonial report of his own invention at 18.00 
hours every day. 

“Detachment, attention! Comrade Commander, Hero of the 
Soviet Union... 

May the glory never fade of the selfless ambitiem of this 
Soldier! 


When Kovpak reached Kuyaz Lake his force consisted of 
four detachmeiiLs and was called the Sumy Region Partisan 
Formation. The detacliinenls were the Putivl, Glukhov, Shalygin 
and Krolcvcls, each named after the district in which it had 
been formed. For security reasons the force was given the code 
name of Army Unit 00117, and its constituent detachments were 
called battalions, each with its number. These were unequal 
in strength, the Putivl Detachment, or First Battalion, having 
ten companies (when we left the Bryansk forests it had thirteen, 
the last three being reconnaissance groups originally operating 
under various auspices, my Company Thirteen among them), 
the Glukhov Detachment, or Second Battalion, three companies, 
the Shalygin, four, and the Krolevets, three. 

Besides infantry companies, each battalion had a reconnais¬ 
sance company, a mine laying section and a quartermaster unit. 
Kulbaka was commander of the Second Battalion, Matyushchen- 
ko, of the Third, and Podolyako, of the Fourth. The First had 
no battalion commander apart from the Chief of the entire 
formation, Kovpak. The First Battalion had a reconnaissance 
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company which everyone called the main intelligence unit, a 
company of mine layers, another of sappers, the communications 
unit, and the main quartermaster unit under Pavlovsky. 

The companies were not formed at once; they took shape 
gradually, frequently on a territorial basis. Thus the Eighth 
Company consisted almost exclusively of residents of the villages 
of Litvinovichi and Vorgol, Putivl district; the Sixth was made 
up of regular army officers who had been cut off from our 
forces by the German advance, and the original Ninth hailed 
from the villages of Byvalino and Bruski, also in Putivl dis¬ 
trict. These two villages, incidentally, arc noted for the fact 
that all their residents have the same surname—Byvalin. 
The same feature naturally was transferred to Company Nine, 
though later on pari of its personnel was assimilated by the 
rest of the battalion and newcomers supplied some variety 
in names. 

As lime went on and the partisan force moved farther and 
farther away from their native parb, the originw^l groups grew 
into companies and changed in character. By the time of the 
Stalin raid the companies were no longer territorial formations 
but military units. The Second and Third Companies, made up 
chiefly of daring young fighting men, became tommy-gun units; 
the Fourth Company, commanded l)y Pyatyshkin, director of 
a Putivl secondary school, became a rifle company; the Fifth 
Company, which boasted a 45-mm. anti-tank gun and six heavy 
machine guns was a heavy weapons unit; the Sixth and 
Seventh were rifle companies; the Eighth had a gun and a 
battalion mortar and hence was a heavy weapons company 
like the Fifth; the rest were rifle units. 

The First Battalion numbered some 800 men, the other 
three had between 250 and 300 each. This rather curious set-up 
was the result of the painful formative process by which a new 
community of men was born, and it did not occur to anyone 
at the time to discard these forms hallowed by tradition. 

An army does not only fight; its life is made up of a host 
of complex processes of which organization, management and 
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militar) Irainiiig aie but a feu. Questions ot suppl)—food, 
clothing, footwear and weapons—are of paramount importance 
for any armed force. But bow are such problems to be solved 
behind the enem) lines? Food is the easiest of them. In the first 
few months of the war there were plenty of food stores behind 
the German lines many of them poorly guarded so that their 
capture presented no difficulty to the partisans 

Weapons were harder to gel. During the first winter the 
unit got some of its u capons from the local residents who had 
picked them up during the retreat of the Ked Army. Tlie rest 
had to be taken in }>altle. As for ( lolhing and footwear, that 
was perhaps the toughest problem of all. In the early period 
of the unit the question did not arise. But by winter the clothing 
the men had brought along from home had become quite 
threadbare. When the cold ueather set in, clothing became a 
burning problem. 

Some of the bright lads made a point of picking up as many 
German uniforms as they could during engagements, but Com¬ 
missar Kudnov, th(» “conscience of the detachment” who besides 
leading the men in battle set the standard of behaviour as well, 
was inclined at first to disapprove of the men who wore the 
uniform of the enemy. And indeed many of the men were 
squeamish about wearing the green German and light l)rown 
Hungarian uniforms, 

“The cloth's not luid, but it isn't ours. Smells of goats," 
>e‘-ler(layV eolleeti\e farmer w^ould remark as he discarded the 
captured clothing and went about looking for a padded jacket 
with a lur collar or, Ijctler still, a good sheepskin coat. But 
soon enough we realized that this question of supply had an 
exceedingly serious political aspect. It turned out to be the 
key factor in our relations with the population. As a rule the 
local peasant was eager to share his food wdth the partisans; 
after all, how much did a partisan eat. And he knew very well 
that whenever we raided German food stores he would be more 
than repaid. But a pair of bools was another matter altogether. 
A pair of boots taken from a peasant was enough to turn the 
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whole population of a \illage agaiiibl us-. Anti so the question 
of supph became a political issue. By the autumn of 1942 we 
came to the conclusion that the only alle^nali^e was to weai 
enemy clothing. 

"‘Let Adolf Hitler provide/* Kolka Mudr\ wisecracked, and 
was taken up by the whole detachment. 

‘"Right you are/* laughed the old-timers, "‘he made us climh 
down off the stove, let him feed and clollie us.** 

B) wintertime nio*^l of the parti-^aiis were wearing German 
uniform^ and greatcoats while the bolder ones picked up 
gendarme coals lined with sheepskin and sporting caracul col¬ 
lars. We believed it was belter to deprive the enemy than the 
peaceable population of clothing. 

For Kovpak the bo>s had picked uj) a long Hungarian fur 
coat. It was very wide and reached down to his heels and looked 
like a priest’s rol 3 e, but Kovpak was \(‘ry pleasc<l with it. He 
suffered a great deal fiom the cold and. although few knew^ it. 
his teeth also gave him much trouble. Nearly all of them had 
fallen out and he could eat only ^oft food. Aiml Fenya, the 
hcadquarler» cook, served him brains every day until the \er> 
sight of the dish sickened him. He did not care for milk, pre¬ 
ferring vodka or as he called it “a mad cow’s milk*’ instead. 

The partisans got warm German coat*- for Budnev and 
Ba/\nia, loo. 

S^ud)ing the men during llie Stalin laid and esjiecially at 
llie ])i\ouac at Kii>az Lake. I saw that the proper utilization of 
captured supplies was a mailer of vital importance. 

There were all kind*- of men in the force. There were brave 
men and daredevils, tliere weie ordinary lionest fighting men, 
and there were cowards. Some of the companies were distin¬ 
guished for staunchness, endurance and aggressiveness. Others 
were not so good. Under such circumstances how could influ¬ 
ence be exercised on men and units? Booty gradually became 
a measure of the fighting qualities of a company and a spur 
to emulation. 

Scarcely an engagement passed that did not net the Tliird 
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Company two or three machine guns, and sometimes a mortar 
or a fieldpiece. Karpenko gave the cannon away. 

“What the hell do I want it for? It’ll just demoralize the 
unit. They’ll see a German crouching behind a fence and they’ll 
yell for the cannon. And before you haul the dam thing into 
position your German will have slipped behind another fence. 
No, give us a grenade or a tommy gun and we’ll bag the fritz 
every lime, and no mistake about it!” 

When Karpenko heard that the Seventh Company needed 
machine guns (of which, incidentally, the Third had fourteen 
more than it could use), he was ^\illing to oblige. 

“Seventh needs machine guns? I can let them have some, 
but only as a loan. And I want to present them publicly.” 

Karpenko had liis own reasons for doing this. The Seventh 
Company had earned a bad reputation for itself in the detach¬ 
ment. The men were a pallid, apathetic lot inclined to steer 
clear of danger. Tlieir commander, Tsvetkov, a lieutenant by 
rank, knew how to salute smartly and click his heels like a 
Hussar, but he had little influence over his men. Things went 
wrong with the Seventh Company in every engagement; either 
it would abandon its defence positions or else it would get so 
rattled during an attack that by the end of the fighting it would 
be charging some of our own companies from behind. Lieu¬ 
tenant Tsvetkov had gone through military school but evidently 
had learned nothing more there than military drill. 

“He ought to get a job in the militia as a traffic cop 
swinging a stick at intersections. It would be a sight to see him,” 
Bazyina remarked to me once confidentially. “But unfortu¬ 
nately we have nobody to replace him.” 

The command agreed to Karpenko’s request that the pre¬ 
sentation of the machine guns be done with due ceremony in 
the presence of both companies. 

Quite a crowd gathered when the two companies lined up 
outside headquarters. At a nod from Karpenko a sled drawn 
by a pair of good horses drove up from the left and stopped 
in front of the companies. Karpenko called over Tsvetkov, the 
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coiuinantlex of the Sc\enlli Coiupaii), well as its polilica! 
instructor and Party organizer, and turning to address the men 
he said: 

“Our Seventh Company consists of brave warriois who have 
never seen a German or a Hungaiian machine gun in their 
lives. How could they, wlieii they are always in such a hurry 
to gel awa) ? Nobody has e)cs in the back of his head, huh, 
Tsvetkov?” 

‘'Aw chuck it, Karpenko,” Tsvetkov miUlered in embairass 
meul, stretching out his hand for a machine gun. 

“Now wail a minute, wait a minute, in> lads! I haven’t 
finished yet. Well, since >ou don’t know how to figlu we’ve 
decided to shaie our booty with )oii. How man) (>onuminists 
have you got?” he added, turning to the l^arty organizer. 
“Eleven? Well hcic's eleven maeliine guns. Put don’t foigel 
this is a loan. Til lake two machine guns back after every en¬ 
gagement. Understand? Ami God help )oii if )ou lose a single 
one of them. If >ou do, Til di'avm the whole lot of }ou and 
let you lake care of the cow> ami llie liog*- while we do the 
fighting. Here, lake the guns.” 

Karpenko’s speecli evoked a choiiis of apj>io\al and laughter 
from the onlookers. Tlie old-timers enjoyed the scene most. The 
men of the Seventh Coiii])any hung their heads in shame. 
Tsvetkov, as red as a beetroot, was in a gieal liable to accept 
the “gift” and gel over with the eeremony, but Karj)pnko delib¬ 
erately delayed the proceedings, demanding that the numbers 
of the guns be checked carefully on the list, and that each gun 
be assigned to a definite partisan. Third Company machine 
gunners, taking their rue from their commander, prolonged the 
agony by giving detailed insiruetioris on how to handle a ma¬ 
chine gun in battle, making a point of emphasizing that no gun 
of any make would tolerate a coward. 

For a long lime after that Tsvetkov’s company was the 
laughingstock of the detachment until it wiped out its disgrace 
by distinguishing itself in battle. 



X 

A great many iiigliU pa's^^ed m anxious, waiting for the planes 
and there was a great deal of straight talk over the radio. Our 
anxiety wah eniianced by the fact that we had laid our landing 
strip on ice, whicli placed full responsibility for possible mis¬ 
haps during landing entirely on our shoulders. Finally our 
tiibulalioiis came to an end. The planes came (I wish fl)ers 
could really understand what it means to wail for a plane fai 
behind the enemy lines). 

When the first dinalumin machine came <lown and hit tin* 
ice with an echo tliat rolled up against the shores, hundicxls ol 
seasoned soldiers’ hearts missed a beat. Would the ice hold oi 
would it cratk.'' The fate of the airfield we had laid out, and 
with it the fate of the v\ounded we wanted to send out and the 
ammunition \vc wanted to get in. depended on whether the first 
j)lano made a good landing or not. The very fate of our future 
operations hung in the balance. 

The plane lost momentum, the ringing of the ice faded out, 
and the heavy airciaft came to a momentary stop; then, obeying 
my green lantern, it began to taxi up to the take-off line. There 
were clieers o*!! the shore and lire partisans were throwing their 
hats up into the frigid air. 

From some where overhead came the throbbing of another 
aircraft. If the liters could only have guessed how heartfelt 
w'as the gratitude we felt toward them in spite of the invec¬ 
tives we had heaped on their heads in the course of the pre¬ 
vious da>s. 

"‘Greetings, messengers from home!’^ 

“Greetings!’’ replied a man in flying togs as he climbed 
out of the plane. 

“How are you?*’ he said. Dozens of hands reached out to 
clasp the hand he offered. We had to take the airman under our 
protection, for the men did not want to lose sight of the visitor 
they had been expecting so long. 

"Taints, captain of the ship,” the flyer introduced himself. 
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kovpak and Rudne\ canic up and 1 ran oil lu inert llir 
5r< ond plane. 

That night ^^e recei\ed three planer. WhtMi the craft had 
unloaded and taken the wounded—all carcfulK bundled up 
on hoard, Kovpak called Lunts over. 

'■’Well, now, how do you like the field we j^repared for \ou?‘' 
lie baid, pointing to the Hat expan^c of the lake. 

"It’s an ideal aerodrome,'' the pilot replied, not BUSjuM ling 
a ^nare. 

”\\ liat about the approaches?” 

‘’Pretty good too.” 

“And plenty of room to turn aiouiid. ' 

“Oh yes." 

“And what about the runwa)?" (he old man persisted with 
a wicked gleam in his eye. 

“Also splendid.” 

“And the ground?" 

“Quite bolid. As good as any coneiele landing field.* 

The Old Man vvas triumphant. 

‘‘Good. Now come with me,” and he took Lunts o\er to 
wdicre the snow was thick, fluffy and virginal, and chared it 
away from a small area with his fell bool. Then lu* took off 
his cap and rubbed away until the ice shone like a minor. 
Lunts grinned down at Kovpak’s bald pale that gleamed in llie 
moonlight. 

“And what do you call this?" the Old Man demanded 
fiercely. 

“Ice. Comrade Commander,” Lunts replied smartly. 

“So aeroplanes can land on ice?” 

“They can.” 

“Well. «ee you tell your generals that.” 

“I shall, Comrade Commander. But hadn’t you heller pul 
your hat on. It’s 32 below today.” 

Kovpak replaced his hat at a rakish angle and remarked 
with a sly smile: 

“Don’t try to cliange the subject, young man. You’d better 
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tell me ihi:^, will >ou make another tlighl liere? Can >ou come 
hark tomorrow?” 

certainly can and will, Comrade Kovpak!” 

‘‘Very well. And don’t forget to tell them that we take 
back all the harsh things we said about flyers. Now coPie with 
me to the lodge and Til treat you to a drink and then you can 
gel going.” 

“Thank you, Comrade Kovpak.” 

That was the beginning of the friendship between us parti¬ 
sans and the flyer Lunts, then a newcomer to the air force. 
W armed by the advent of the plane and by the drinks issued 
by Pavlovsky in honour of the occasion, we crowded around to 
see Lunts off. 

“Now don’t foigcl,” Kovpak said as he pressed the fl)cr’s 
hand, “if 1 radio that it’s all right to land )ou can take my 
word for it. I won’t let you down, you needn’t worry. Vershi- 
gora here, my assistant, he knows all about aerodromes. Took 
a eourse in them. So if we radio that it’s all right, you can 
come right over. Understand?” 

I don’t know whether it was that Kovpak convinced Lunts 
that in me he had an expert on aerodromes—I doubt it very 
much—or j)er)iaps it was Pavlovsky’s drinks that appealed to 
him, at any rale Lunts’ plane was always the first to land on 
the many subsequent makeshift landing fields I was to prepare 
on sandy tracts, unbroken terrain and forest glades And in¬ 
variably he landed, took on his cargo of wounded, letters and 
warm greetings, and was off again without the slightest mishap. 


XI 

The planes were now coming in every night, and several 
days running I received three or four of them between night¬ 
fall and dawn. Then I returned to my basic duties as intelli¬ 
gence officer. 

Because of the aerodrome we had to stop over for quite 
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fcome lime at Knyaz Lake, which gave us an opportunity to 
contlucl thorough reconnaissance. We organized a ramified 
iictw’^ork of agents among the rc'^idcnls of the villages and 
towns where there were German and renegade garrisons. At tliis 
time, at the beginning of 1913, the German policy of garrison¬ 
ing their rear with renegade Russians was already taking shape. 
The Nazis tried to run things so that partisans w^ould have to 
kill ten Russian^' to gel at one German, and here and there they 
actually succeeded in doing so. 

In the autumn of 1912 recruiting agents, if they could be 
called that, appeared in prisoner of war camps in the Sliepe- 
tovka area which, like all German prison camps, wTre notori¬ 
ous for their regime of starvation and torture. They would line 
up the prisoners, who were more dead tlian alive, and announce 
tlie enrolment of volunteers for a “Cossack Volunteer Force.” 
Those who enlisted were immediately given Mgfrcr rations with 
600 grams of bread a day, as well as uniforms. Frequently the 
fascists found recruits, for the fiendish prison camp regime 
gradually destroyed the human being in men, killing their self- 
respect while exhausting their bodies l)y starvation. A few 
months of incarceration was sufiicient to dull the pcrcej)lions 
of many of the prisoners to everything but their physical 
needs, and under these circumstances some of lliem proved 
incapable of retaining their moral fibre, staunchness and sense 
of duty. However, there were many who enlisted with the inten¬ 
tion of escaping at the first opportunity, others were unable to 
stop after the first treasonable step and sank all the way down to 
the dregs of utter betrayal. For them a return to their own peo¬ 
ple and expiation of their guilt grew more and more intangible 
and treason l)ecame something past recall. 

Those who enlisted with the Germans only to escape, fre¬ 
quently succeeded in doing so, joined the partisans and cleansed 
themselves of ignominy by spilling the blood of the enemy. 
There were also those who hated the Soviet system with a fren* 
zied hatred, and it w^as these who were the backbone of the 
traitors’ formations. 



Our task ooii>i>ted in breaking up the defences of these 
people to begin with, and then in winning over all that was 
lieallhy and that had gone over to the German camp by chance, 
Fo save, before it was loo laic, those who liad lost their wa> 
in the jnnglcH of llie war \va<« hy no means the least important 
among the partisans’ aims. This demanded exceedingly great 
ta<t and ability to understand and apijroach people with ut¬ 
most fairness. It also required caution, thorough verification of 
fads, and, I should say, finesse comparable to the skill of the 
liligiee artist, hn well as the power of analyzing the psychology 
of people. 

Fainlhearlcdne^s was the most fearsome enemy of those who 
by viiluc of circumstances that were ordinary and inevitable in 
mobile, mechanized warfare found themseUes behind the en- 
( iny lines. Subsequently I met excesshcly stern individuals 
who r('gar(le<l llu* mere fact that a man had beem in the enein) 
rrar as ^iifTicienl reason for 'making out a case against him, 
rigorously and raercilessl>; and it also happened that these 
people, who W(‘re so ruthlessly exacting in regard to others, 
jrroved to be ct»wards, sometimes even traitors, when they them¬ 
selves wTre confronted with like cireumslance". 

Not the fact that a man has been in enemy-held territory 
but his condiK 1 there must be the measure of his worth. He 
must I VC judged by the true and unfailing yardstick—a yard¬ 
stick that was tried and tested in the crucible of war—of his 
deeds, not by the localil> wdierc he performed these deeds. Let 
the peoj)le hold court and let them all be arraigned: the pris¬ 
oners of war and refugtx?s and the workers of the Urals, the 
strong, fat-jowled men who ran away as far as Aktyubinsk and 
Ta’^hkcnt and tlie valiant men and women who made tanks 
under the open sky and in bitter frosts. Let them all come and 
answer the question: “What did you do to help win the war? 
Did you give of your inventive genius, your labour or your 
blood to weave victory’s thorny crown?” Let each give his 
answer, if only to his own conscience. 

Over there, behind the enemy lines, we settled these prob- 



lems in our ov^ii way. There was no time lo wail and ponder; 
we had to act, and. what was most important, know the life 
of the people, the processes that went on in the va^t and com¬ 
plex collective soul of the people, the enemy's >chenie'', plan‘d 
and intentions. 

In partisan warfare reconnaissance is half of success; liie 
significance of good scouting is perhaps e>cn greater l!ian in 
llic legular army. Hence it was onl\ natural that having <ltH‘idcd 
to slop in the Knyaz Lake area as long as the airfield on ice 
could he used we jilaced tlie main emphasis on reconnaissance, 
both short-range and long-range, eflWle<l l>y our own scouts and 
through our s]>otlers, actual and psychological. In order to be 
able lo stop for any sizable sjmn of lime at one locality, a raid¬ 
ing force like ouin had to know evervlliing al)onL the ciiom). 
It goes without saving the opportunities were sweeping. Wc 
began by looking for prisoners to qiu'alion. 

We had luck from the very outset. The s<’oul who particu¬ 
larly distinguished himself in this respi^ct was named Kashilsky. 
a former teacher at a junior secondary school in llechilsa who 
had joined us during the Stalin raid. He was well acquainted 
with the surrounding country, and he had friends in the nearest 
district towns of Zhitkoviclii, Turov ami Mozyr. lie had all tlie 
attributes of the scout, courage, cunning, patience, caution and 
re-olulion, and he was not as reckless as the old, c\f>erienced 
“couls Mitya Chcremu-^hkin and Fedya Mychko. Neither did 
he have the talent of Vanya Arkhipov, who also had been a 
teacher and who shone as a balalaika ])1ayer and even more as 
an actor. Arkhipov, incidentally, frecpienlly jienelraled into tlie 
very midst of the Germans, disgiii'-ed now' as an old man, now 
as a young girl. 

Though Kashilsky lacked all this and ihongh he actually 
was a bit of a coward in open, frontal action, it was he who 
made the finest performance in reconnaissance. Once he kid¬ 
napped two renegade ^‘Cossack’* officers straight from a party 
in Zhitkovichi. The young men had gone out to llie outskirts 
of the town to a party with some girls, quite unaware that the 



latter weu; nienibeis of an uiKlergronnil organization Kasliitsk) 
had built up among liih former pupils. 

It seemed to rnt* tlu* two olhfers were no diehard Nazi hench¬ 
men, but rather iiironse(|iiential individuals, with no backbone, 
who had been swept along b} the tidal wave <jf war. At an> 
rate Ka^hil&ky siniplv era^la d ihr pari) and seiz('d them. Neithei 
offered resistance, though I mu^ si) that they di'-played no 
partuular elation at being laph-red by parti‘^ans when ques¬ 
tioned by Ka^hil^ky tlie same night or bv m)self the next 
morning. lJul that was <|uilc und( istandable too. for if the 
rank and file eunid still hope to l)e licaled leniently, the died- 
in-the-wool traitor*-, t!ie leadei*^ and olh<•eI^ <’Ould not expect 
much forbearanee when they fell inlo ]>arlisan hand*?, Duiing 
the interrogation the two were lallier leserved, but thev told 
their story quite fianklv, having »‘viden!lv reconciled themselves 
to death during t!u' night. One of them was named Kursik, the 
otlier, Dyachenko. Doth bad graduated from legular military 
schools, and had fought in the ranks of the army in 1941 
and ihiougli half of 1012 until taken pri‘-oner at Khar¬ 
kov. Prison camps and siaivatimi followed, but a couple of 
months before falling int(» oin band*- they had been sent to a 
so-called ‘’Oossaik” iceirnenl and Iniiig lieutenants, put in 
command of platoon". Thev stood befoie me somewhat ill at 
ease for all their appaienl calmness, wistfully casting glances 
out of the window. Outside a flock of rooks swirled and 
wheeled their sharp erVs anlieipatiio’^ either snow^ or, who 
knows, death at tvenlv-three. Thev stood there fids^eting, not 
knowing how to eondurt themselves before me, a bearded man 
in mufti. One wore a Kiibm Cossick chekinen* tailored from a 
Russian greatcoat, with close-fitting waistline, Cherkess belt 
and bright crimson hood, with a qolden frinae and tassels that 
hung helow his bell, thrown carclesslv l>ack on his shoulders. 
The other was wearing something between a serai-dress uniform 
and blue military greatcoat. 


A sort of overcoat. 



1 examined them long and in great detail, for they knew 
much about the unit^ the Germans were selling up with Ru^sian 
personnel. While I was at it, an old, lean partisan of about 
>ixty-livc ^^ho came from the same town as Kovpak and Kore- 
iiev kept on interfering pcrsi^tenlly in spile of the efforts of 
the sentry to slop it. He ^^as one of the initial members of the 
detachment and now was a driver in our medical unit. As a 
veteran member of llie force a!id friend of Kovpak and Uud- 
nev, he recognized only the authority of ihcbc two. He was 
1 ‘alled Velas, though no one knew whether this was his Chris¬ 
tian name or surname. When things became boring in the de¬ 
tachment, the men would re&oiL to a rather crude joke that 
was repealed over and over again at his expense: finding some 
old woman in a \illagc they happened to be slopping in, they 
would tell Velas slie was in lo\c with him, and the latter— 
wlietlicr falling in with the sjiiiil of the joke or in all serious¬ 
ness, I do not know would begin to woo lier insistently. As 
often as not the whole thing ended up wilh Velas getting a 
black eye or a scralched-up face. This earned liiin tluj reputa¬ 
tion of a regular Lovelace and buffoon, and in general lie was 
accorded a unique position in the force. 

When he learned early in the morning that the scouts had 
brought in the two officers, Velas came to me with a noose 
made out of a rein and several thin wmoden rods witli the ob¬ 
vious purpose of staging an inquisition of his own, I put him 
out of the room and went on with the interrogation. After some 
acid remarks addressed to me, tlic old man ihouglit of another 
way to amuse himself. Resorting to all manner of stratagems 
to avoid the sentry, he would appear at one of the three 
windows every few minutes to grimace and shout at the 
prisoners. 

“Judases! Dirty scoundrels!’* 

When the sentry interfered the old man would pretend to 
walk away. Then he would stop as if he had forgotten some¬ 
thing and walk across the cabin to shout through the window 
on the other side. 
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'iilood-HUckers! Murderers! Sold your soul to that devil 
Hitler.... God damn )ou!” he would say. holding up the 
noose for the prisoners lo see. At first the insuppressible old 
man irritated me, then I was amused, and finally lost my tem¬ 
per again. But there was nothing I could do about it. His buf¬ 
foonery was loo irrepressible—and it was not all clowning 
either, hut a definite ref!e<‘tion of the people’s wrath toward 

iruilors. 

There is in) dotiht that the prisoners well merited hanging, 
hut remembering Riidnev’s injunctions never to beat or torture a 
captive enemy, T tried to keep Velas off. Moreover, he inter¬ 
fered with my efforts to get at the bottom of an important un¬ 
dertaking the enemy had launched. The two officers knew the 
names of l!ie German and Ru'-*^ian officers in charge of the for¬ 
mation of the traitor units, the numbers of these units, their 
asshrnmenls and where they were stationed. 

It goes without ‘Jaying that we could not adhere to the rules 
of Denis Davydov, tlie partisan of the 1812 war, who used to 
let his pri'^oners go after they had given their word of honour 
not to hear armsS against the Russians again. Incidentally, the 
jiartisans of 1812 had another rule too: the less of them the 
better. And though we were nnaw'are at the time of this golden 
rule neee'^sitv compelled us lo adhere to it. 

The men before me. however, were not ordinary prisoners 
of war, hut had been lieutenants of oiir own army; both still 
had their Young Communist League membership cards, they 
had furnished us with valuable information, and I did have 
the right to postpone Velas’ triumph, say. at least until even¬ 
ing, as badly as the old man did want to strinsr un the ‘*Juda- 
se^ who had sold their souls to cloven-hoofed Hitler.” 

At noon the two officers passed from my hands lo head¬ 
quarters where Rudnev, Kovpak, Barvma and Korenev began 
questioning them. Here too the proceedings were thorough and 
took a great deal of lime. I was now the passive observer, 
for I had already gotten everything I wanted out of them and 
ns far as I was concerned as a soldier. I was no longer in- 



Icrested in them. The scene at headquarters was now {unn\. 
now touching, naw depressing, and I withdrew to the w indow to 
put my notes in order about the highly important undertaking 
the enemy w'as putting through, tryin*? to gel it all into tele- 
iraphic language for Anya to send off the same day. 

Kovpak him'^elf presided over the interrogation. Rutlnev '*al 
at the table smoking and casually skimming through the 
record of the examinations while listening to the story of the 
two errant souls that had strayed in the tornado of war; e\crv 
now and then he screwed up his eyes- whether beeause ll)(‘ 
cigarette smoke got into his eves or beeanse he was thinking 
I do not know. The Old Man, as always, was growing moic 
and more fuiious. though he did not show it outwardly. The 
rest of us expected his wrath to burst forth at any moment and 
scorch out the lives of th(‘ two lieutenants in a flash, like Iw'o 
‘'traws are consumed in tlie flames of a partisan campfire. 

I handed their Young Communist League memherdiip card^ 
to Rudnev w^ho looked at the profile of Lenin on the <over« for 
a long time and then slowly turned over the leaves before pass¬ 
ing them on to Ko\ 7 )ak. Tlie latter seized one of them and, 
holdinsf it high in his hand, asked: 

“Why did you save these?” 

The prisoners were silent. 

“Speak up!” 

Dyachenko looked up at the wrathful Old Man. 

“Speak up, but remember I w^ant a straight answer! Only 
the truth, like at confession.” 

“I was sorry. ...” 

“Sorry for w^hat?” 

“For the lo^s of my youth,” the other whispered. He guljjod 
and his head bent down. 

Rudnev and Kovpak exchanged glances. Catching that look, 
Bazyma and I knew that the danger was passing. Somewhere 
deep in our breasts a feeling that bordered now on pity, now' 
on sympathy w’elled up for these young men who had failed 
the test of life. 



Everyone fell silent We knew now that Kovpak no longer 
wanted to utter the fatal words, but he could see no other way 
out 

Rudnev came to the rescue. 

He rose and walked up to the captives. The lieutenants, 
in*^tinctively sending an army man in him, drew themselves up, 
their arms stiff at their sides. 

‘‘I hope you arc at least aware of your guilt, you scoun¬ 
drels?” the conuni'-sar snapped, looking them straight in the 
eyes. 

‘‘We are,” the two replied. 

“Now tell us what you arc,” spoke up Ded Moroz from 
his corner where he had been sitting in silence until now. 

The prisoners turned to him and both spoke at once. 

“Traitors!” 

“The sons of bitches seem to know it all right,” Ded Moroz 
said. 

*‘I/()ok at him,” Hudnev said, pointing to grey-bearded Ko¬ 
renev. “He should have been taking it ca‘?y for a long time 
already, but here he is fighting the Germans. Doing it for you 
too, you seounclieh! And you were given an education, and 
hopes were placed in you,...” 

The officers did not say a word. 

“Sidor Artemyevich,” Rudnev said, addressing Kovpak, 
“Ded Moroz is the oldes^t of us all here. I suggest that he pass 
judgment.” 

“Good. Very good. What do you say, Semyon Ilyich?” 

Ded Moroz got up from his corner and walked over to the 
captives. It looked as if he wa^ going to lay them out then and 
there. 

“Now listen to me, you milksops!” his voice thundered, 
“How^ do you want to be judged? Shall I be guided by law or 
by my conscience? Choose yourselves, and Fll do as you say. 
Only don't say you didn’t get a square deal!” 

There w^as a stir among the dispatch riders in the room 
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and some ol them laughed. Until now they had t)l)s<*i\cd tlie 
scene without a word. 

'‘Conscience, you beggars, choose conscience!" whispered 
Scrnenisly, who had slipped closer along the wall unnoticed hy 
llie others. Ilis eyes were shining. 

'‘Well, what is it going to be?" Dcd Moioz repeated hL^ 
question. 

‘‘According to your conscience,’* Dyachenko ^aid barely 
audibly. 

‘'And you?'’ 

‘The same,” Kursik said. 

Ded Moroz paced up and down llic room. Kovj)ak rolled 
himself a cigarette from newsprint, Bazyma drummed on the 
table with his fingers, Budnev walclied Ded Moroz with seii- 
ous eyes that shone like Semenisly’s. 

Korenev returned to the lieutenants. 

‘‘Conscience, )ou say? You can thank )our lucky 4ais! 
Pull down your i)ants, come, come, don’t be bashful. We’ll se*e 
if we can drive your brains back where tliey belong. Oni(‘er 
of the day! Give them twenty-live stripes each!” 

The fellows were seized immediately and laid out on a 
bench. 

The last five lashes Ded Moroz administered himself. 

To wind up the story of the two captive ofllcers, I shall 
tell the end of it at once, Dyachenko proved to be a mediocre 
sort of fellow, not loo brave, but not a coward either, lie 
fought under Kovpak for a half a year until he was wounded 
and evacuated behind our own lines. As for Kursik, he was 
enrolled in Karpenko's company immediately after the trial 
at headquarters, and he proved himself a good fighter. He got 
promoted, was wounded many times, and look part in the 
Carpathian raid. I myself was delegated to present him with 
his Order of the Red Banner in 1944. Kursik fell in action 
near Brest in May 1944. 

The majority of those who came to join us were of another 
stamp. They were men whose teeth had been battered in like 
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iJakradze's, men who Lore the scara of fearful burns like Misha 
Tarlakovbk), and men whose bodies were covered with welts 
raised by ramrods, men who gritted their teeth at the very sound 
of the word ‘'German/* 

And there were also those in whose eyes lliekered a llame 
of hatred, malice and treason. 

ilow were lhcs(» souls to be falhoiiiecl and sized up.'' How 
was the sineere, vital, errant perhaps, but repentant, lo be scj>- 
arated from the hostile, treacherous and alien? 

You have before you a man you see for the first time. You 
ha\e lo decide quiekly and clearly, once and for ail and with 
jio procraslinalion, whether to take him into the detachment, 
or, ... He has no j)apers or recommendations, and even if he 
had, >ou eould not put much faith in them. How' would yon 
go about it? You may be dealing with a future Hero of the 
So\iel I'nion, or )ou may be taking a venomous snake lo your 
l> 0 '^om that will strike at your comrades and yourself at the 
lir^l oppontuiiily. Ileie you cannot tell him lo come around 
again tomorrow, )ou cannot write on his application ‘’Re- 
(juesl lo b(‘ granted in so far as possible,’' and you cannot refer 
baek lo )our superior'^. Under these cireum^lances. what will 
he \our guide? His eyes—for the ('yes are the mirror of the 
Iniiiian soul. So you look into his soul and make up your 
mind as to what sort of a man he is. Then you give him a dan¬ 
gerous mis^i()ll, send him into action. If he passes that grim 
lest of war and lives, he will have taken the first hurdle, and 
\ou tell him lo carry on in the .same spirit and to show his 
worth in the future as well. If he perishes, eternal glory lo 
him! If he fails, he has no cause for complaint—w^e have no 
time for sentiment. This is the yardstick, and if it is rigorous 
and not always just, it is the only possible one. And the 
clearer tlie conscience of the man whose hard lot it is lo appl\ 
this yardstick, the less he will err. 

How' often this thought occurred to me in those days so 
splendid for their vital purport: “Now if only they’d send all 
bureaucrats, red-tape mongers, pettifoggers and buck passers 
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to US to reform! Here we'd quickly enough straighten out ilieii 
twisted souls and either their characters would grow iiriiici, 
purer and more decisive or the overpowering burden of re¬ 
sponsibility would break their brittle backbones/’ Under our 
conditions all these illnesses were cured rapidly, like the tu¬ 
berculous process is intercepted in the frosty air of Siberia/riie 
patient either recovers quickly or dies with as great dispaUdi. 

Indeed, if we had only had all buck passers, backbiters, 
red-tape experts and bureaucrats to work over! The inexorable 
force of circumstances made us a group of people as fiee of 
parasites as a drop of boiled water is free of I Ik* bacdli of 
<lisease. 

Keconnaissauce, more reconnaissance and again rtronriais- 
sance.. . . 

In guerilla warfare reconnaissance .sj)clls half of suciess. 
During the Knyaz Lake period the finest scouting and diversion 
performance undoubtedly was Kashitsky's. I’he Lyeloriisftiaii 
public st’hool teacher quickly learned to use magnetic lime 
mines, and soon he had them exploding in the vicinity ol the 
Germans’ night sentry posts in the centre of town, under the 
safe at district gendarme headcpiarlers or under the Geldcls- 
kommissar’s mattress in Mozyr. 

A great deal of talk and laughter wa- evoked h} the explo¬ 
sion of such a mine in the stove of the chief of the “employ¬ 
ment office.” The explosion which smash(*d llu* stove and set 
the house on fire, happened to take place just as a plane 
headed for us was flying over Zhitkovichi. The local people 
rejoiced, certain that the flyers had been able to plant the onl) 
bomb they dropped directly on tlie hangout of the area’s most 
hated individual, a scoundrel and traitor who was in charge 
of the shipment of our people to Germany, Rumours that 
Kashitsky cleverly started about planes which were specially 
picking out the hangouts of died-in-the-wool traitors helped to 
make the effect still more resounding. 

In my new’ capacity I directed our reconnaissance activity 
in what perhaps was an unusual way, at least not in keeping 
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with the written rules, lii accordance with in> old habit of 
judging people I was to direct not only by biographical data 
but by trying to understand their souls (in other words, the 
concealed, latent poleiilialilics of a person), I began by making 
a tlioiough study of the members of the headquarters reconnais¬ 
sance unit. Danger watches a scout with a thousand eyes, ready 
to pounce upon liim at the first opportunity, whereas a scout 
has only his two eyes to counter it with, plus resourcefulness, 
quick thinking atid imagination capable of detecting and analyz¬ 
ing sounds, colours and smells. He must be able to read the im¬ 
perceptible signs in nature that betray the presence of the enemy. 

All told the force had more than eighty scouts, including 
the eighteen tommy gunneis of m) Company Thirteen. The 
standard, the classical model to be emulated, was set, however, 
by a few men. These were Cheremushkin and Mychko, both of 
them daredevils who never faltered and were always ready for 
action, and Vanka Arkhipov, whose strong points were cunning, 
sense of humour, and, 1 would so), the touch of an artist. 
Arkhipov, ineidenlally, joined the detachment shortly after it 
was first formed: he maiehed into camp dressed in an incred¬ 
ible civilian outfit and was at first taken for a German spy 
and nearly shot. Later on, when lie had already become a scout, 
there was an occasion when he stayed on in a village visiting 
a collective fanner he knew until it dawned on him that the 
whole place had been occupied by the Germans. He changed 
his clothes, hid his tommy gun in a sack, threw the sack on 
his shoulder and marched under the very noses of the Germans 
down the main street of the village where nearly everybody 
knew him. Although he admitted himself that his heart was in 
his throat, the inveterate wiseacre had the courage to wink at 
the women he passed and to call out to them gaily: “See how 
Pm putting it over on the Hanses.” Sick with fear, the women 
watched the intrepid partisan swagger past the Germans. And 
what is there that is more certain to capture the aching heart 
of a soldier’s wife than courage and the ability to fling a defiant 
joke in the face of danger even when death itself is baring its 
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teolh al youi^ In a word, Arkhipov, or Vanka KliajAa. they 
< a]IeJ him in the dotachnic'nt, wab a born actor. Each rccomiaib- 
banco sally was a dramatic production for him. 01 ton he would 
be carried away by his iiistrionic abilities to a point wlu*n he 
forgot his mission and squandeied his talent for sheer amuse¬ 
ment. In a nutshell, he was a merry fellow and possessed musical 
inclinations, but as a scout be was lalher undisciplined and 
lacked purposefulness. Alreadj at Knyaz Lake I concluded that 
he was the man for dangerous hut iiileresliiig w'ork, though 
little suited for missions calling for exact information within 
strict time limits. 

Mitya Cheremushkin was an ace among srouls. A hunter 
from Vologda, he had devclo])cd his ability to trail wild beasts 
since childhood, which made it the natural thing for him to 
be a scout. Even wdien marching with the column he glided 
along in his ea^ltiou^, hunter's gait, he seemed to be relying 
on his sense of smell to pick out the load, invesligale a striji 
of woodland or size up people, and his sharp, alert e)ca seemed 
to possess the power to penetrate darkness, lie taught Tolslo- 
nogov, a city-bred Jew, the secrets of seuulcrall. The latter was 
exceedingly alert and picked uji (auTcmushkin's methods quick¬ 
ly, and frequently the two went on reconnaissance missions 
together. When all of Cheremushkin’s platoon was out on an 
assignment, the platoon commander w^ould trust only Tolstono- 
gov to go first. When it was necessary to divide the platoon into 
two groups, Cheremushkin wmuld appoint liini to head the 
second group. 

Fedya Mycliko, a close friend of Chcrimiushkin’s, was 
sturdily built and round-faced as the latter; the only diflercnce 
was that his hair was lighter and his behaviour more violent, 
especially when he was inebriated, although Cheremushkin, too, 
was by no means meek and had no particular leanings toward 
sobriety. Captain Berezhnoi held that the only way the two 
friends could be managed when they got going was to tell lh#*m 
‘The commissar’s coming!” which he had done on two occa¬ 
sions. Upon hearing these words the two immediately would 
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be transformed into good-natured and amusing bear cubs, and 
retire to a hayloft or shed somewhere apart from the rest of the 
detachment, there quietly and peaceably vow never to drink 
again and to make sure they would behave. 

In spite of their strong friendship, Cheremushkin and 
Mychko were engaged in a concealed but keen competition with 
o!ic another, and it was too bad for a scout of Mychko's if he 
got censured for a poorly performed mission at a time when 
Cheremushkin's men were praised and commended. Mychko 
would go about looking black and the poor guilty scout would 
quake at the thought of having to face his commander before 
lie had redeemed his reputation by some staggering exploit. 

Section commander Gomozov was in a class by himself. 
He was calm and quid and his endurance was remarkable: 
he could carry on for days on end without rest. We usually 
sent him on long-range reconnaissance missions, sometimes 
hundreds of kilometres away from the route of march. 

The mounted rcvonnaissance platoon held itself slightly 
aloof from the rest. Its first commander was Misha Fedorenko, 
generally known by his nickname ‘"Ba-ba-babushka.”* He 
stuttered slightly and on entering a peasant cottage would rub 
his hands together and lead off something like this much to 
the amusement of both the fighting men and the hosts: 

“Ba-ba-babushka. how about boiling some potatoes and serv¬ 
ing up soime cucumbers, the soldier will always find the half- 
litre! Let’s ha\e a drink, m\ good old woman!” 

The women were always hospitable after such an introduc¬ 
tion. 

Misha Fedorenko was wounded at Bakhcha the same time 
as Gorkunov, and we sent both of them back to Mainland with 
Lunts on his first return flight. Now the unit commander was 
Sasha Lenkin, a Siberian who was nicknamed Usaeh.** He 
had joined Kovpak’s force in September 1941, making his way 

* Babushka is Russian for grandmother. 

*♦ Old Moustache. 
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to the partisans from the Orzhitsa area wliere he had been cut 
off from the main forces of our army by the German ad\ance. 
Usach was noted for his military bearing, his valour, tendency 
toward insubordination and his love for horses, for he was an 
expert horseman. Mikhail Kuzmich Seinenisty used to admire 
the way he sat in a saddle. He was always dressed neatly, (*ven 
smartly, I should say. Not that he did not have Ids shortcom¬ 
ings; for one thing he had a weakness for women. Yet it would 
not have been fair to blame him alone for this. The girls and 
young women simply clustered around him like Hies around 
honey for he was a handsome man and probably had other 
attraelio'ns too. In a word, all his virtues and defects were of 
the kind cavalrymen are prone to, and none of us could even 
have imagined that in pre-war private life lie had held the 
super-peaceable job of a bookkeeper in a lumber office. 

He had another shortcoming too: lie liked to joke at the 
expense of partisans belonging to other fighting formations 
whose combat performance was not so good. 1 recall an incident 
that occurred when Kovpak first came to the Bryansk forests. 
Lenkin was riding through the village of Smilezhi, which was 
held by a large partisan detachment, when he met a man 
coming down the road wearing military uniform with homemade 
captain’s insignia sewn to his collar, Lenkin, who was riding 
at the head of his mounted section, pulled up his horse. 

“Comrade Captain, why do you fail to salute?'’ he asked 
«lernly. 

The captain slopped and stared at the stranger, unable to 
make out whether the rather smart-looking cavalryman was 
serious or joking. At that time not much aUention was paid in 
the forests to drill and formalities before superior officers. 

Lenkin nervously tapped his boot lop with his riding cro)). 

“Why don’t you salute?” 

The captain kept on looking at the unknown officer in confu- 
'*ion. The military outfit, impressive moustache, splendid 
horse, and what was most important, the two trophy pistols in 
the horseman’s belt and the brand-new German saddle—rare 
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booty indeed fox the stationary forest detachmenls without 
mu<;h of a eonibat record to show—confirmed his assumption 
tliat the newcomers rank must be high indeed, 

"i beg your pardon, Comrade Commander. .he mutteied 
in embarrassment, 

“Apologies are out of place.... You’d belter turn back.... 
Lively, there! Now, forward march!'’ snapped Corporal Lenkin 
to the harassed captain, who marched ahead as if he were on 
the drill ground. After making some more remarks about 
throwing the chest out and pulling the stomach in and how 
to swing the arms, and hurrying up the stupefied captain, Lenkin 
galloped off. The mounted men with him nearly gave the show 
away laughing up their sleeves at the sight of the captain 
standing stiffly at attention before the ordinary scout. 

It was they who told about Lenkin’s practical joke in the 
detachment, and the day after all the partisans were talking 
about it witli approbation. Word got to the command about 
the occurrence and the commissar summoned Lenkin for a dress¬ 
ing down. After listening patiently for a while Lenkin retorted: 

“Comrade Commissar, a rank and filer of ours might do for 
a general among them. After all, Tin a section commander.” 

“This sort of self-conceit wdll not do!” the commissar was 
now incensexl. And he gave the swashbuckling scout a long, 
stiff talking to. 

When Lenkin had gone, Kovpak, wlio had been sitting in 
his cart in silence, leaned over on his side. 

“You've got to keep the lads in hand, of course, but you 
have to admit that this boy is going to make good. The fellow’s 
got pride, and that’s something a good soldier must have. No, 
Semyon Vasilyevich, don’t reprimand him any more. These 
captains who hide in the bush won't be much good anyway but 
this chap with the moustache is going to make a fighter, strike 
me dead if he won’t... 

“If we look at it like that there’s no telling how far they’ll 
go,” the commissar protested. 

“Far or near, I don’t know, but can’t you see the chap’s 
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standing up for the honour of his detachment? Of course, if he 
gets rowdy about it weVe got to teach him a lesson. Now, Vcrshi- 
gora, you ought to send Lenkin on the more difficult missions, 
and let him take along the volunteers he wants.” 

Tlie commissar walked aside. 

A half an hour later Kovpak went to the coniinissar\^ lent 
and started talking to him in a conciliatory tone. 

‘"Semyon Vasilyevich, you know, in the last ^\ar 1 loo was 
the biggest hooligan.... The sort of things I used to do, you 
ju?t can’t imagine. It’s worst of all in war if a fellow is neither 
fish nor fowl ... but 3011 can make a man out of a hooligan. 
And he was a bookkeeper loo ... you could call him a hooligan 
with a secondary education, couldn’t you? Right?” 

‘‘All right, I agree with you,” Riidnev smiled. 

So, like the men of Company Three, the scouts were colour¬ 
ful and self-willed personalities. Moreover, their calling laid 
its stamp on them. Firstly, a scout always works at the risk 
of his life, and hence it was not surprising that many of them 
were hard drinkers. There was, of course, an unwritten law 
against drinking while on a scouting mission, and it was strictly 
adhered to as a rule; the rare exceptions were taken care of 
by the scouts themselves without any evident interference on 
the part of the command. Quick and alert, they would lake 
advantage of opportunities offered during scouting sallies to 
pick up some “fuel,” and bringing it back with them, they 
would retire to “refuel” as soon as their reports were turned 
in. Although w^e did not encourage this sort of thing, we did 
not interfere either. After all, what else could wc do to reward 
these self-sacrificing and fearless men for their invaluable 
services? 


XII 

While I was busy organizing reconnaissance and sabotage 
activities, the aerodrome worked all-out. Every night Iw^o or 
three aircraft came in, and we sent back nearly all of our 
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wounded, Gorkunov, Misha Fedorenko and Dina Mayevskaya, 
the doctor, went and so did many other men and commanders. 
We acquired more ammunition, explosives and all the other 
tilings needed in guerilla life. Tlie partisan headquarters in 
Moscow began gradually to widen the assortment of supplies 
sent in, and the shipments began to include books and maga¬ 
zines and then people too. Every new arrival sent Kovpak into 
a huff. 

n(*ed bullets and explosives and they keep on sending 
me people,” he would say. 

The .‘-ending of people w^as discontinued soon after Ko\pak 
had radioed his opinion in no uncertain terms. After an inter¬ 
ruption lasting a few nights, however, more important passen¬ 
gers l>egan arriving from Moscow. They got out of the planes 
onto the ice with the inatler-of-fact air of an ordinary passenger 
landing at a regular Civil Air Fleet field. 

Korohov, the Pravda correspondent, also came by plane. 
He was looking for combat experience and adventures, and I 
deluded to find room for him in my own bailiwick, which was 
reconnaissance. Summoning Cheremushkin, who was tempo¬ 
rarily taking Berezhnoi^ place, I said to him: 

“Here’s a comrade from Mainland who wants lo come with 
us. Take him along and see that he is taken care of.” 

Cheremushkin understood my orders in his own way. The 
very same evening the scouts gave a party to the honoured 
guest, a messenger from Mainland. 

Quartermaster sergeant Zeblitsky, who was Siberian by birth 
and s> barite bv nature, provided an abundance of victuals. Nor 
was there need for the throat to go dry either. Only one thing 
the ho*^pital)le hosts overlooked. By this time the German air 
force had already probed out our aerodrome and bombed both 
the ice and the village, and fearing that the cottage where the 
party was being held might take fire, the owners had carried 
all their household goods, crockery included, far out to the 
middle of the garden plots. So when the table had been laid and 
the guests and the hosts sat down to the repast, Cheremushkin 
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saw that apart from the flasks with the drinks and the dishes 
containing the headcheese there was no glass or porcelain ware 
in sight. An ominous frown darkened his brow, but Zeblitsky 
responded with a gesture that was a clear no. (".!iereinii«s*hkin 
coughed in embarrassment, covering his mouth with his hand, 
but just then his eye fell on a lone flowerpot standing on the 
window sill. The neglected flower had already withered in 
the icy draft coming from the window' .slulTed with pillows. 
The scout })icked it up without a word, shook out the dead 
plant anti the soil, carefully wiped it rl(‘an, filled the hole in 
the l>oltom with bread which he worked into a ball in his 
hands, and then filled the vessel to the brim with aqua vitae. 
The j)oor correspondent had no allernathe but tremulously lo 
apply himself to the monster cup. He would ccrlainly Iiave 
been dead drunk in no time had he not been with his good 
fnend Matveyev, who drove a ear and boasted extraordinary 
strength. Matveyev was a fellow who knew no fear in the face 
of either the Finns or the Gcimaiis or yet flowerpots. 

Soon, however, the scouts found a common language with 
the newspaperman, all tlie more so becau e political instructor 
Kovalev—tlie man was a walking library of bedles leltres— 
guided the conversation with Korobov’s help into more intel¬ 
lectual channels. The evening ended in the mo.st proper manner. 

When Korobov told me about the parly the next day I re¬ 
alized I had made a slip. I made a mental note to be more 
careful about such festive occasions in the future. All in all 
everything turned out well, however. TIic scouts announced 
they were enlisting their guest for the whole campaign. Whether 
it was because Korobov was a good storyteller or because the 
men knew he had been decorated with the Order of Lenin dur¬ 
ing the Finnish campaign in w’hich he had taken part armed 
not with a pen but a machine gun, the fact remains that con¬ 
tact was established and, as newspapermen like to put it, a com¬ 
mon language ’vvas found between the scouts and the pres*^. 

Aircraft engineer V. was hustled into a plane straight from 
a warm Moscow apartment and seven or eight hours later he 



was on the ice of our aeiodrome looking around helplessly 
and asking; 

“Are the Geimans very near?” 

“Quite near,” Platoon Commander Dejanov from Com¬ 
pany Six, a sliort fellow witli prominent cheek-bones, ha-lened 
to inform him animatedly. 

“Oo-oo,” came fiom the enpineei, ^vho had gone quite ina*-- 
tieulate. evidently fiorn the (old, as he backed 'owaid the 
])!ane. 

“Hey, where are you going?” shouted Deyanov. “The Gei¬ 
mans are far enough!” 

“I thought lie’d like it if I said the Geimans were in the 
neighhouihood.” Deyanov e\j)laim‘d lo m(\ ill at ease and 
speaking under his brc'ilh, when the engineer liad calmed down 
a bit and had come up lo the fire. “How could 1 tell he y>anted 
them to be as far as possible.” 

The engineer was eseorled to sepaiatc quailei^ in the vil 
lage. He woke up in the morning when everybody else had hTt 
the cottage. Looking out of the windoys, lie saw a sentry in a 
Geiman greatcoat at the rale, whereupon he dashed up to the 
attic. There he sat a good two hours until the owmer of the 
(‘ollage found the inis-.in<i aucst and, laughing, called him down 
lo breakfast. 

When the story got about and everybod) was having a fine 
lime at the engineer’s expense, Kovpak rose to his defence: 

“What is theie to guffaw about? It could happen to anyone. 
They brought the man oyer like a pig in a poke, dumping him 
the devil know\s y\here, A fellow who’^s not used to this sort 
of thing can make all soils of mistakes.” 

But for all that the engineer was a welcome guest. The rea¬ 
son for his visit was an accident that had after all happened 
on our aerodrome. One of the pilots had not had much experi¬ 
ence on missicyns behind the enemy lines and evidently fearing 
that his nerves would fail him had fortified himself yvith a drop 
too much; he brought the machine down far from the signal 
lights and then taxied in the wrong direction. The plane ran 



into a fissure, nosed over and the propellers were smashed 
against the ice, thougli the rest of the plane was intact. Nov' the 
engineer came to bring new propellers. For two days s.weral 
hundred men under Pavlovsky’s command worked to raise the 
aircraft from where the landing gear had gone thiough the ire, 
and finally they got it out. The engineer was in charge of the 
job together with Pavlovsky, and already on the second day 
he joined with the partisan^ in laughing at his own initial fears. 
Those two days were sufficient for all his preconceived ideas 
about the German “rear” to appear fantastic and absurd. 

“Can you imagine it, this is like paying a visit to a colhx'- 
live farm outside Moscow, no difference at all. Except lliat 
here everybody has a gun slung over his shoulder. That’s the 
only difference.” 

“You mayn’t sec it. but there is a diffeienee,'’ Pavlovsky said. 

“Don’t trv to fiiglilen me l)eraus{» )ou can’t talk me into 
l)eing afraid,” the engineer laughed, 

“Look at the way he’s gone brave all of a sudden,” ob¬ 
served Plotoon Commander Deyanov, 

Pavlovsky was a bit jealous of the engineer. If the latter 
had not been there, lie could have added to his stormy biog¬ 
raphy another exploit: the raising of ihr* huge plane almost 
from the bottom of the lake. Now he bad to share the honours 
with another. 

Tlie engineer rruiekly made friends with the men, partly 
thanks to the atmosphere of intense activity that prevailed. The 
raising of the plane wus nearing the end, and the engineer 
found the partisans able workers indeed. By tlic evening of the 
second day the machine was already standing on the ice and 
by nightfall it had been towed to the shore. In the e'nd, how¬ 
ever, when the propellers were already being installed, every¬ 
thing was brought to nought. The Germans had spotted our 
airfield, and the Junkers were now constantly hovering over¬ 
head. In spite of the camouflage, they picked out the disabled 
plane and set it on fire as it stood helpless on the lake shore. 
Then they set to bombing the ice, and the level surface as even 



as a concrete runway was pilled with great round holes filled 
with finely crushed ice. 

The airfield on the ice thus went out of existence, and with 
it our stay at Knyaz Lake came to an end. Kovpak was in a 
bad humour, for he had counieHl on getting another dozen tons 
or so of supplies. But as it was the aerodrome had stood us in 
good stead. Besides sending all oiir wounded back to our own 
side, we had managed to eliminate the acute shortage of am¬ 
munition for the Rus**ian makes of firearms. For the rest—the 
German and Hungarian models--we captured ammunition from 
the enemy. 

The last plane to land at our aerodrome had Supreme Soviet 
Deputy Begma on board as passenger. He brought with him 
decorations for our parti^^ans as well as for other Ukrainian 
partisan formations. He spent a few days with us, in the 
< ourse of which he presented the awards, and then went to 
work organizing the partisan movement in the enemy rear in 
ihe Rovno area. There he stayed until the Red Army liberated 
these ])arts a year later. He landed at our aerodrome alone, 
hut when the Red Army came he met it at the head of partisan 
detachments numbering thousands of Rovno people. 

It was clear that the Germans would not let us remain in 
this spot for long. Garrisons were beins: reinforced at the dis¬ 
tant approaches to the lake, and mobile German units also 
made their appearance. At councils of our command we began 
to discuss plans for the next long march. Like five months 
previously in the Bryansk forests, the personnel of the detach¬ 
ments was brought into marching order. The men, weapons 
and transport facilities were in^^pected. Increased rations of 
oats were issued to the horses. With a task force of a few com¬ 
panies, Pavlovsky brought back within the space of a few days 
hundreds of tons of oats and several hundred head of cattle 
from the Sosny State Farm, which the Germans had turned into 
an estate. Watching these preparations, sending reconnaissance 
parlies in all directions and receiving information from Byelo¬ 
russian partisan detachments. T physically felt the ring of Ger- 



man units drawing around us* Occasionally my patience gave 
out and in giving my intelligence reports to Kovpak and Rud- 
nev I laid the emphasis not so much on the facts as on my 
conclusions and views on them. And my views amounted to 
one thing: it was time to move. 

“Now wait a while, don’t get excited, Ver^higora/' Kovpak 
would say calmly. 

“Let the Germans get their whole machine going.” Rudnev 
said as if discussing the matter aloud with himself. “Let them 
complete all their preparations. We’ve got to give them the lime 
and the opportunity to work out their plans to the smallest de¬ 
tail. You see, precise plans have one defect: they fly to pieces 
as soon as the enemy, that’s us, make« even one •^mall but un¬ 
expected move which the German command has not foreseen. 
Do you understand, academician?” the commissar finished 
smiling. 

“I understand. But what’s the move? Supposing the Germans 
have allowed for it?” 

“Then things will go had with us. In war risk is the twin 
brother of valour,” Kovpak said. “And what’ll the move be? 
What do you want to know it for? You know what you do: 
keep up your intelligence work without let-up.” 

I told Kovpak about my system of verifying reconnaiesance 
information. Without knowing it themselves, the scouts checked 
up on each other. The whole thing amounted to ouite a simple 
system of scouting circuits laid out in time and space. I was 
very proud of having thousrht of it, and I had tried it out in 
piactice for some time before making up my mind lo mention 
it to my professors. 

“Good. Carry on in the same way,” Kovpak said casu¬ 
ally, in a tone he might have used had I told him that I had 
invented matches or the bicycle. “Here’s what you do. Today 
is the twenty-eighth of January. Write an order to all com¬ 
manders to report at headeyuarters on February 3 for a con¬ 
ference. You don’t have to indicate the place. The German intel¬ 
ligence people know it well enough without us telling them. 
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Ihree hours before nightfall oti February I our four de¬ 
tachment and twenty-one companies got under way, 

‘‘It’s forward and westward, academician. \Xestward and 
only westward!” Rudnev said to me in high spirits when I had 
reported lliat the scouts, who had been watching the German 
garrisons all day, had not observed any signs of new activity 
tliere* Rudnev smiled. 

‘i give you my word that the final marching orders are 
bcifig written tliis minute at the German army group head¬ 
quarters.” 

“Tomorrow morning the whole machine will be in motion 
only to find itself reaching out into thin air.” 

“Yes, and at the local partisans.” 

“We\c got to give them a chance to fight too, don’t we? 
Wc’ll save our strength for future blows. Let them fight now. 
By the way, did you warn our neighbours that we were leav- 
ing?” 

I replied that our executive officer, Grigori Yakovlevich, 
had done so. 

Our plan was simple: while the German forces poised for 
action against us were preparing to start their push tomorrow, 
we moved out today through the ordinarily impassible Burshtyn 
bog, which the January frosts had now given a solid enough crust. 

When we had made our way ahead for some twelve kilo¬ 
metres through the swamp, the column came to a standstill. 
While the reason for the halt was being mvestigated. Rudnev 
and Ded Moroz rode up to the head of the column, accom¬ 
panied by a bevy of our young messengers. 

Cheremushkin cursed the guide up and down though what 
good it did I don’t know. In the meantime, however, Mikhail 
Kuzmich caught up with us and leapt off his galloping hor?e 
straight into our sleigh. His well-trained mount immediately 
fell into step behind the sleigh. The grain Semenisty was al¬ 
ways getting to feed his horse and the sugar he shared with 
it—^he always had some in his pocket for his faithful friend— 
had not been wasted. 



“‘The commander sent me to let you know tlial the Hank 
patrol has probed out the Germans. Nobody in tlie coluiim is 
to know, only the commanders warned.’’ 

The situation was turning unenviable. Kudnev wa^ sunk in 
thought. 

Ded Moroz wandered to one side from the string of sleigh*- 
and walked slowly in the deep snow, eyes glued to the ground. 

“Cheremushkin, come here/’ he said in a low voice. 

The young scout ran up to the old man and the two ex¬ 
changed a few words. The column vfm standing still in com¬ 
plete silence. 

Rudnev stopped swinging his whip. When the two turned 
low^ard the column he rapped out: 

“Send the dun u]> forward!” 

A tall horse known throughout the delarliment for its en- 
dunmee, now hitched to a low, wide sleigh, galloped up past 
the string of standing vehicles through the deep snow reaching 
nearly to its belly. 

Ded Moroz threw' himself into the sleigh as it drew abreast, 
and I heard him address Cheremushkin: 

“Your eyes are younger than mine and my head is wiser 
than yours, so let’s work together. liut make sure we don’t 
lose the trail; and don't get tangled up in rabbit or fox tracks 
because then we’ll get lost altogether. We’d get it good and 
proper from Kovpak....” 

The column now pushed on along wolf tracks discernible 
in the snow. And in the beginning of nineteen forty-three 
Kovpak’s column numbered some fifteen hundred people and 
nearly five hundred sleighs! 

About two hours later we were already outside the German 
ling. 1 

As always, moustachioed Lenkin rode at the head of the 
column. Suddenly he spat and broke his long silence with !iis 
favourite saying: 

“The night is dark and the mare is black, it’s like riding 
the devil’s back!” 
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* Oh, hell! Maybe I can htrike a match--aid Korobov, 
who was in ihe same sleigh with mt\ 

’'What do >ou need the light forV“ 

'’It*s copy, man. Folkloie, )ou know, partisan folklore. 
Words like ihiit aie worth a lot of mone>. May I strike a 
match?’’ 

“iSo.” said I, selfishly. 

’’Sasha, step livelier there!” 

‘The night is dark and the niaie is black ...” and Usach’s 
whip whooshed in the air. 

Way hack in iny carefree student years I had loved mu^ic. 
As a matter of fart, I studied it under Kostya Lankevich, the 
eminent Ukrainian composer and pianist. I used to enjoy sit¬ 
ting for hours in llie concert hall of the conservatory, listening 
with eyes closed to the melodious sounds, which conjured up 
hazy images in my mind. Now, these endless marches, when 
a well-organi/cd, smoothly operating combat force cut like a 
sharp knife into the body of the enemy rear and severed the 
stoin/ horics of highways and the steely sinews of railways 
never failed to create the inescapable sensation of a symphony 
in my brain. And when in the distance desultory firing fol¬ 
lowed by the sharp crackle of tommy guns and the drumming 
of machine guns played the prelude to a night battle, the 
nerves grew taut and vibrant in my body like violin strings. 
Now the kettle drums of the battalion mortars have come in. 
In what essential does this difler from Beethoven, Mussorgsky 
or Rachmaninov? 

Ahead a flare soared and lit up a railway crossing and 
Sasha Lenkin in the middle of it astride his rearing horse, 
swinging his riding whip high in tire air. 

“Fire!” he commanded. 

The advance party’s tommy guns sprang into action, cutting 
down the enemy patrols that had fired the rocket. Then the 
firing broke out on both sides as our men fanned out to clear 
the crossing. 

The Ninth Company, which had been screening our right 
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flank, was cutting at an angle across a field on that side, while 
the Fifth quickly moved parallel to the embankment on the 
left. The gunners had moved up their anti-tank gun and taken 
up action stations on the track. Screening parties slipped a 
kilometre and a half or two to both sides and dug in. Ahead 
the sappers were hurriedly laying mines. Anti-tank riflemen 
mounted their heavy weapons on stacks of spare ties. 

"‘Convoy forward at the gallop!” ordered Bazyma. 

‘‘Sasha, get the head of the column going!” 

‘‘IVe done my job. Remember me to the frilzes’ grannies! 
Ekh, the night is dark and the mare is black...And the 
mounted reconnaissance detail galloped off. 

‘"A beautiful job! What style! This is llic fifth lime Tm iji 
enemy-held territory but never before have I sern anything 
like it!” Korobov was enthusiastic in his admiration. 

“You haven’t seen anything yet,” said Bazyma. “Hey, 
you’re breaking up the column, dope,” he added, prodding a 
driver who had dozed off with his whip. 

This was enough for Semenisty, who headed the bevy of 
messengers, to go into action. With a whoop they dashed along¬ 
side the column, lashing at the lagging hordes with their whips 
and hitting the drivers and the men riding in the sleighs as 
well by mistake. To allow a gap to form in the column was a 
dangerous thing, for it might have led to the detachment being 
broken into two. Especially great was the danger of this sort 
of thing when it was a matter of crossing an enemy communica¬ 
tion line. We may have severed its steely nerve, but it loo was 
capable of culling our force into two at any moment, for 
there was the constant threat of a troop train, patrol, rail car 
or even an armoured train appearing. This made every minute 
priceless, for it took no less than an hour and a half for the 
entire formation to cross, even at a trot and along a good 
road. Thus it is clear why we permitted ourselves to use the 
whip on the drivers who had dozed oiT. Besides, some of them 
were consummate masters at sleeping even under a hail of bul¬ 
lets and to the accompaniment of shell explosions. 



The night marches exhausted the men and the horses and 
haice it was not surprising that both the one and the other 
frequently dozed off on the road, holding up the movement 
of the mass of people and sleighs which formed a procession 
several kilometres long* 

Having sent the messengers riding down the column to 
clear the road, inspect the trallic posts at crossroads and prod 
the drivers along wherever jams appeared, Bazyma, suddenly 
transformed into a mischiexous youngster, waved his whip and 
shouted to me: 

“Pelro! The machine’s set in motion so let it go! Keep 
your eyes open and your ears cocked. The Old Man was right: 
it’s unlikely that Adolf gets a sniff at our trail!" 

I jumped into the sleigh and it sped off. 

“Movement is the mother of the strategy and tactics of the 
partisan,’' I shouted as 1 laid the whip on the horses to limber 
them up after their halt in the frost. 

“Hey, hold your horses! Let me strike a match! Tliere’s 
copy in that and I’ve got to jot it down/’ Korobo\‘s viore was 
heard. 

At that moment a red flare licked up through the daikness 
behind us and tracer bullets stiuhed the night in green in all 
directions. Then the report of an explosion rolled over the 
snow^-covered plain followed closely b) a burst of tommv 
gun and machine gun fire like a sonic comrt followed b^ 
its tail. 

"‘The train no more. How do jou like it?" 

“And what’s the fighting about?" 

“The screening parties are putting the finishing touches 
to the train’s convoy.” 

“Can’t wc go back?” 

“No, we all have our own job. You wouldn’t get there in 
time to see anything anyway. The Fifth Company and its com¬ 
mander, bookkeeper Yefremov, do this sort of thing quickly 
and neatly.” 

“What do you mean, bookkeeper?'’ 
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Only now it dawned on me that both Lenkin and Yefremov 
had been bookkeepers in private life. 

“You want me to give you copy,” I was irritated. “All 
right, strike a light and put it down on paper. The most belli¬ 
cose of all professions is that of the bookkeeper. You can ex¬ 
pand this theme as much as you like; IVe just given you the 
prototype.” 

The train burned slowly. The flames lazily licked at the 
splintered remnants of wrecked railway cars and lit up the belly 
of the black cloud of smoke that was billowing sk>ward. 

We sped on along the smoothly ironed sleigh road. Ahead 
of us there w^as another highway to cross, and scouts Lenkin 
and Berezhnoi were due to approach it at that very moment. 
We had to catch up with them in order to get arrows as quickly 
as possible, for movement and speed are the mother of partisan 
tactics and strategy. 

The road to the west was open. 

The raid had started well. 


XIV 

Let us be frank about it: until the battle of Stalingrad we 
all presented claims to the Red Army. Many biller words were 
uttered and many bitter thoughts turned over and over again 
in our minds. After all, here we were marching through the 
German rear and dealing sma^^hing blows at the enemy, and 
over there they had been retreating..,. 

I hope that those who fought in the ranks of the army will 
not be offended, that they will understand. 

They gave up towns, \dllages, rivers, they retreated, with 
a heavy heart perhaps, but mind you, behind them they had 
the country, a country moved more and more by the will to 
victory inspired by Stalin. They had the support of the rear, 
the mighty Soviet rear. But we, an army without a rear and 
without flanks, saw only the bitter results of retreat, its re- 



verse side^ We saw Byelorussia ravished^ the Ukraine bleed- 
ing. Besides, we knew the purport and wrathful wording of 
a certain Order of the Day, and more than anyone else, we 
civilian soldiers, teachers, bookkeepers, collective farmers and 
musicians who had taken up arms, had the right to reproach the 
men who were falling back to the East. Many, if not all of us, 
realized that our local victories were not the fruit of our 
gallantry or any outstanding military talent of ours, but the 
result of the fact that we were facing the enemy’s weakest 
troops, for Hitler had hurled all his best strength and resources 
against the Red Army. 

But the heart is unable and unwilling to fathom all that 
the brain grasps. 

There may have been another reason: we always saw the 
worst side of things, while the best—the momentous process of 
readjustment and maturing in the army—^was taking place far 
away and reached us only as a dull echo. The worst cravenly 
cowered around us in the shape of array men cut off by the 
German advance who had installed themselves in the villages. 
The percentage they represented was small, but they stared us 
in tlie face and pierced like a sharp needle into our hearts. 
It was not a matter of chance that Kovpak’s company com¬ 
manders were sergeants; this was not due to a lack of men 
with higher military ranks in the force, but to the fact that 
Kovpak valued a sergeant who had joined the detachment in 
1941 more than an officer not yet tested in battle. Many of the 
latter class served as rank and filers until they had earned the 
Old Man’s trust. The Communist Parly and the Government 
soon corrected this discrepancy by granting military ranks 
to the partisan commanders. 


We had another custom which Commissar Rudnev intro¬ 
duced. Twice a day, at 14.00 and 24.00 hours, radio operator 
Vasya Moshin would enter headquarters with a thick book 
under his arm. 
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''Read out the communiquer* Rudnev would command. 

Semenisty, Vanka Chernyak and other messengers would 
dash out in all directions shouting at the top of their voices if 
it was summertime and slashing at the windows and doors of 
the cottages with their whips if it was winter. 

“The communique ..they shouted. 

In a few minutes a crowd of partisans would gather out¬ 
side headquarters, and Vasya Moshin would open up his Bible. 

“From the Soviet Information Bureau. Evening commu¬ 
nique for... 

There was utter silence and the men drank in every word 
he read. He who has not fought behind the enemy’s lines, un¬ 
able to see a Soviet newspaper for months on end, cannot un¬ 
derstand the emotions that welled up in our hearts. 

For many months we were linked with home only hy the 
thin thread of the radio, and not always even that. Of the 
events that took place at the front and in the Soviet rear we 
learned only from the Soviet Information Bureau’s communi¬ 
ques and only through Vasya Moshin, Hence it is easy to see 
why this man who fulfilled only monotonous though difficult 
technical duties should have become for us the personification 
of everything that look place on the oilier side of the front 
line. 

“Well, how many towns did you give up?” Kovpak would 
ask Va«^ya gravely in those days of 1942. 

And the young man would sadly open his hook and read 
out the commtmique in a loud, monotonous voice, and having 
read it, close his bible without a word and immediately walk 
out. 

Occasionally I was sorry for the lad, for he would take 
his commander’s reproach very hard, as if he himself were 
to blame for all these unhappy developments and announce¬ 
ments. 

By the end of December 1942 Vasya’s voice grew stronger, 
he began to read more clearly, learned to pause at the most 
important spots, and started making pauses for psychological 
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effect. The nuniber of his hearers around headquarters grew 
80 big that Vasya had to read out the communiques at various 
points in the detachment’s encampment. Later the war bulletins 
were typed out in several copies and sent to the companies 
along with operational documents issued by headquarters, and 
soon after that we began to print them in two hundred to three 
hundred copies, using the hand printing equipment sent in to 
us via the aerodrome on the ice. 

Once it was insliluted, the reading of the communique be¬ 
came one of our daily traditions. And in the winter of 1942, 
beginning with December, the ritual assumed an increasing 
solemnity and evoked livelier and livelier interest, and the 
men waited for Vasya Moshin’s appearance at headquarters 
with great impatience. 

On November 19, when the Red Army mounted its offen¬ 
sive, Vasya had to read the communique for the day several 
limes over on the insistence of the hearers, who kept an inter¬ 
jecting profound strategic and philosophic observations. 

On November 23 the trap closed around the Germans at 
Kalach, and from somewhere in the depths of the ironbound 
strongbox Semyon Tuluchenko, our headquarters file chief, 
produced a map of the Volga area. In the evenings the thick 
frostbitten fingers of the old men and the youngsters travelled 
over the surface in search of the barely \isible little circle 
with the legend “Kalach.” 

As the trap closed lighter and tighter around Paulus’ army, 
Moshin no longer came to headquarter with the communiques 
but triumphantly manipulated the dials of a receiving set in a 
new spacious cottage where he had been transferred on Kov- 
pak’s orders. Kovpak, Rudnev, the entire headquarters per¬ 
sonnel, all the messengers, the company political instructors 
and Party organizers sat breathless around the crackling loud¬ 
speaker, listening to broadcasts of the Soviet Information Bu¬ 
reau communiques. 

On February 2 and 3, 1943, the force was on the march 
and the communique was not heard. On the fourth we covered 



only a short lap and then billeted down. At headquarters we 
were already getting ready to retire for the night when we 
heard the sentry outside the window challenging someone in a 
loud, alarmed voice and the excited reply: ''"It’s an extraor¬ 
dinary announcement!” Before the sentry could bar the way, 
the owner of the voice, Moshin, dashed inside. 

“Permit me to read it. Comrade Executive Oflicer. it’s an 
extraordinary communique!” he wa< saying still on the porch. 

“All right, let’s hear it,” said Bazyma, wdio had already 
reino\ed his tunic and was sitting down on lus l)<‘d which con¬ 
sisted of some straw covered with a pup lent. 

“Extraordinary communique,” began Mosliin. holding his 
ledger open only for the sake of form while his eyes scanned 
us triumphantly. 

“ViV\e got to s^end for the commander and the eommis- 
sar,” Voilsekhovich said. 

“I dropped in at their quarters, they’re dressing... 

“Well, Icfs wait then....” 

“I’ve read it to them already... 

“What did they say?” 

“They told me to hotfoot it to headquarters and read it 
out there! Said they’d lie over in a moment.” 

“Read it then. )ou devil’s offspring!” Tuliichenko muttered 
from under his blankets. 

“They w'on’t give me a chance, Couuade Executive Offu'cr. 
Mav I start?” 

“Lefs have it. Vasyutka.” 

Vasya cleared his throat. 

“The Fiihrer’s General Headquarters. February 3,” he pro¬ 
nounced in a loud voice, pausing to look around at us. Evi¬ 
dently pleased by our expression, he continued. “By order of 
the Fiihrer a three days’ mourning has been proclaimed 
throughout all the lenitories of the Reich. Entertainments 
and cinema showings are prohibited. All women are to wear 
mourning... 

Kovpak and Rudnev walked in at this point. 
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**Did you read it out? Did you hear it« lads?” the Old Man 
asked, and eirikitig his felt boot with the whip he was carrying, 
sat down on a bench. “That, lads, is a lesson for you! And 
did they give it to them. •. • This is going to be better than 
Brusilovas... 

The map of the Volga lay on the table, all marked up 
with blue and red pencil marks, arrows and circles. Without a 
word, Bazyma went over to the map, carefully folded it up 
and handed it to Tutuchenko. 

“Put it away, Senya, save it for a souvenir....” 

Rudnev reached out, took the map from the executive of¬ 
ficer. and spread it out on the table once more. For a long time 
he looked at the Don elbow and the Volga and finally crossed 
out the blue circle al Stalingrad with a red pencil. 

“Remember Stalin’s words ‘Our turn will come’? It has 
come,” he said. “Comrades, you are not military men,” 

“We know it, Semyon Vasilyevich, we know it ourselves,” 
Ba/yma said, a bit stiffly, 

“You cannot realize what this victory means... 

“Wliat is there that one can’t realize when they’ve declared 
three days’ mourning all over Germany. It’s as clear as day¬ 
light!” ; 

“But do you realize al what price, at the cost of how much 
lilood and what titanic effort, our Red Army has bought this 
\ictory? You see, I do know many of the people w^ho won it; 
maybe many of them are no longer among the living,” 

Rudnev fell silent, sunk in thought. 

Through the open doorwav leading into the porch came 
the timid voice of Volodya Shishov: 

“Comrade Commander, Hero of the Soviet Union! We have 
a request to make to you.” 

“MlTiat is it now?” Kovpak asked, without turning his head, 

Volodya stepped into the room and spoke more boldly: 

“We would like to ask you to tell us about your meeting 
vriih Comrade Stalin.” 

The Old Man turned around, got up, scanned the partisans. 



hid soldiers and comrades-in-arma, gathered around him; many 
of them he had known before the war and many of them he 
had recommended for membership in the Party^ 

‘"Right! Tell us, Sidor Artemyevich/’ 

“Good,” the Old Man said lost in thought. 

Rudnev walked over to a corner, sat down on a stool which 
Voilsekhovich offered him and looked at the commander with 
a happy smile on his face. 

Kovpak began his story. I had heard it several times and 
many of the others who had been with us since the Bryansk 
forest also knew it in detail. Today, however, the old man 
was in especially fine form, and as he recalled the events 
he evidently lived through the unforgettable meeting once 
more. 

Kovpak spoke for a long time, 

“And I reported to Comrade Stalin about everything. How 
we became partisans and how we were fighting. How we kept 
in touch with the people. I answered all his questions. Then 
Comrade Stalin began asking other commanders questions and 
I calmed down little by little. You see, lads. I was excited in 
his presence. Maybe that’s why Joseph Vissarionovich began 
talking with the others, because he noticed my excitement. 
While they were talking—Comrade Stalin was asking us 
about partisan affairs to the smallest detail—I began looking 
around me.... 

“Our fellows were sitting on my left: Saburov, Duka, the 
Bryansk partisan, and Pokrovsky. I looked to my right. There 
next to me sat somebody in a civilian suit, I looked closer at 
that citizen and again I got flustered. The man, fellows, was 
Comrade Molotov. I looked at him out of the comer of my 
eye—how was it that I hadn’t noticed him right away, thought 
I. Now Vyacheslav Mikhailovich turned toward me and smiled. 
He must have known that so far I hadn’t seen anybody but 
Comrade Stalin. In the meantime the conversation went on, 
and the fellows had already lighted cigarettes. We were getting 
to feel more at ease. One of our fellows whispered to me: 
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‘How do things stand about the second front? You asjk... / I 
wondered whether it was proper to ask questions. So far only 
Comrade Stalin had been doing the asking. I thought Fd ask 
Comrade Molotov first. After all, the question belonged to his 
field, and I asked him quietly so as not to interfere with the 
others: ‘Comrade Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, may I ask a ques¬ 
tion?* He looked at me—you see, we were sitting side by side 
just like thi<^. ‘What is the que^tion?^ And I whispered to him 
again: ‘What about the second front?’ He looked at me and 
then he bent over almost to my ear, his eyes smiling though 
his face was serious enough, and he whispered to me behind 
the palm of his hand: ‘How long have you been in the Party, 
Comrade Kovpak?’ ‘Since 1919, Comrade Molotov,’ I replied 
right away. At thb point Comrade Stalin turned to us. ‘The 
comrades are interested in whether there will be a second front,’ 
Molotov said, his eyes laughing again. ‘There will be, a second 
fiont there will be without fail. But meanwhile you are our 
second front. You .. and he made a gesture toward us \\ith 
his hand. Then he went right back to business. Began giving us 
assignments... 

The partisans listened with bated breath. Kovpak went on: 

“And about Stalingrad I think, lad^, that he had a plan 
already then. When he told me and Saburov to move to the 
right bank of the Dnieper, Comrade Stalin said then and there: 
‘The Red Army will be there soon. It will want help from the 
rear. But the people mu>t be prepared for that. You will go 
and rally the people... 

“How did he know all that?” Volodya Shishov asked in ad¬ 
miration. ' j 

“A man like that would know, of course,” Bazyma replied 
for Kovpak. 

“Now the Red Army’ll soon chase the Germans as far as 
Putivl too. Maybe I’ll find my old woman and the children,” 
sighed Korenev, 

“He must be having a hard time of it, Comrade Command- 
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“Who?” Kovpak asked. 

“Comrade Stalin. Just think of it, to fathom out everything 
ahead of time... 

“Of course it’s hard, Volodya, it’s hard for all of us,” re¬ 
plied Rudncv. “And it’s hardest of all for him.” 

The boy’s head was bent over the map where the blue 
circle on the banks of the Volga had been crossexl out in 
red pencil. 

The parti-^ans sat at headquarters for a long time after that. 
The conversation was about Stalin, about the Red Army, a]>oi]t 
victory wliioh already seemed so close. 

They dispersed only when the grey wintry dawn began to 
play on the windows. 


XV 

We broke out of the ring of German garrihons and mobile 
units that were ready to launch a major operation against 
the partisans concentrated aiound the aerodrome on the ice, 
which had now served its purpose and was no longer of any 
use to us. 

During the night of February 2 we covered another forty 
kilometres or therealiouls and were approaching Pinsk. Now 
the lime had come to think of how to draw ihe attention of the 
Germans, who had come down on llie area abandoned liy us 
with all the weight of their cxeellently organized war machine. 
It was necessary to throw a steel holt into this smoolh-running 
watchwork medhanism; let it strip the gears and bring the Ger¬ 
man precision machine to a lialt; let the wheel gel jammed, to 
the consternation of the clockmaker, before the alarm had 
rung. 

The task was to draw the German mobile units upon our¬ 
selves, away from the local partisans, who then could stand off 
the garrisons by themselves. 

This was my first raid in rigorous winter conditions. Be¬ 
fore that I had heard old partisans say: 
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^If oaly the frosts and the snow would come soon» because 
then there’s nothing to fear from the Germans.” 

“There’s no better season for a partisan than winter.” 

These remarks and some of the longer stories I was told 
ran wholly counter to my civilian ideas about what season was 
most convenient for partisan warfare. 

Not having been with the partisans a full year yet, my own 
experience was still deficient and I took these observations with 
some reservations. Perhaps the old-timers were simply boast* 
ing? Perhaps they had just happened to be lucky that first 
winter? Perhaps the advantages of winter which the old 
partisans so zealously lauded were only illusory? I had 
not yet rid myself of my old ideas about partisans who took to 
the woods for cover. How could it be easier for them to fight in 
other seasons than summer? In feummer there is the green 
vegetation to conceal them from the enemy, and the warm snn 
to cheer the poor partisan whose life is in constant danger; and 
there are other advantages too associated with lyrical ideas 
about spring and summer and other seasons with a more 
benevolent ring to them. All these conceptions desert us at the 
thought of the icy breath of winter. Here you have fierce frosts, 
and deep snowdrifts, and tracks left in the snow for the Ger¬ 
mans to trace, and hardships aSs regards food and clothing. All 
this is true enough for the lone partisan and even for a small 
group of fifteen or twenty men. But here I was hearing from 
my professors—^Kovpak and Rudnev, Bazyma and Korenev— 
and from the rank-and-file partisans the same contention: “It 
is easier to fight in winter.” Discussing the situation one day, 
Kovpak said to the commissar: 

“Semyon Vasilyevich, now that it’s winter we can safely 
strike at their heels. Let’s stage a demonstration for them. Just 
let them send all they’ve got against us.” 

The commissar was silent. 

“Sure, in the winter you can play cat and mouse even with 
a division and no danger about it,” added Korenev. 

“That’s all true enough if they’re still riding in ma* 
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chines, but what if thcyVc gone over to sleighs?” Bazyma 
objected. 

‘‘Now, you know how much good a German is in a sleigh!” 

Ded Moroz spent some time explaining the advantages 
moving about by sleigh gave partisans. Evidently all this was 
familiar to everybody but myself. Kovpak, Rudnev and Bazyma 
were bending over the map and tracing routes on it with their 
fingers. 

“Wait a moment, Ilyich,” Kovpak said to Korenev. “You’d 
better tell us whether the guns can make it through the swamps 
everywhere.” 

“The frosts have been stiff enough. They should make it. 
ril send a reconnaissance party out though; let them measure 
the thickness of the crust.” 

“Tell them to take trenching tools along,” Kovpak said. 

The commissar leaned back from the map and removed his 
cap. 

“Sidor Artemyevich, I think the show must be staged at 
two points. There’s a bridge at the station of Lakhva, and near 
it an aerodrome—that’s where the planes that bombed us at 
the lake came from. That’s one blow, the real one, and the 
second, a feint at Pinsk.” 

“Correct. The Germans will come after us in machines but 
we’ll make for the swamps. And when they begin to change 
over to sleighs we’ll—what did that bandit say?” 

“The fugitive’s got a hundred roads and the pursuer only 
one,” Korenev smiled. 

Kovpak evidently recalled this aphorism quite often. 

“So that’s decided,” Kovpak said, pulling on his cap. 
“Tomorrow we’ll do it and the day after our brothers the Byelo¬ 
russians will breathe easier; I suppose they haven’t had as 
hard a time as this since the war began.” 

“Friendship of the peoples,” smiled Korenev. 

“Division of labour,” Rudnev said thoughtfully. “Well, a 
joke’s a joke, but the fact remains that they’ve got to be helped. 
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They aren^t too well armed and they won t be able to hold out 
for long by themselves/’ 

During the night several companies under Pavlovsky at* 
tacked Lakhva station. They did not manage to blow up the 
bridge and found no planes at the aerodrome, but they did 
destroy two German army trains and rushing the station caused 
such a commotion there that, as our intelligence reported, the 
Germans immediately stopped the offensive against the Byelo¬ 
russian partisans and began pulling their forces back to the 
railway. To Pinsk we sent only one platoon of scouts, armed 
with a mortar and machine guns though. It was issued triple 
rations of ammunition and instructed to open as heavy a lire 
as possible at the regional town and then vanish with utmost 
dispatch. > 

‘'And did we give it to them! The fire was so heavy that 
the fritzes must iiavc thought there was nothing short of a 
division attacking them,” Cheremushkin laughed as he reported 
on the fulfilment of his mission. 

For the next two days we made only short marches of 
about ten or twelve kilometres each, and those toward evening, 
with a view to confusing enemy intelligence. Soon messengers 
began coming from the local partisans. Most of the partisan 
commanders understood the purpose of our move and were 
thankful for the help, but there were also those who grumbled 
among themselves: 

“If Kovpak weren’t here, there'd be no Germans in our 
area. Wherever he is, there is always a string of punitive ex¬ 
peditions trailing after him. Of course, it’s nothing to him, he’ll 
wriggle out of it. It’s us who’ve got to take it....” 

They were right according to their own lights. I have seen 
“Partisans” in my time who told me how they had hidden from 
SS-men by staying under water for two days on end with a 
reed in the mouth to breathe through, as if it had been a feat 
of super-heroism. It evidently did not occur to these comrades 
that SS-men existed in this world only to be beaten and not 
to be hidden from in bogs. The too luxuriant nature of the 
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Pinsk bogs, forests and stands of reeds spoiled many who at 
the outset may have been not poor partisans. 

Making it utterly impossible for the Germans to trail us* 
we compelled them by the unintermittent minor diversions and 
ambuscades to take to defensive action and to send all their 
available forces to guard the railways and important centres. 
Within a few days the road westward was clear. We could push 
on to Brest, and then, after crossing the Bug and the Vistula, 
who knows where.... 

There is no better season for the operations of a large 
fighting force, and especially one led by experienced and cou¬ 
rageous commanders, than the grim Ku^^sian winter. With the 
roads all snowbound, motor transport is confined exclusively 
to the highways. In the winter the enemy loses his prime ad¬ 
vantage—^mobility. He can manoeuvre only on sleds, and with 
the initiative ours and the choice of the battlefields dictated 
by us, the principal factor in warfare—manoeuvre—is in our 
hands. In winter the days are short and the nights long, and 
the night is our time; that is tlie second advantage the partisans 
have. And this leads to the third: enemy air operations arc 
hampered by winter conditions. Fourthly, it is dillicull for the 
enemy to conduct reconnaissance operations and to locate us; 
by the time enemy intelligence discovers our daytime location 
night has fallen and the next morning they have to start all 
over again, because the partisan detachment on a raid is here 
today and there tomorrow. In a word, so long as the frosts 
held we were able to go wherever we pleased. 

By the beginning of 1943 our force had outgrown local 
operations and was big enough for operations on even more 
than regional scale. 

Whenever I received operational orders with raid assign¬ 
ments, I always remembered one particular incident. It hap¬ 
pened during the early period of my stay behind the enemy 
lines, near Bryansk. I had pushed close to an important rail¬ 
way line on the Pochep-Vygonichi sector. Here I reconnoitred 
with the help of the leading detachments of this huge Partisan 
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LancL These detachments, recently organized, consisted of local 
peasants with a thin smattering of army men. I had only been 
in this area a short time when, as luck would have it, a large 
German column of some 180 motor vehicles, several light 
tanks and one or two medium tanks set out from Bryansk to 
Unecha. The trucks were loaded with freight and not too heavi* 
ly guarded. After passing Vygonichi, the column continued 
along an improved gravel road. No traffic had used this road 
for a long time and it was overgrown with weeds and deserted. 
At a point where the road forked out in two directions, the 
Germans met two peasant women and asked them through an 
interpreter the way to Pochep. The women pointed to the road 
leading straight into partisan-held territory. And so the Germans 
made straight for us. When our outposts saw the column ap¬ 
proaching—only the two head tanks clearly visible and the 
rest of the column hidden behind a cloud of dust—they with¬ 
drew into the gullies and sent word to the command that a 
column of more than one hundred tanks was approaching. The 
panic that arose among the green, inexperienced units, was in¬ 
describable. Fortunately, one of the tanks ran into a land mine 
and lost one of its treads, causing the whole column to come 
to a standstill. Within half an hour the dust had settled and, 
after scouting around among the grainhelds, the partisan 
scouts came back with more exact information: 180 trucks, 
several passenger cars, three or four light tanks, one medium 
tank with a smashed tread. The Germans seem undecided. 
Counting the drivers, there are no more than 300 of them. This 
intelligence calmed the detachments to some extent. There were 
about 300 fighters in the four detachments, counting the women. 
Many of them had taken up rifles for the first time in their 
lives only a few days before and had never heard the whistle of 
bullets. The commanders were both army men and yesterday’s 
peaceful collective farmers. Naturally they turned to me for 
guidance. I still had my quartermaster’s rank at the time and 
wore the corresponding insignia. The detachment commanders 
fired questions at me: what were they to do, give battle or 
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withdraw into the forest? It would have been a simple matter 
for us to withdraw, for the Germans were evidently completely 
unaware of our existence. To give battle and then withdraw 
would have meant leaving the several villages in which we 
were quartered at the mercy of the infuriated Germans. But 
what bothered me most of all w^as the fact that I had no au¬ 
thority whatever to command these detachments. And so while 
the Germans were pondering the next step and reconnoitring 
the neighbourhood I did some thinking myself. 

I decided finally to give battle. Giving a few brief instruc¬ 
tions, I posted the detachments in defence positions and am¬ 
buscades and when the German column began to move forward 
we started an exchange of fire. The young partisans were too 
excited to wait until the enemy was close enough, they fired 
from a long distance, showed signs of nervousness and in gen¬ 
eral conducted the battle in a most incompetent manner. Just 
the same the Germans lost one light tank and about a dozen 
trucks and retreated. Tliey floundered about in the neighbour¬ 
hood for one more day before they encountered more experi¬ 
enced partisan detachments under Vasili Ivanovich Koshelev^ 
who lured them into a trap, killed them all off and destroyed 
the cars. I won no laurels in this engagement; on the contrary, 
it netted me a good deal of unpleasantness, but it taught me 
something nevertheless. 

Unpleasantness No. 1 was that my cliiefs on Mainland 
warned me that I had been sent behind the enemy lines to do 
intelligence work and not to fight. Secondly, the cliiefs of 
Partisan Land who arrived on the scene of the engagement 
a couple of days later scolded me roundly for leading the at¬ 
tack. But what surprised me most wa'> something that happened 
in the course of the fighting itself. The commander of one of 
the detachments w'as a local man. He had the military rank 
of senior sergeant or sergeant-major, and henee had been unan¬ 
imously elected commander. He look up positions according 
to my plan. Since the enemy had tanks I naturally enough took 
into account the anti-tank weapons at our disposal. In all the 
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four detachments there were two anti-tank rifles and one lar^fe- 
calibre machine gun without sights, which would either fire 
single shots or else release a burst of fire that nothing could 
stop until the entire belt had been used up. 1 told the men 
where to place the anti-tank rifles and. staying with the tem¬ 
peramental machine gun myself, took up a position at the edge 
of the woods by the road. When the German column started 
to move I noticed that one of the anti-tank rifles was not where 
it should have been. I sent a di'^palch rider over to the com¬ 
mander to find out the reason. 

“I have stationed the rille whcie it is inoie needed,” was 
the reply he brought back. 

“Vthere’s that?” I asked the messenger. 

“Over there in the village next to that cottage with the new 
fence.” 

“But the tanks aren’t going that way. There are swamps all 
around there.” 

“Yes, hut that’s the commander’s cottage,” said the mes¬ 
senger. 

“What the devil does he mean by it? He must be crazy! 
Where is he, anywa>?” 

“He’s in the defence line. He says he'll slick it out there 
even if he’s killed, but he won’t have the anti-tank gun moved.” 

The column was approaching and there was no time to 
start changing our positions. Somewhere on the flank, about 
300 metres from where I lay, the partisans opened fire without 
waiting for the command. The Germans jumped out of the 
leading cars and, cursing the fate that had involved me in such 
a stupid business with such a bunch of undisciplined people, 
I commanded: “Fire along the whole front!” Of course, if 
these Germans had been the regular kind they would have 
knocked the stuflings out of us, but evidently they had got the 
wind up themselves. Some of their cars were already in flames 
and I observed signs of panic in the enemy camp. This heart¬ 
ened us and we began to press down on them, but the Germans 
placed their tanka in the rearguard and under the cover of 
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armour commenced to i>wing their column aromid while we 
kept up ineffectual fire. Vlithin an hour or two the) Imd all 
gone, leaving behind one liglit lank, eight amoking trucks and 
.sixteen of their dead. On our side only one man had bicn 
killed, the commander of the detaclunent wlio had slalioiicd 
the anti-tank rifle I)eside his cottage. The men told me that he 
had fought bravely. We buried him with due honours and J 
made a note of the incident in my diary, resolving to write a 
tragic story about it sometime. I did not gel the slor) written 
but iji ni) two and a half years of partisan life 1 tame across 
quite a number of similar incidents. Soinclinics they occunetl 
on a district, sometimes m a regional scale. People did not 
understand that it was not a matter of lighting the enemy in 
any one particular district, at the whim of Ivan hanovich who 
iiappened to be the big chief there, but that you had to figlil 
the eiieni) wherever it would be most painful for him and where 
)our losses would be the least and the enemy’s as heavy as 
possible. And frequently later, whenever I canic across such 
'‘district strategists,” or when, alas, I was compelled to carr) 
out their shortsighted plans, 1 could not help thinking of tlie 
detachment commander who stationed the anti-tank rifle out¬ 
side his cottage and ])erished in the oi)en field hit hy a shell 
from a German tank. 

Something of the sort was happening now with Kovpuk's 
force. It was advancing westward, moved by the steel will of 
its commanders, and while it was moving on, orders and tele¬ 
grams began pouring in. 

How were people to know that there are no limits to whal 
brave soldiers, thinkers and poets can accomplish! How could 
they know! 

However, we were fated to reach the areas of Brest and 
Warsaw only a year later. As for the present, this February 
1943, one day Rudnev turned to Bazyma and me after poring 
for hours over the map. 

“WVve got to turn sharply southward!” 

‘‘Again across the Pripyat?” Bazyma asked. 
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•'Again! If you knew how wck and tired 1 am of that river! 
Vershigora, find a spot to cross where the banks are covered 
with snowdrifts, so that 1 shouldn’t see the damned Pripyat!’" 
Kovpak was vexed. 

It was easy enough for me to meet the commander’s wishes. 
There had been frosts all through January and the early part 
j)f February and they had bound up the insubordinate river 
in a straitjacket of ice, and the blizzards had covered the banks 
and thrown their white shroud over its naked, cold, lifeless 
body. Nature seemed to have gone to special pains to conceal 
her fickle daughter from the eyes of the irate Kovpak. And 
apart from the guides, the reconnaissance parlies, Bazyma, 
Voitsekhovich and me, no one in the detachment was aware of 
it when we crossed the Pripyat for the third time, on this occa¬ 
sion some twenty-five kilometres east of Pinsk. 

That night we swung sharply southward. 


XVI 

We pushed southward at a good pace, covering about ninety 
kilometres in two laps, which made the several enemy battal¬ 
ions pursuing us lose their bearings completely and rid us 
of this tail. There were no major battles; instead there were a 
great many skirmishes between our reconnaissance patrols, am¬ 
bushing parties and outguards and the enemy’s forward ele¬ 
ments. The engagements broke out with lightning speed and 
considerably mauled the German troops. The outguards, for 
instance, would direct a ten or fifteen-minute hurricane of fire 
at the enemy and then withdraw, obliterating their tracks, and 
by the time a bigger German force got to the spot, the par¬ 
tisans had had time to vanish, leaving the German skirmish 
lines to plod their way to their necks in the snow through ab¬ 
solutely deserted woodland tracts. In a word, the enemy was 
running into the partisans everywhere, but was unable to find 
them anywhere. Winter is a substantial help indeed—you 



know how to use it. There were battles where we crossed rail¬ 
way lines, Betwecfn February 2 and 8 we destroyed six trains, 
including the two Pavlovsky wrecked. 

A two days’ march brought us to the district town of Vla- 
dimirets, Rovno region, where there was a strong garrison of 
police, gendarmes and renegade “Cossacks.” Considering the 
place too unimportant to shed a single drop of blood for, we 
decided to halt about twelve kilometres outside it in a sizable 
settlement called Stepan-Gorodok. 

Supreme consideration for human life was one of the salient 
hallmarks of Commissar Rudnev’s tactics. He never undertook 
un operation no matter how spectacular and attractive if the 
losses involved w^re not justified by the certainty of the re¬ 
sults. He always measured the value of the blood of his com¬ 
rades by the lofty yardstick of the good it would do the stale. 
Realizing lliat it was impossible to carry on active operations 
without bloodshed, he sal up nights at headquaitcrs cottages or in 
a cart or a sleigh during marches thinking, w^eighing all possible 
variants and moves, in order to be sure that the blood wc would 
have to lose would cost the enemy the highest possible j)ri<*e. 

The area we had now entered so suddenly from the north¬ 
west had never had partisans before. Word about us had 
reached these parts in December when we were operating east of 
here, and the repercussions of Sarny Cross had set the local 
authorities and the police on edge. But the Germans had been 
expecting the mysterious partisans to come from the east, which 
made our appearance from what was practically the oppo.site 
direction all the more of a surprise. The result was panic among 
the local authorities and naturally enough small groups of 
police and gendarmes either took to their heels or were taken 
by us completely by surprise. There were a great many prison¬ 
ers, and a great many newcomers joined the force. Army men 
who had got stuck behind the German lines because they were 
wounded, or because of faintheartedness or simply because 
they had lost their way, and escaped prisoners of war who had 
settled here, all flocked to us. 



The influx of prisoners and new recruits plunged us to our 
ears in work. This part of the command’s responsibilities 
Kovpak and Rudncv entrusted to me. Many of the policemen 
we took prisoners could not be released, and still less could 
they be taken into the dela<hinent. The local people demandeil 
that they be put to death, for they feared that after our depai • 
lure these elements would take it out on the unarmed people 
with redoubled viciousness. Many of those who joined us asked 
that the traitors be «^hot because to leave them alive would have 
meant the gallows for the families of the new partisans. 

I remember how one day Rudnev, wheti signing the minute*' 
of an interrogation and the indictments drawn up against a 
group }>elonging to this crowd, told me: 

“My hand’s getting tired. I can’t do it any more. You know 
what, well entru’^t thi^ business to you. Don’t bring these mat¬ 
ters to me any rnoie; decide yourself, and only if there’s some¬ 
thing very complicated or confusiiig, hand it over to me or 
the commander.” 

Kovpak agreed with the commissar. 

This dmsion imposed the burden of a great responsibility 
on me. It cost me hours of painful deliberation. I must admit 
that nothing in all my background had prepared me for duties 
like these. 

Perhaps it was as well that this was so. Some day I hope to 
wTite about this work in greater detail. To cleanse the land of 
filth is never easy. There is one thins: I am certain about: no 
ordinary criminal investigator could cope with this work. It 
recjuired a sliarp eye. and, what was most important, the ability 
to hize up people. \^’hen you chop wood the chips are bound to 
fly! I too chopped wood and the chips flew, but I can face my 
people with a clear conscience. The only criterion was the qiies- 
rion: What have you done, citizen, and what can you do to al¬ 
leviate the great suffering of the people, and what is the course 
you laid for your ship on this sea of trial and suffering? Answer 
me, but answer in deeds, not words. I have the right and the 
power to question yon thus becaiw I am a soldier of my peo* 
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pie, and that side will win whose soldiers spare themselves least 
of all. This was the view of Suvorov, the great leader of ar¬ 
mies. And, comrades, we did not spare ourselves! 

At the same time—it was in Stepan-Gorodok—the command 
put me in charge of the sifting, verification and enlistment of 
new partisans. This work brought me closer still to Bazyma, the 
headquarters staff members Vasya Voitsekliovi<*h and Semyon 
Tutuchenko. and the fecouts Berezhnoi, Cheremushkin, Khapka 
and Kashitsky. Without them I could not have made a good job 
of it, but the responsibility rested on me. 

Stepan-Gorodok is now a large village surrounded by dense 
fore'^ts, small rivulets, brooks rising in the depths of the woods, 
and bogs. Perhaps during the Tatar incursion or the struggle 
of the free Cossacks against the Polish pans it was a fortress, 
a strong point where people fought to defend tlieinsedves from 
the enemy. Now, however, owing to the fact that neither the 
railways nor tlie highways have come its way, it has become 
an ordinary Polesie village. Only the streets, which are 
straighter and radiate outward from the central square, the 
square itself, with its several old commercial premises built 
of brick which have settled into the earth in the coursei of the 
years, and the • architecture of the down-at-lhe-hrel wooden 
houses with glassed-in verandas or mezzanines, and ingenious 
attics resembling rookeries which you find closer to the central 
section of the village, pointed to its distant past and its not 
entirely peasant origin. Having shaken off pursuit, we decided to 
give the people and the horses an opportunity to rest here. 

At first we intended to stay here for only twenty-four hours, 
but then our superiors back on Mainland promised to send in 
some more supplies, evidently pleased because we had moved 
south after all. So the slop-over was prolonged to several days. 
The frost let up, but the weather was clear, and though the 
snow did not thaw it was soft and fluffy ju^^t begging to be rolled 
into snowballs or a snowman; the sleighroads worn smooth 
and even in the course of the winter were yellow with horse 
droppings, scattered straw and the dead leaves of the birches 
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that had been felled and chopped up for firewood in the autumn. 
Somewhere in the early morning frosts, the sunny days and 
bright moonlight nights there was a message of spring. Who 
could have thought that on one of these light nights the Ger¬ 
mans and their faithful menials, powerless to stem the popular 
wrath that was overflowing it«^ cup throughout the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, would engineer a crime unsurpassed for brutality 
and baseness. We did not understand the full, black depth of 
the enemy’s heinous scheane at first and only as we came up 
against it repeatedly were we able gradually to fathom out 
the new menace confronting us. Let the curtain be lifted on this 
vile page of history now, since my comrades and I happened 
to witness its very inception and see the sources of this provoca¬ 
tion of the Ukrainian-German nationalists which took a toll 
of still more suffering and saciificc of our people. 

What happened is this: 

Long before dawn on the second day of our stay in Stepan- 
Gorodok, tlie scouts roused me from sleep. I was not quite 
awake yet and did not immediately catch on to what they were 
saying. The way Lapin v\aH talking a mile a minute and the 
interjections and curses with which Volodya Zebolov was in¬ 
terrupting him, as well as the violent gestures and agitated ap¬ 
pearance of these seasoned men who had witnessed many a 
gruesome scene, made me think that the Germans had out¬ 
flanked our pickets somewhere and broken through to us. 
Without waiting for the end of the report, I shouted to the 
sentry: 

*‘Gel the officer of the day and let him wake up Bazyma! 
There’s important information!” 

“Shall I have the commander and commissar also roused?” 

“Don’t have to,” Zebolov said. “You’d better listen to us 
to the end. Comrade Lieutenant Colonel.” 

Calming down somewhat, they went on with the story. The 
population of the surrounding districts was a mixed one, con¬ 
sisting of Poles, Ukrainians and Jews, all of whom had lived 
there for years. The purely Polish villages were few and far 





between, the Ukrainian \i!lages more frequent, but in most 
cases the different nationalities all lived together in the same 
settlements. That night a group of half a hundred armed men 
had come down on one of the small Polish villages, a forest 
settlement of about thirty cabins. The unknown assailants sur¬ 
rounded the village, posted pickets, and then started going 
through the cabins one by one and slaughtering the residents. 
Not executing, not shooting them, but hilling them over the 
heads with oaken bludgeons and axes. Men, old folks, women 
and children all were butchered alike. At length, evidently in¬ 
toxicated by blood and wanton killing, they began to lorlure 
their victims, slashing at them with knives, stabbing and strangl¬ 
ing them. Although I had a substantial war record behind me 
and was well acquainted with the handiwork of the German 
pimitive detachments, I nevertheless did not entirely believe 
the scouts’ story. I had never encountered anytliing of the kind 
before. 

“Wait a moment, fellows, maybe you got it from someone 
who was beside himself from terror?” 

“Got it from nobody!” Lapin interrupted me. “We were in 
the village ourselves. When we drove up in the sleigh a sentry 
of theirs fired two rifle shots. We let go with tommy guns. Im¬ 
mediately a commotion broke loose in the village, there were 
several shots fired, but not at us, then a dog howb d and every¬ 
thing became quiet. We could only hear some woman sobbing 
and lamenting. Quietly we slipped through ilje gardens and saw 
it all with our own eyes. Everything exactly as it happened.” 

“Now repeat it all in the proper order— all that yon saw 
there.” 

Bazyma entered the cottage, pulling on his quilled jacket 
as he came. As soon as he was in, be produced his spectacles 
from a tunic pocket and put them on. Without a word I pointed 
to the scouts. 

They began telling the story again, disjoinledly, and in as 
great haste and agitation as before. I still could not properly 
sort out the jumble. 
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*‘And who are ihe people in the sleigh at the gate outside 
headquarters? (Children too I sec...” Grigori Yakovlevich 
asked* 

‘Thafs them. 'Fhe survivors of the Polish village. All the 
others, old and young, were slaughtered.” 

‘“Bui who did it? Let’s get the ‘^torv straight, lads.. . 

“Supposing we haven’t got it straight ourselves?” Lapin 
who was used to seeing me in a calmer frame of mind seemed 
to be surprised. 

“Well, what do these people you picked up say? Did th<y 
tell you anything on the road? Bring them in here,” Bazyma 
ordered. 

While Lapin was gone, Volodya Zeholov explained to us: 

“You gel very little out of them. Their teeth just chattel 
and they keep on repeating: ‘Prosz? pana, prosz^ pana.’ Makes 
you feel funny. The only thing I learned from them was that 
the leader of the gang of butchers is called Sa^hko. You’ve only 
got to say ‘Sashko’ to make the children scream*. •. You’ll see 
for yourself.” 

“Shall I bring them all in or one by one?” Lapin shouted 
from the porch. 

“Quiet, )ou, quiet!” Bazyma hissed at him. 

The people living in the hou>e crowded at the door leading 
into the room, and I noticed that their eyes widened at the 
mention of the name “Sashko” and that the children pressed 
against their mother’s knees in alarm. 

At length the unknown inhabitants of the wood country 
village entered, marshalled by Lapin. There were four of them: 
an old man of about sixty, a young woman, and two children. 
They all trembled visibly, whether from terror or because of 
the cold, I could not tell. They were lightly clad, their clothes 
clearly thrown on hurriedly over half-naked bodies. You could 
see that they had been taken by surprise when the village was 
sleeping. 

“Come in, dad. Take a seat, here,” Bazyma said pushing a 
'«tnol forward for the old men to sit on. 
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“Prosz^ pana/’ he replied. ‘‘Prosz^ pana, I’ll stand here/’ 
and he leaned against the doorjamb. 

The woman took a like position on the other side, plating 
her hands on the shoulders of the boy and the gill with hei. 
She said nothing. The children were of equal height, evidently 
eight or nine years of age, very much like one another, prob- 
ald\ twins. 

‘Tell us, dad, what happened in your village?'" Ikzyma 
asked. 

""Prosz^ pana, the gentlemen liere saw everything, they will 
tell \ou, sir, about it all,” he pointed to the scouts. 

“Perhaps, pan, \ou will telJ uh jourstdf/’ 1 ‘-aid, 

“Pro^^z^ paiiochka, forgive us, panochka... 

The old man went on muttering incoherently for some time. 
Half of the words were “pros/^ pana/’ and the rest impossible 
to understand. We turned to the woman who was still standing 
there in silence. As I .scrutinized her more closely and noticed 
the blank hlare in her eyes and the great beads of perspiration 
standing out on her pallid face, it dawmed upon me that this 
was eillier a mad woman or one whose will and emotions had 
been paralyzed by shock. With a convulsive, mechanical grip 
she clung to the children’s shoulders and stared vacantly some¬ 
where beyond us in silence. We Iritd to question her once 
more. 

“Prosz§ panow, this is my daughter.. . . My daughter, and 
these are her children,” the old man said. 

The woman said nothing. 

Suddenly the boy, who had been staring at u.s with wide- 
open eyes, spoke up: 

“They came into the house and began twisting father’*- 
arms.... ‘Where’s the gold, you Polish mug!’ they said.” 

“We could hear his bones crack and we began crying,"’ the 
girl joined in. 

“Then one of them look an axe and cut father’s head.” 

“Yes, and then they started beating and hurting everyhody, 
and hitting them with the axe.” 
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“Grandma was choked laat on the atove. •. 

The children were now interrupting one another in their 
haste to tell the details of the horrible tragedy enacted in the 
little hut. They went on with childish innocence, perhaps un¬ 
aware of the dull horror of their story. With an impartiality only 
children are endowed with and greater than that of the most 
just of all judges, the> told us the facts and nothing more. 

“How did you escape?” broke from Bazyma. 

“There was shooting outside and they all ran out as fast 
as they could. Sashko went last ... it was he who shot our 
Bronya with a pistol... 

“And we were left alive with mother. Vl"e were hiding under 
the bed.” 

“Then >our people, those men over there, came in and found 

us,” 

“Yes. yes, prosz^^ pana, so it was ... the children are telling 
the truth,” the old man said thickly. 

The woman still did not utter a word. Though she appeared 
to hear the voices of her children, the meaning of their ghastly 
'^tory evidently evoked no emotion whatsoever in her. 

I sent out additional reconnaissance parties while Bazyma 
look the Poles to headquarters and made arrangements to have 
them taken care of. 

When I reported the nighfs events to Kovpak and Rudnev 
in the morning, they insisted that I investigate this strange 
massacre, the senseless brutality of which puzzled us. 

I went along with the scouts to the village where the trag¬ 
edy had happened. The scene of the nocturnal raid was, if 
anything, even more horrible in bright daylight. 

There were seven dead bodies in the first hut we entered. 
The front door was open. A girl of about fifteen dressed only 
in her nightgown lay face upward, her slender form sprawled 
across the high threshold; most of her body was inside the hut, 
while her head hung over the porch floor. The sun’s ravs gilded 
the light chestnut hair now hanging loose, and her blue eyes 
were open and staring out of the door at the big world over 



which the radiant aun shed its light. A thin streak of blood, 
already congealed in the morning frost, had run down her check 
from between half-opened lips. Inside the cottage the corps^eh 
of adults and children lay in a heap. The skulls of some had 
been smashed in and it was impossible to make out their faces, 
others had had their throats cut. On the brick stove wc found 
an old woman, her face black, but with no sign of blood, and 
her throat bearing the deep marks of the rope she had been 
strangled with. The lethal roi>e was there, wound around the 
cradle. When I hurried out of lliis family tomb I noticed 
a tuft of long hair on the front door latch; it hung on the 
catch and fluttered in the early spring breeze hurrying to meet 
the sun. 

The same picture was repeated in the other cottages. 

It was all too horrible for me to grasp at once. Only one 
thing was evident: moved by the lust to kill and destroy, j)eople 
had lost their humanity and, like a pack of wolves that has 
broken into a sheep pen, carried away by their ferocity and 
thirst for blood, had staged this wanton massacre. 

Only after we had collected all the information that 
was forthcoming from the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Polish and Ukrainian villages, who were half-dead from ter¬ 
ror, and had sent scouts for this purpose to the vicinity of 
Sarny, were we able to throw some light on this ghastly, 
heinous affair. 

Before we reached the Sarny area from the other side of 
the Dnieper, and after, when we had already staged Operation 
Sarny Cross, a man named Sashko, the son of a Vladimir priejst, 
worked for the Gc'^tapo. He was young, handsome and cruel. 
At first he was an interpreter, but later, having recommended 
himself for promotion by his brutality and his censorious at¬ 
titude toward the population as well as by staging shootings of 
J^ws, he was made something like an investigator and execu¬ 
tioner. 

Soon after Sarny Cross, however, Sashko was discharged 
from the Gestapo. Not thrown out on his ear, not arrested, but 
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simply stricken off tiic rolls. Tlie event evidently was an impor¬ 
tant one, for the Sarny Gestapo hurried to broadcast the news 
among the population of the town and the nearby villages. A 
special order of the day on the discharge of Sashko was issued, 
printed and posted on the fences, although ordinarily the Gestapo 
men Here accustomed to simply kicking out the menials they were 
not pleased with. Vlliat looked strange too was that in discharg¬ 
ing Sashko tlie Gestapo forgot to divest him of his weapons, 
satire, pistol and tommy gun. 

When Sashko turned up a month later at the head of a band 
of some fifty or sixty men, half of whom had been “discharged'’ 
from lh(‘ police in the same way as their chief and the other 
half recruited from among the criminal element—a band which 
ileclared a struggle for “an independent Ukraine,” ostensibly 
against the Germans but actually started massacring the Polish 
population—the matter began to clear up. As we were to find 
out later, this provocalory move was by no means the only one 
of its kind. At the very same lime many Ukrainian nationalists, 
who until then had faithfully served the Germans in the Gestapo, 
the police and the gendarmerie, on the orders from their head¬ 
quarters left Rovno, Lutsk, Vladimir-Volynsk, Dubno and 
other Western Ifkrainian towns for the forests, proclaiming to 
the world their resolution to fight the Germans. But they fought 
the Germans only in words and declarations, in the leaflets they 
distributed (one of these leaflets happened to have the label 
of a German printery in Lutsk), while in deeds they engaged 
in killing the peaceable Polish population. 

Naturally the population turned to the German authorities 
for protection against this orgy of violence. And the German 
reply in the various towns and regions was invariably the same: 
“Our troops are engaged at the front. The only thing we can 
do to help you is to issue arms. You will have to defend your¬ 
selves. But we shall issue the arms only on condition that the 
Poles join the police and put on the Schutsmann uniform.” 
The end of February and March of 1943 were notable for the 
formation of Polish police battalions. 
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The result was that the spring and summer were markt^d by 
mutual slaughter on such a scale that both Poles and Ukrainians 
lived in terror in this blessed country. No doubt Himmler with 
whose sanction these massacres were provoked rubbed his hands 
in satisfaction. 

Popular rebellion cannot be suppressed by troops, and of 
these too the Hitlerites were short. It was necessary to poison 
the minds of the people and send old, tried and tested, died- 
in-the-wool agents pro\ocalenrs into aetioti. The Germans found 
whom to send. 

The Germans had not been able lo ‘'inash u.s in relalialion 
for Operation Sarny Ooss, but they had not dropped the mat¬ 
ter without drawing certain conclusions. As befitted the Gestapo, 
they began lo fight the ominously growing partisan movement 
by the method of provocation, by sowing strife l)elween na¬ 
tionalities. And at first they succeeded. 

The tragedy of the Polish wood country village staggered 
us all—commanders and rank-and-file partisans alike. Later on, 
during the spring and summer of 194H, the slaughter of the 
peaceful population by the Polish and German-Ukrainian na¬ 
tionalists became commonplace. Quite often during our night 
marches tommy-gun bursts would suddenly slmller the silence 
of the night for a few seconds where the reioruiaissance patrols 
were ahead and the next moment there would be villagers run¬ 
ning to welcome us as their saviours. Sometimes we arrived 
too late,,.. 

One day we would save a Palish village from the Ukrainian 
nationalists, and on another, Ukrainians from the Polish poli- 
zei.... Was there any difference between the two? 

There was one thing that was typical of both: not once did 
either offer us armed resistance. 

Like jackals prowling along the trail of a bigger beast of 
prey, so did this scum follow the bloody tracks of German fas¬ 
cism and perform their jackal’s deeds. And, like jackals, they 
ran at the first painful cut with a cane across their backs, only 
to attack once more from behind. 
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XVII 


Spring came with its winds. 

It soughed in the cenlury-old parks on Polish magnates’ 
(States, and u few dozen metres above the treetops aircraft bear¬ 
ing the brand of the black crosh roared. Eastward they flew 
laden with munitions, and on the way bark they carried wounded, 
staff oftlcers and landlords whose ambitions of becoming the 
owners of state farms and collective farms in the Ukraine and 
the Don and Kuban areas had not materialized. 

Spring had come witli stormy, fitful winds. 

Far to the east the Red Army was continuing its offensive. 

“Far? IIow far?” 

The fighting was no longer at Stalingrad on the Volga. The 
armies had already leaped the Don and the Donets, and Kharkov 
and Kursk had been taken. 

Spring slipped on toward summer and the stormy, fitful 
winds chased ragged clouds in from the east, and under these 
the frantic aircraft with the black crosses on their wings roared 
on their way. 

Down below, along the asphalt highways from Zhitomir to 
Rovno and the old Ukrainian roads of Podolia and Volhynia 
mobs and columns of men and transport trains plodded on foot 
or rolled on wheels: this was the echo of the Battle of Stalin¬ 
grad reaching our parts. These were the remnants of Italian 
divisions that had been smashed at Voronezh, Hungarian bri¬ 
gades, and Rumanian regiments that had smelt Russian gun¬ 
powder at Krasnodar, limping westward and no longer thinking 
of the Caucasus and the Volga. An exhausted, tatterdemalion 
army with minds stupefied by fear and the shifty eyeis of the 
pickpocket caught red-handed, they marched on and on. Where 
to? Home to mother! They exchanged their arms for bread on 
the road, rifle for a crust, pistol for a loaf, and machine 
gun for a bowlful of curd dumplings. That was the echo 
of the Battle of Stalingrad rolling to Zhitomir, Rovno and 
Shepetovka. 
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Spring came with its winds» stormy winds blowing from the 
&outh and the east. They bent down the stubborn crowns of old 
lime trees, poplars and birches; they pressed the black-swastikaed 
aircraft close to the ground, and they hurried the Rumanian- 
Ilalian-Hungarian masses of men on their way, billow'ing out 
tlie yellow, green and brown army coats like sails. The wiinls 
whined in the telephone wires, whistled down collage chimneys, 
and their sinister howling reminded the vassals of the approach 
of tlie day of retribution. 

With its stormy winds the spring carried to us the echo of 
the Battle of Stalingrad. 

Our scouts returned from long reconnaissance missions to 
Rovno, Dubno and Kovel with happ) tiding*^. 

The retreat had reached the roads west of itic Dnieper. So 
far, however, it was the smashed Hungarian, Italian and Ruma¬ 
nian units that were retreating, and convoys with miscellaneous 
household goods, the polizei of the Kui^k and Kharko^ regioiin 
tramped westward with the loot they had collecte-d, while motor 
cars sped along with kommendants, landwirls, agricultural com¬ 
missars and gebietskommissars w lio had dashed the farlliest east 
and who now were suddenly anxious to run as far west as they 
possibly could. 

On the night of February 18 we occupied the village of 
Bolshoi Slyden. The scouts and the mounted platoon under Sasha 
Lenkin entered the place first. The central street was paved, 
with flagstone sidewalks on both sides. The firing was dying 
down when Korobov and I rode into the village, the hoofs of 
our horses clattering againfet the stones of the streets, though 
there were sporadic bursts all around us where the scouts were 
chasing the police and gendarmes in the truck gardens. The 
streets were turning black, for the snow was melting on the road¬ 
ways, but the gardens and the fields around were tetill garbed 
in white. Because of this the polizei of Bolshoi Styden ran for 
the garden plots even if the snow there seared their l>are feet; 
it also offered a protective background since most of them had 
dashed out in their underwear. 
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It took us the better part of an hour to clear the village, 
however. By the time the column moved up and the head of the 
baggage train began to enter the village, it was nearly morning 
and after consulting with Voitsekhovich we decided to halt here 
for the day. 

The billeters were already making the rounds of the houses, 
when we discovered that we had decided to stop over in the dis¬ 
trict centre. 

Now we knew why we had found so many police and gen¬ 
darmes here, and sidewalks, and a burgomaster. 

Lciikin sent me the burgomaster as a present at the begin¬ 
ning of the show. The obese gentleman wrapped up in several 
scarfs was nmrehed past me and I ordered him locked up in the 
strongest shed to be found. 

Though the commissar did not countermand our heedless 
decision to slop over liere, he nevertheless cursed us roundly 
when he learned of it. 

‘‘We\e got to stand them off here, 1 suppose. It just can’t 
be that the Germans will leave us alone in a district centre. 
Since you got us into this mess you’ll have to see to it that 
the defences are what they should be all around. Check up on 
everything and report to me in the morning.” 

We did accordingly. 

Much to our surprise there was no sign all day of the Ger¬ 
mans making any attempt to come down on uSs. More than that, 
the scouts did not contact the enemy anywhere. Because of that 
we decided to stay another day. 

The rickety German ‘*rear” reacted to events at the front 
like the mercury column in a sensitive thermometer to heat. 
Logically, the worse things got for the Germans at the front, 
the more attention they might have been expected to devote to 
the rear of their annies. Practice, however, showed the reverse. 
The reaction of the German authorities to things happening 
around them was weakest when things went badly for them at 
the front. The conclusion to be drawn from this Suggested itself. 
It was necessary to time the blows in the rear to coincide with 
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offensive operations at the front* This increased their eHuac') 
considerably. 

The second day of our stop-over at Bolshoi St > den was a 
noteworthy one for us. A German air lane evidently ran direcil) 
over the village, and planes l)egan coming over more and inoiT 
frequently. The spring winds pressed them close to the ground, 
and at first we kept up rifle fire at them for the sport of the 
thing, so to say. By noon, however, we had set uj) special firing 
posts and at about 14.00 hours a German three-engined air¬ 
craft burst into flames over the village and traci\l a sev<'ial* 
kilometre track of black smoke to wdierc it finally c rashed in 
the woods. When I galloped to the spot wlierc the aircraft 
“landed” there was only a pile of duralumin scrap still smoking 
among the splintered trees and several mutilated corpht‘s l)ing 
on the ground near it. One of these had a l)andage(l leg - the 
dead man had evidently been a wounded oflicer. On ihe hall- 
charred uniform of another I made out the shoulder slraj>s of 
a colonel. All around there was a great deal of paper and paper 
alshes were floating in the air. 

I picked up several sheets; my scout’s insliiicis reailed to 
them like a hound to the trail of a fox and I was iinpcllod to 
make a thorough inspection of the spot. 

I began looking around. Somewhere und<‘r the slnels of 
corrugated metal now twisted by the impact of the crasli and 
the explosions, I found a small fibre traveling bag with one 
comer burnt open. The valise wais closed, lied around with 
strong cord and sealed with wax seals at the corners, but 
through the corner the flames had cut through like a razor 
I saw a solid stack of paper. 

Papers, military papers! Anyone who has worked in intelli¬ 
gence will know the tremors that run through your veins when 
important enemy papers fall into your hands. 

*The whole plan of the war mitet be here and possessing 
it I can bring the enemy to his knees,” the ambitious thought 
runs through the mind of the scout who only yesterday entered 
this calling. 
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‘‘Perhaps Tve laid my hands on a plan for an important 
operation on a front-wide scale/’ hopefully thinks the scout of 
six months’ experience. 

‘‘Maybe there are documents here which, corroborated b) 
other information, will help my command unravel the enemy’s 
Mjhemes,” the experienced scout who knows his business says 
as he wrestles with his doubts. 

But for all that they are equally excited at the sight of a 
paper that in some way suggests that it might contain a military 
secret of the enemy’s. 

Here I had in ray hands a whole valiseful of papers with 
seals and co-ordinates and all. You, young man looking forward 
to your first meeting with the girl you love, you do not know 
what excitement is! You have no idea what passion means! 
And you will never know, unless sometime in your life you 
have occasion to hold a valiseful of enemy documents in your 
hands. 

But 1 remembered the second golden rule of the scout too: 
Be calm and levelheaded, and think! “Take your lime!” I told 
myself. “Be thorough and calm, and once more thorough!” And 
I began to dig into the smoking .scrap heap that had been a plane. 

We had fehol down planes before, “dragon flies,” “frames,” 
and a couple of Junkers, but this was something different. This 
was an ordinary transport plane, No. 0136, a moth that had 
emerged from its cocoon only three weeks before at the Hennann 
Goering Werke. You did not live long in this world, three- 
engined fascist moth! 

It had interesting passengers on board, though. The bodies 
that had been thrown out of the plane by the force of the crash 
and hence had eiscaped burning included a colonel of artillery, 
a major of the tank forces (it was he who had the bandaged 
leg), and a field gendarmerie or cavalry major (both wore the 
same sort of yellow piping). The others were either completely 
consumed by the flames or were so badly disflgured that I could 
not find out anything about them in spite of the high opinion 
I had of my skill as another Sherlock Holmes. 
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Judging b) tlie remnants^ of their papers, clotliing and dia¬ 
ries, they were officers somehow connected with von Klei^t's 
array group, “Maybe general staff liaison officers/’ I thought 
I tripped over a piece of metal sticking up from the ground and 
raised bumps on my forehead. By this time it was beginning 
to turn dark. Misha Tartakovsky, my translator and aide, and 
myself had inspected every bush around, picked up every 
charred bit of paper, ripped off the shoulder straps from tlie 
corpses, inspected the “Soldalenbiicher,” and.... 

There was nothing more to l)e found. Only the valise 
remained to be taken along, 

“Let’s go, Misha!'’ I said to my companion with a ^igli, 

“Thai’s right, or we might gel shot at by the picket 
posts.” 

“Do you know today’s password?'’ 

“No.” 

“Neither do I!” 

“We’d belter talk in loud voices as we ride along." 

“And swear louder still/’ 

‘‘Naturally. That’s the only way to escape l>emg shot 1>> a 
sentry when you don’t know the pas«^word/’ 

“I wonder what’s in that Lag.” 

“Tliat’s interesting enough, but just now I’m more interested 
in why it is that the sentries will shoot at a man who comes 
up to them and quietly tells lliem he doesn’t know the watch¬ 
word, but let him through if they hear him cursing a kilometre 
off.” 

“I don’t know. Psychologically the explanation is probably 
simple: you’re giving the sentry time to prepare himself for 
the encounter. If he knows you’re coming he’ll think it over and 
calmly wait for you. On the other hand if you run up against 
him all of a sudden, he’ll either have to let you pass or shoot. 
There’s no time to think.” 

“Right. Or perhaps he doesn’t shoot because he knows you’re 
afraid of him. You know how children keep on talking all the 
time if they’re left in a dark room.” 
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‘^Lel’s ride up to them. You’d better start the childish 
prattle.” 

‘‘Comrade Lieutenant Colonel,” Misha shouted, “you’re going 
too fast. My mare keeps on stumbling and 1 can’t keq> up with 
you.” 

“VJlial the devil! Its getting dark already. We’ll be running 
into our pickets yet. What the hell made me take you along 
anyway with that nag of yours?” I shouted still louder. 

One might have thought we were coming at a smart trot 
instea d of riding along at an easy walking pace. 

“Halt! Eight?” an insistent voice rang out through the 
darkness. 

“Eight what?” Misha retorted immediately. “Can’t you see 
it’s the commander’s assistant.... You and your eight!” 

“I know, I know, but it’s the regulations.... Eight!” the 
sejitry repeated, with less menace this time. 

“We don't know the password,” I explained. 

“Yon should have said so to start with. Here’s the chief of 
the j’^iiard, he’ll tell you,” 

Tlie password was “Thirteen,” whicli meant that when chal¬ 
lenged with “Flight” we should have replied “Five” to get the 
proper total. 

As soon as I heard that the vain thought occurred to me: 
“The devil I Thirteen -that’s my lucky number. Can you beat 
that, eh?” 

And I caressed the German valfee with the wax seals. 

Checking my horse and giving free rein to my fantasy, I 
began building all sorts of castles in the air. True enough I was 
no longer a tyro at Scouting and I very well knew that all 
professions in this world involved hard and persevering work— 
the work of a great many people—^while the results could be 
measured in drops and tiny grains of sand ... but the night was 
dark and the password was “Thirteen.” No captious Kovpak was 
cuiising in my ear and no Rudnev “educating” me, so why 
shouldn’t I spend these off-duty moments daydreaming about 
whatever I wished? “All the more so,” thought I, “because it’s 
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all possible; I do have the valise crammed with papers belong* 
ing to the German General Staff... 

‘‘High strategy! 

.. or at least to the notorious Kleist. .., 

‘'Operational plans! 

,. diaries of the flyers, the colonel and the other impor¬ 
tant people.... 

‘'Well, there must he something there v\ilh a bearing on 
German tactics at least! 

.. in my hands.’’ 

No, boys and girls hurr)ing to )our first rendezvous, you 
do not understand a thing! You do not know what it means 
to tremble with excitement in the dark of an early spring 
night. 

For three days and three nights Misha the translator and I 
pored over the contents of the bag. With the 5?ulj)huric acid 
of conjecture we tried to get at the meaning of the papers. There 
was Kleist’s headquarters’ code book for 1942 and a great many 
maps, among them a huge one drawn to the sc’ale of a kilo¬ 
metre to a centimetre; it was so big that it hardly fitted on the 
floor of the room, and on lop of it was written: “Von russischer 
Karte abgelegt.” 

The map represented the entire Izyum-Barvenkovo operation, 
its beginning and development. Crawling over the rest of the 
map^ I saw also its end. 

In the course of these days I for the first lime felt my way 
about the Headquarters’ highw^ays and the byways and blind 
alleys of war. 

“No,” thought I, “it was not for nothing that the password 
was ‘Thirteen’ this bright spring day, this windy February 2 
that pressed the German aeroplanes close to the tops of the 
poplars and ash trees in the centuries-old parks of the Polish 
magnates on Ukrainian soil.” 
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XVllI 


We stayed at Bolshoi Styden for four days. Besides my work 
on the documents of von Kleist’s army group, I had many 
other worries. There wa; an unpleasant occurrence too: the 
burgomaster whom Ijcnkin had captured escaped on the third 
night. The sentr) fired he\cral shots, after him and heard him 
cry out as if he had been hit, but we could not find him. In the 
darkness and llie <*011 fusion the pot-bed lied burgomaster disap¬ 
peared like a needle in a feather pillow. 

After the tiagie occuiience near Vladimirets we began to 
pay more attention to the nationalists. I called the scouts to¬ 
gether on several occasion-, for political talks and ordered them 
to bring back information about this new. still little known 
enemy. Tnie, ^^e weie in possession of a large number of facts 
by the time we entered the Bolshoi Styden area, but \sc had not 
yet fully fathomed them out. Frequently the facts did not dove¬ 
tail. and sometimes they contradicted one another. One set of 
information pointed to the nationali'-U maintaining direct con¬ 
tact with the German'5. the Gestapo and the gendarmerie, whereas 
other data indicated that some of the armed nationalist detach¬ 
ments carried on an armed struggle against the German occu- 
pationists. 

At that time. hov\c\er, early in 1943, I began to see a cer¬ 
tain order in these j)hcnoniena: wherever the movement sprang 
from below’, it frequently was anti-German, but wrherever the 
Galicians were on top. there wa^ collaboration with the Ger¬ 
mans, sometimes concealed and carefully hidden, but sometimes 
quite open too. 

We bad heard Vvigue nunours about some modern Taras 
Bulba during our stop at Glu'^hkeviclu in December 1942. Now' 
at Bolshoi Styden we more and more frequently came across 
a new name, Mukha. We knew that most of the nationalist 
atamans kc})t their real names secret and operated under false 
ones, or, as they themselves termed the assumed names, “pseu- 
do8.” Muklia w^as obviously a pseudo. 
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The reconnaissance and field patrols of Kulbaka\s Second 
Battalion, which we had placed as a screening force some eiglil 
kilometres south of Bolshoi St>den on the Rovno side, ran into 
an armed group of nationalists. They did not engage Kulbaka 
in battle, but they did dig in at a crossing on the Goryn Rivei 
facing us and seized several of our scouts. After some tiint' 
they released one of the latter and sent him back with a propos¬ 
al to our coininand to begin negotiations. Kulbaka agreed and 
invited the natioiiali'^ts to send their en\(>>s over, demanding, 
however, that the) should he people with authority. Vl'hen they 
eame he Seized them, for a .second reconnais«^anee group of his 
had been fired upon from the nationalist lines while moving 
up. Kovpak had to take a hand in the matter, and since the 
envoys had already been detained, we decided to have them 
brought over In order to find out for ourselves who they 
really were. 

The envoys v\ere brought to lieadquarters. To our amaze¬ 
ment they proved lo }»e young fellows no more than twenty 
to twenty-five years of age. One of the two was the commander 
of a nationalist formation called ‘‘Kuren.” He was a tall, pim¬ 
ply, blotchy nosed fair-haired young man w^earing a civilian over¬ 
coat, silk scarf and !spectacles, alert, quick of movement and with 
conceited eyes. His hands v\ere wel with sweat and his long 
fingers nervously played with the lapels of his fashionable over¬ 
coat. The other w^as tall and dark, with a l)iggish hooked nose, 
stubborn brown eyes and the broad hands of a peasant. He was 
wearing a peasant jacket with an embroidered collar, and from 
underneath the velvet facing of a German uniform jacket showed. 
This was Mukha. He looked twenty-five, but later it turned out 
that he was not even that. We began with purely military ques¬ 
tions, demanding that the nalionaU«U get out of our way and 
not interfere with our movement, while their envoys insisted that 
we alter our course. 

Mukha had evidently heard much about us and it seemed lo 
me that he was not hostile. Watching from the side I noticed that 
curiosity was getting the better of him more and more. 
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At fiiist he resorted to rather transparent strategems in his 
efforts to find out the purpose of our arrival and direction 
we intended to take. Rudnev easily found evasive answers to 
most of his naive questions, but some of them we could not 
answer at all; then Kovpak only smiled, running his fingers 
through his beard. The young fellow, evidently, was not 
a patient diplomat for ten minutes later he put it point- 
blank: 

“Tell me where >ou're going and why and I’ll issue orders 
to let you through.” 

Kovpak could not resist replying with his favourite 
saying: 

“You’ve grown to he a big boy, my lad, but your father had 
a simpleton for a son.*’ 

I thought this was the end of the diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, but much to our amazement the dark young man, 
who had risen insulted, regained his self-control and sat 
down again. 

“I don’t know what your name h or who you are,” he said, 
“but this I can say: a German shot my father, and I wrenched 
the tommy gun from the German’s liands and laid out three gen¬ 
darmes. Ever since IVe had my own accounl to settle with the 
Germans,.. 

Mukha spoke frankly and convincingly and there was 
something about this lad whose eyes flashed with hatred that 
won your sympathy. I looked at hb companion and saw that 
his face twitched nervously, his fingers played the tattoo faster 
than ever, and his gimlet eyes bored into Mukha. 

Mukha went on; 

. . And since that day I have not had peace. Many Germans 
have already paid for the death of my father with their heads, 
but still I’m not satisfied... 

At this point he caught the eye of his comrade, and stopped. 
We wanted to continue the conversation, but Mukha would not 
talk. Instead, the pimply blond took over. He turned out to be 
unexpectedly accommodating and eager to make concessions. 



They would let us pass in any direction we wished, he said, 
provided we gave them one day’s notice. 

We agreed on that. 

The envoys got up. Kovpak, screwing up his eyes in his slv 
way and pulling at hfe cigarette, suddenly asked: 

‘‘Well, fellows, tell us what you’re fighting for?'’ 

“What do you mean, what for?” replied Mukha. “For an 
independent Ukraine,” 

“Aha, I see. And against whom?” Kovpak asked the pinipl) 
young man. 

“Against the Germans,” Mukha replied. 

"'Wait a moment, boy,” Kovpak retorted, “Fm not asking 
you; you’re an uneducated peasant, let him answer,” 

The pimply fellow’s eyes got restless and he reeled off 
what evidently was a formula he had learned by rote: 

“Either you perish in the struggle for freedom or you 
achieve your goal. We fight for the Ukraine free from Moscow 
imperialism; we want to see every Ukrainian master in his 
own hut... 

“The somof-a-bitch!'' Rudnev said to me under his 
breath. 

Kovpak threw an angry look at us and quickly turned l(» 
Mukha. 

“And you, boy, do you think the same?” 

Mukha was silent. 

Kovpak did not let up. 

“Soon the Red Army will be here. What are you going to do, 
fight against it too?” 

“Yes!” the pimply fellow replied promptlj. 

“And you, boy?” Kovpak insisted. 

Mukha said nothing. 

“And now one more question of you, mister. How 
many Germans have you killed yourself, with your own 
hands?” 

“Now that’s too much,” replied the pimply fellow. “Thai 
doesn’t mean a thing.” 
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‘^So who are you going to get to fight for you?’’ Kovpak 
would not give up. “Him?” he asked, pointing to Mukha. 

“I won’t fight against my own people,” Mukha said sullenly. 

“But you will fight,” said Rudnev turning to the pimply 
young man. “You alone, without them, without the people. I 
don’t understand what you are counting on.” 

Both young men were silent. 

“Yes, lads,” Kovpak feaid, puffmg at his cigarette, “your 
affairs are in a poor way, hopelesSs. Understand? You’re going 
to come to a bad end as sure as anything.” 

With a wry smile, the pimply young man produced a 
platitude he probably had read somewhere: 

“Well, what of it? We may die, but we’ll go down in 
history.” 

“Oh, if that’s how you look at it,” Rudnev smiled. 

The young men left. 


XIX 

After four days in Bolshoi Styden, we were on the march 
again. We had crossed the Pripyat and pressed southward for 
more than two hundred kilometres to by-pass the Sarny junction 
from the west, and now we turned sharply eastward in order 
to skirt Rovno and Novgorod-Volynsk. 

We were in a hurry because the spring break-up was setting 
in and although the ground was still frozen solid, the melting 
snow had already turned into a slu'shy mess and rivulets coursed 
down the roads. Ahead our way was barred by the Sluch and 
Goryn, those southern tributaries of the Pripyat, which, though 
not big rivers, were nevertheless deep and rapid. During spring 
floods they could become serious obstacles, especially since we 
had no sapper or pontoon units as yet. Until then we had 
crossed even bigger rivers, like the Dnieper and the Pripyat, 
by whatever means there had been handy. 

The time of the year, climate and changes in the weather 



are all of enormous importance to a partisan <ietarhmnit on a 
raid. A wolf is fed by his legs, it is said. As for us, the key to 
our invulnerability was mov^ent. Because of the possibiliu 
that the enemy might bar our way in any one direction, Rudnev 
always tried to have as many good alternatives plotted out as 
possible. He did not like to have rivers bar our way and always 
wanted to cross them as quickly as poissible. Neither could he 
stand railways or highways. These were quite well protectetl, 
probably because of their proximity to partisan strongholds 
and the fact that they were vulnerable even to small diversion 
groups of the kind that had already been organized in the 
Polesie. So the roads too were an obstacle for us. 

The scouts and Company Three spoke of the railways and 
highways in tones compounded of condescension and affection, 
and there was a note of respect to the way they called tljc only 
asphalted speedway in these parts—it ran from Kiev through 
Zhitomir and Rovno to Lvov—‘'the Asphalt.’’ 

When Scouts out on forays toward the south passed 
Kulbaka’s outposts, the latter would ask: 

“Where are you going, fellows?” 

“To the Asphalt,” Cheremushkin or Volodya Lapin would 
reply with an air of importance, and the outpost would let 
them through respectfully. And no wonder: witliin the few 
hours the reconnoitrers would be watching a highly important 
enemy communication line. ‘Tl’s not some miserable polizei or 
a cowardly gendarme for you!” could be delected in the scouts’ 
responise. Indeed, the Asphalt carried a heavy stream of traffic; 
it was a living, pulsating artery of the enemy army, an army 
still strong and armed to the teeth. 

We rarely gave the scouts diversion assignments, and 
hardly ever when they went as far as the Asphalt. Their job 
was to keep things under thorough observation, to fathom out 
the enemy’js movements, and to find friends in the neighbourhood 
of the roads who could be induced to lend a hand as spotters. 
Yet it was difficult to hold the fellows in check. Having 
fulfilled their assignment, they would often dash to the road 
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between enemy columns, cut telephone wires and every now and 
then disable an isolated motor car or fire at small German 
columns moving eastward or Rumanians and Hungarians march¬ 
ing westward. Often enough they came back with trophies, 
evoking the envy of the rest of the partisans. 

So we moved parallel to this strip of asphalt at a respectful 
distance of twenty-five to forty kilometres from it, making our 
way eastward from Kovno towards Zhitomir, while a stream 
of Hungarian, Rumanian and Italian units flowed along it in 
the opposite direction, westward from Kiev. For the first time 
during the half a year of my friendship and joint work with 
Kovpak and Rudnev I felt dissatisfied. The scouts brought back 
good news; the routed enemy units moving down the road were 
demoralized and though numerous, they were poorly armed 
frequently enough. The proximity of the asphalted traffic artery 
irritated me and il seemed to me that we were accomplishing 
very lilth*. 

Once, jolting along in a eart during a night march, I said 
to Korobov; 

“The devil knows what it's all about! Here we are wander¬ 
ing about in the enemy s rear and chasing all Isorts of scum.” 

Korobov turned to me in surprise. 

“What do )ou want, anyway? That’s what your job calls 
for, isn't it?” 

“I don’t mean that. There’s big game to be had to the south 
of us and here we are shooting sparrows with cannon.” 

Korobov did not reply. had become friends of late. I 
was drawn to this man who only a short while before had come 
from the Mainland, and we frequently had long conversations. 
He reminded me of the past and served as a link with the 
civilized world to defend which we had pulled on these green 
German trousers and captured jackets and wandered about in 
these wretched parts night and day, in the frosts and the 
muds, along roads and cross-country. He seemed to under¬ 
stand me too. 

Korobov smiled. 



'*1 can see, Petrovich, youM make a big-game hunlei ail 
right. But if you really want big quarry, 1 doubt >ou1l evci 
find it here.” 

“Why?” I asked, on my guard. 

“How shall I explain it to you? This is the fifth time Tm 
behind the enemy lines during this war. I took part in the war 
with Finland too, and I’ll tell you straight; a detachment like 
this Fd never seen before. You’ve got a plucky crowd here. But 
your chiefs are too cautious and it seems to me they won’t try 
anything big. They’re not bear hunter'^, my dear fellow, and 
they’ll aSs often as not bag ju.st a rabbit or a mangy fox or 
maybe a wolf that’s lost its way.” 

I recalled the Stalin raid, the crossing of the Dnieper, the 
taking of Loyev, the Cannae at Lelchitsy, and Sarny Cross, 
and thought to myself: “No, he’s probably wrong. It just 
happened that since he came there haven’t l)een any brilliant 
operations or serious battles. It's not the fault of Kovpak or 
the commissar that the detachment is not hard pressed.” I 
began to feel he was being unjust to our detaclimenl. “And yet 
there’s some truth to what he says,” I thought again, and the 
belief grew stronger once more that we were doing less than 
we could. 

During the previous days wo had pushed a hundred 
kilometres or thereabouts eastward over the porous, brittle, 
occasionally water-covered frozen crust of snow. After crossing 
the Sluch and the Goryn, we emerged in the area north of 
Novgorod-Volynsk. Reconnaissance went on without interrup¬ 
tion and the information that kept coming in about the traffic 
on the asphalt highway irritated me. I began to report these 
facts more and more frequently to Kovpak and Rudnev, adding 
my own opinion: “We ought to strike at the Asphalt.” But 
the command would not commit itself. 
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The spring thaws made the roads next to impassable. 
Several night marches in succession took so much out of the 
men and the horses that a brief halt became necessary. And 
since w^e had just left a river behind us, Rudnev decided to 
call a halt. The enemy w'as nowhere in the neighbourhood, and 
it was impossible to get at us by motor from the asphalt highway 
although it was no more than twenty-five kilometres distant. 
The only German garrison in the area, at Gorodnitsa, was 
sitting tight, having dug in and surrounded its barracks with 
barbed-wire entanglements. The two armoured cars they had 
in Gorodnitsa also did not cause us any uneasinesis, for we had 
a good number of anti-tank rifles. 

Having crossed the Sluch River, which used to mark the 
old Soviet-Polish frontier, we were now out of Western Ukraine. 
The Ukrainian nationalists no longer showed themselves here, 
not because the Germans had instituted a different order here, 
but simply because the soil from which they sprung, the kulak 
element, had long since been wiped out in these parts. It was 
not so easy to fool the Soviet collective farmer with legends 
about ‘‘an independent Ukraine.” 

The scouting details which I sent out as usual in all 
direction's brought back interesting news. The German garrison 
at Gorodnitsa was not showing any sign of activity. The narrow 
ribbon of the asphalt road seethed with troops and refugees 
fleeing from east to west. There were few regular troops in 
these parte, only at Emilchino far to the northeast, where there 
was a small Isolated garrison that was calling for reinforcements 
in vain, at Sarny in the north, where the Hitlerites had just 
managed to recover from Operation Sarny Cross, and at Rovno 
in the southeast. The distance to Rovno was a hundred and 
fifty kilometres, which now had to be multiplied by the ispring 
break-up, the dense forests and the quicksands of Polesie, We 
settled down to a respite, feeling very much the masters of this 
land. The men gave themselves up to carefree relaxation. But 
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suddenly life behind the German lines turned its re\ersc side 
toward us. 

There is a village called Staraya Guta on the Sluch. The 
very name of the place struck a tender note in the hearts of 
Kovpak’s old-timers. Like people, villages differ from one 
another. The seasoned traveller in the backwoods knows, 
however, that a great many of them, even if they are different 
in appearance, bear the same name. As queer as it may be, 
there are Staraya Gutas scattered all over the vast area from 
the Orel country to the Vistula. Vi e found dozens of them, 
almost as many a.s there are Ivans in the Ord area, Jans in 
Poland and Mikitas in the Ukraine. There are Staraya Gulas 
in the Bryansk forests and in the Chernigov area, many of 
them are located in the Polcsie, and from there the name 
migrated to the Lvov and Ternopol areas and all the way to 
the Carpathians. 

The Staraya Gutas of the north are marked by their old, 
dark cabinis, while the Gutas of the south coquet with their 
white clay-faced cottages and put up a proud front with their 
red-tile roofs. Alongside the western Gutas there invariably 
were Novaya Gutas or simply Little Gutas, nestling against 
the older villages like children against old, gre>ing parents. 
Eventually we stopped being surprised by their abundance, and 
Bazyma, for instance, would say as he bent over the map i liarl- 
ing the route to be taken: 

“The good old stand-by again, I see. I suppose weVe got 
to slop over at Staraya Guta again.” 

This time there was a Staraya Guta sorrewlial to llie side 
from the route we were following, and I sent a reconnaissance 
party in that direction more out of curiosit} than necessity. 
The group, however, did not return when I expected it, I 
already regretted having sent the iscouts out there, and dieided 
for myself that the men, realizing what a wild goose chase 
they had been sent on, had simply strayed somewhere for a bit 
of a spree. When they did not come back the next morning 
and were still missing in the evening, I got worried, and after 



(Niusulting uith Kovpak, iseni a leinlWced platoon to cover 
the route th (7 had taken, I gave the group, which was headed 
by our best Iscout, Cheremushkin, instructions to be as cautious 
as possible and to make as thorough an investigation as they 
could. Cheremushkin returned as per schedule, and reported 
that Staraya Guta was inhabited exclusively by Poles and that 
the inhabitants had given the scouts a warm, perhaps too 
warm a welcome. The women had vied with one another offer¬ 
ing vodka to the men, but the scouts had been on the alert 
and hardly look a drop. But for all that Cheremushkin had 
nothing reassuring to report. 

The section under Gomozov, wdiicli I had sent to Staraya 
Guta first, had beim there the day l>eforc. They had stayed only 
a few hours, however, and had then left; what happened to 
them afterward, no one knew. 

)X'e never learned llie details of the disappearance of the 
scoute. It was as if they had been swallowed b> water. 

Only a half a year later, after our return from the Carpa¬ 
thians, w^as I able to find out something that threw light on the 
mystery. There had been an encampment of a Polish detachment 
near Staraya Guta. This was not a detachment of partisans, it 
did not wage an armed struggle against the Germans, and it had 
no bonds with the inhabitants of the Polish villages; it teimplj 
kept the latter in its grip, penalizing and shooting people to 
compel the population to conceal their presence and their shady 
activities. The leaders of the detachment came from London at 
the end of 19 12 ; these gentlemen had been dropped by parachute 
somewhere iu the neighbourhood of Lublin. After recruiting 
officers of the Polish army wdio had not been able to defend 
their country from the Germans in 1939 into their detachment, 
they moved eastward. What did these people wearing fancy 
sporting boots, smart breeches and coquettish white eagles 
on their four-cornered caps want in the forests of the Zhito¬ 
mir area? 

The Gestapo was instigating massacres of the Polish popu¬ 
lation by their henchmen, the German-Ukrainian nationalists. 
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Perhaps these people had conic to defend their counlrynieay 
Yet the first thing they did was to fehoot all Polish Cominimislsi 
they found in the Soviet Polish villages, and then tlireatened 
the local inhabitants that the same fate was in stoi^ for anyone 
who went counter to their orders. Their second step was lo 
enter into negotiations with ‘Taras Bulba/’ the ataman of the 
Ukrainian nationalists. They concluded an agreement with the 
latter according lo which all the territory on one side of the 
Sluch was to remain in Bulba’s sphere and the other side was lo 
be theirs. Who was in charge of this army? In London it was 
Sosnkowski, in Lublin, Major Zomb, and in Staraya Guta, a 
Captain Vuiko. 

Sosnkowski had no need to conceal liis name from the pub¬ 
lic. Major Zomb, it goes without saying, had another name too, 
for Zomb was an assumed one. The same applied to Vuiko. It 
was interesting to note liow amazingly alike were the antago¬ 
nistic groups of nationalists who staged massacres of Poles and 
Ukrainians by one another on orders from the Gestapo and 
Sosnkowski. The atamans and pans both made a point of con¬ 
cealing their real names. They were operating on alien territory, 
and hence both had their families in saftiy; why then such se¬ 
crecy about names? Was it not because the husinesiii in which 
they were engaged was a filthy one, and l^ecause they were be¬ 
smirched with betrayal and treason and stained with the blood 
of innocent people? There was another factor loo that unitcnl 
them; the pimply young isemi-literate petty intellectual who 
came lo us with Mukha, and Captain Vuiko, whom I was lo meet 
a half a year later, put it in practically tlie one and tlie same 
words, “What is that you want? What are you after?” we asked. 
They replied: “Though we may perish, we shall win ourselves 
a place in history.” And Vuiko did put it even more clearly: 
“We want to govern.” 

Among the hundreds of Ukrainian and Polish nationalists 
whom I was to meet and speak to, argue with or question, there 
was not a single one who was not finst and foremost a candidate 
for hetman, ataman, minister or wojewoda. 
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What both nationalist groups desired passionately was not 
to serve their people but to lord it over them, and all their base 
lives they devoted to achieving this end. 


XXI 

We were marching eastward and it seemed that spring was 
moving toward us. Day by day the roads became worse and 
worse, 'fhe snow had disappeared from the fields and the firest 
glades, and only grey strips of it could be seen in the gullies. 
Creeks turned into turbulent streams which overflowing in the 
valleys became rivers and lakes. Spring was marching through 
the Ukraine together with Kovpak. 

We entered Zhitomir region from the west, and moving 
alie^d parallel to the asphalt highway and by-passing Novgorod- 
Volynsk, we approached Zhitomir itself. Rudnev stubbornly 
refused to hear of my idea of striking a serious blow at the 
important enemy communication line in our vicinity. At the 
lime this was a route of retreat for columns of rear-service Ger¬ 
mans, who were fleeing westward with their loot. Frequently the 
trucks were loaded high not only with bundles and valises, but 
also with furniture, pianos, wardrobes, bedsteads and divans. 
The evacues from Kharkov, which had been retaken for the 
first time I)y our forces, had already passed, and now Germans 
from Kiev and other cities were making their escape. 

1 had lived in Kiev before the war. Amo-ng the things I had 
left behind in my apar’iraent there were my prize possessions: 
several bookcases with my beloved books and manuscripts. So, 
each time I reported on the movement of the Germans along 
the highway, I would finish with the joke: 

*‘Semyon Vasilyevich, a bookcase or a divan of mine is 
probably travelling from Kiev somewhere in the vicinity. May 
I not make a try?” 

Though the commissar must have realized that this was a 
sad attempt at a joke, he never even smiled. And when I began 
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to repeat it more and more frequently and with incieasing m- 
sislence, he once flared up and interrupted rae: 

‘‘Comrade Lieutenant Colonel, I would ask you to spare 
me these domestic reminiscences in the future.” 

“As you say. Comrade Commissar!” 

We pushed on to the meridian of Zhitomir, clearing only 
the small enemy garrisons obstructing us and avoiding all more 
spectacular action. At moments when I felt tlie most depressed 
I made an effort to brighten up the dull greyness of life on the 
march by telling Korobov in great detail how for the Second 
month now the Germans wwe carrying “nach Deutschland, nach 
Vaterland,” my bookcase and the manuscript of the play 
‘"Kotovsky’s Oak,” which I had written on the eve of the war 
about the Khotin uprising of Bessarabian partisans in Janu* 
ary 1919. 

In the beginning of March we halted hclwt^n the small towns 
of Gorodnitsa and Emilchiiio north of Novgorod-Volynsk. The 
hall was interfered with, however, by the Germans sending 
against us a couple of hundred infantrymen and two two-engined 
twelve-ton armoured cars armed with machine guns and rap¬ 
id-fire small-calibre cannon. Kulbaka’s second battalion received 
the impact of the blow, and soon one of the fancy Daimler- 
powered machines which had amazed our troops at the beginning 
of the war by its ability to travel in reverse as fast as forward, 
got stuck in a puddle. One of the engines stalled, and after a 
few well-placed ishells fired by anti-tank rifleman Medved, a 
blue wisp of smoke curled up from beneath the armour. Then it 
grew blacker and began to roll higher. Three Germans sprang 
out of the trapdoor and made a dash for safety, hut were cut 
down by our tommy gunners. 

The second armoured car made use of its amazing ability 
to run in reverse to slip away from us. The infantry, too, retreat¬ 
ed without especially heavy losses. When Korobov and L who 
had jumped on our horses as soon as the firing was heard at 
headquarters, reached the scene of action, there was only the 
burning armoured machine to be seen and we photographed it 
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before the flames went out completely. For a souvenir I removed 
from the drivers compartment a brass plate with the usual 
specifications of the machine; it had on it in big letters ‘‘Daim¬ 
ler-Benz—12 Ions.’’ 

Knowing from experience that once the Germans had felt 
us out they would send su[)erior forces to the spot the next daj, 
we moved on. 

It was already dark when section commander Volodja Osip- 
chuk overlook me to report what information had been gleaned 
about tlie garrisons at Emilchino, Korosten, and Ushomir in the 
direction of whicli we were going. He had been reconnoitering 
in the direction of Emilchino himself. In one of the villages his 
parly had found a girl from that town who had said she was 
looking for us and whom the scout had brought back with him. 
It turned out that llic town had an underground organization, 
but part of its leaders had been arrestcHl a short while before 
and the rest expected to be taken any day. I asked the girl, who 
was with Osipchuk, to get into my cart. I could not see her face, 
but her resolute voice, which was melodious and soft, struck a 
strange note in ihe night air. Volodya told me that on tlie way 
back they had had a skirmish with the Germans and that the 
girl had proved a good fighter. 

Sonya, for that was her name, told me in detail about life 
under the occupation in Zhitomir region. She said that there 
were underground groups in all dktricls and that anti-German 
propaganda was increasing, but that no one was waging a real 
struggle, arms in hand, against the Germans. People were losing 
their lives for i^uing leaflets and listening to the radio. Fre¬ 
quently liaison workers of the underground who travelled from 
one town to another fell into the hands of the Germans and 
ended their lives on the gallows. E\erjthing was forbidden— 
just listening to the communiques of the Soviet Information 
Bureau over the radio meant the noose or a bullet in the back 
of the head. And the more she told me, calling me now dad, now 
grandpa, the deeper I saw into the soul of the Soviet people 
who had fallen under the German yoke. 





The girl was carried away by her story. She evidently wa^s 
both intelligent and courageous, and knew a great deal, perhaps 
more than was good for her. She had a fervid imagination and 
was burning with a desire to help her people. That March night 
I first heard the name “Kalashnikov/* 

“And who is this Kalashnikov?” I asked, recalling Lermon¬ 
tov’s “Song About the Merchant Kalashnikov.** 

“Kalaslinikov? Oh, he’s the famous partisan!” Son)a re¬ 
plied, evidently surprised at my ignorance. 

“What is he famou.s for?” 

“How can you not know? It \\as he who drove up to an SS 
supply depot in Zhitomir in a German truck and wearing the 
uniform of a German Oberleutnant, drew the supplies he need(‘d, 
had them loaded in the truck, signed for them and drove off. 
Only when the truck was out of sight did the astounded SS-m^'ii 
notice what wa^ wiitten on the receipt he had given them: ‘I 
have received everything I need from llie German supply depot/ 
it read. The signature ‘Kalashnikov.’ On another occasion !ie 
sat next to a German commisdoner-general in a theatre. \^'he!i 
the general got home after the show he found a note in German 
in his pocket which read: ‘I sat next to voii and enjoyed the 
performance/ It was signed ‘Kalashnikov/ ’’ 

Sonya gave me a long and enthusiastic account of the ad¬ 
ventures of this famous Zhitomir partisan, I listened in silence*. 
The cart sharply jolted us as it lumbered along over the hum- 
mockfs. I listened and thought and recalled that I had read or 
heard about all these adventures somewhere many times over. 
Then I remembered: these were the youthful escapades of Ko- 
lovsky. tlie Civil War hero, staged in 1905-1908! I knew the 
life story of my countryman very well and had even tried to 
write a novel and a play about him. 

“Was this Kalashnikov of yours ever in prison?” I asked 
Sonya. 

“Of course he was. He wa^s caught and taken to llic Gestapo*. 
In Zhitomir.” 

“And he got aw^ay?” I asked. 
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“Yes/' came the quiet answer. 

'Through the window?’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, I ju.'-t do. ... ‘Ripping a prison robe into long strips, 
he twisted them into a rope, tied one end of it to the bars of the 
window and let himself down the prison wall. Then he jumped 
down on the shoulders of a sentry and after strangling him, 
made a dash for freedom. Another sentry fired after him Init 
m:s«;ed in the dark of nigfit,’ ” I quote'cl from memory. 

Sonya was silent. 

Tlial is how I first came to hear about Kalashnikov. 

We w(‘re moving eastward at a fast pace and soon were out 
of Zhitomir region. I did not have the opportunity at that time 
to find out more about the famous partisan. Only a half a year 
later, when we had covered several thousand kilometres more 
and were returning from our CarjMithian raid through these 
jMirls, I learned the pailiculars about him. 

He was an agent provocateur of the Zhitomir G(*‘slapo. Ka¬ 
lashnikov was the creation of a Gestapo man who evidently had 
made a patient study of our romaiitic literature and who endowed 
the provocateur with all the traits of a literary hero in order 
to frame a decoy to trap hiexpcrienced members of the under¬ 
ground. Here and there the scheme worked. Appearing in a small 
town surrounded by the aureole of an able underground worker 
who has never been outwitted and an elusive partisan who rides 
around in German motor cars and deceives the stupid Gennanis, 
Kalashnikov would gradually work his way into the confidence 
of the local underground organizations and discover their 
contacts. Once an organization revealed its secrets to the 
provocateur the inevitable arrests followed, only the romantic 
hero escaping capture to appear once more in a new 
locality. 

Yes, the Germans evidently learned the lesteon well which 
we had given them by our Stalin raid. 

For myself I drew the conclusion: do not be taken in too 
much by the fame of the lone partisan, particularly a partisan 
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who performed his feats in the second period of the war when 
the mass partisan movement, so menacing to the Germans, had 
already developed. 

But Kalashnikov wa's not the only surprise Zhitomir region 
had in store for us. There were worse things. 

If you look on the map at the isosceles triangle of which the 
Zhilomir-Novgorod-Volynsk line is the base and Koroslen the 
apex, you will be struck by the unusual contours of the terrain 
and the signs entered on it. All around this triangle >ou «ec the 
green of forests. The triangle itself is white, which to people 
accustomed to reading maps means that the country h(’re is flat, 
steppe land. Along its boundaries run railwa}s. and parallel as 
if shadowing them you see the fat red sinews of highways. Here, 
into this triangle the Oernian troops came crashing along the 
ramified network of roads in July 1911. 

But let us look closer at the triangle. It i^ all marked up 
with black dots, tiny crosses and thin meandering lines. These 
stand for farmstead:^, churches and country roads. The whole 
triangle is sprinkled with the poppy .‘‘eed of farmsteads. When 
we reached the area we discovered much to our amazement that 
this multitude of fsrms was inhabited, and, what was most im*- 
porlant, inhabited by German settlers. Tlreir forebears had 
taken advantage of Empress (^therine’s hospitality to settle 
here in the 18th century, choosing the best farmlands in the 
Ukraine for themselves and the descendants had been here 
ever since. J 

Neither the land reform nor the Revolution, nor yet the 
war of 1941 had touched them^ Of course they called themselves 
collective farmers before the war, hut probably a good half of 
them were agents of the German intelligence service. 

As our column passed through the countryside shots were 
fired at us from nearly every window—at least that was the 
case the first night. The twenty to thirty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion that was Ukrainian and Russian and had remained in the 
area had been reduced to the status of slaves by the German col¬ 
onists, or, as they called themselves, the Volksrleul^^che. From 



morning till night these slaves toiled on the Gennans^ farms. 
All the Volksdcutsche adult male population was armed with 
rifles and organized into platoons, companies and battalions. 
They served as a reliable screening force for the central com¬ 
munication lines running through the Ukraine to the Polesie. 
The whole phenomenon was so unexpected that when we found 
ourselves all of a sudden in the midst of this rural paradise 
with rifle fire crackling all around we did not know immediately 
what to do about it. But when several scouts were killed and 
others of our men had been wounded Kovpak slashed at the air 
with his riding whip and said: 

“Not a single farm that fire^ even one shot at us must re¬ 
main intact!” 

At that time I saw for the first lime, although it took another 
year and a half or two before I had assimilated the lesson fully, 
that the German understands only one argument—the club. 
A club in philosophy, a club in everyday life, and a club 
in the shape of a tomm> gun burst; only this convincing 
argument was perfectly clear and understandable to the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Our furtlier progre.^s through this kulak-hitlerite country 
was rapid and uneventful. We explained it to the German colo¬ 
nists why it was that their farmsteads went up in flames and the 
corpses of fanners sprawled in the gardens as the partisans of 
1943 marched through, and we could continue on our way with¬ 
out any more excesses. True enough, the men would run like 
rats for the ravine and woods long before the column reached a 
village, but in the houses we would find food ready for the eat¬ 
ing and German women, some fat, others thin and bony, smiling 
and bowing with equal eagerness to please, and in the course of 
the last seventy kilometres of our march not a single shot wais 
fired at us from a single window. The Volksdeutsche understood 
us perfectly well. 

Soon we were in the neighbourhood of Koroslen, where the 
soil was poorer and forests alternated with sand. Here there 
were no more German colonists, only Ukrainians and Russians. 
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We soon forgot about the hospitable Germans and only in 
the spring of 1944, near Zamosc, in Poland, were we to meet 
again a whole bedbugs* nest of the Volksdeutschc and learn 
once and for all that the German understands only one argu- 
menl—the argument of the club. 


XXII 

Not far from Koro^len, as we were emerging from the Ger¬ 
man-kulak triangle which I have described, one of our rec on¬ 
naissance parties working the roads pul out of commission a 
light delivery truck wdiich was carrying mail. At the back of the 
vehicle were several leather sacks containing letters and pack¬ 
ages which the German gendarmes were sending to the Vaterlamk 
Most of the packages contained foodstuffs, fats in particular. A*' 
wafe customary, the scouting detail divided up the prize among 
themselves, though they did set aside some of the tidbits and 
wines to bring back a present to Kovpak and Hudnev. Ihe 
letters were taken to headquarters. There was one more thing 
in the car which nobody wanted and with whic'h the scouts did 
not know what to do, and hence they dragged it in to me. It was 
a cube-shaped metal box packed with reels of film in round tin 
containers resting one on top of the other like a ^tack of plates 
in a kitchen cupboard. 

Seeing the film evoked in me conflicting einolions. I told 
my driver, Sasha Kozhenkov. to take care of the box, and wlien 
I was through with the work I had at hand, I hurried hack to 
my quarters to inispect the find. I pulled out a container labelled 
“Erster Teil” and began examining the film against the light. 
It was a sound picture and hence without captions; although 
I made out the movements of the actors, I could not understand 
the meaning of the action. The familiar rustling of the film 
as it curled on the floor in even spirals revived memories 
of my former peaceable life. Korobov walked in to find 



But the film wals not the most interesting find discovered in 
the German mail car. After scanning several parts of it, I rolled 
the reels up again, told Kozhenkov to load it in the cart, and 
myself returned to headquarters. Here Tutuchrnko, Voitsekho- 
vich and the company clerks were sorting out the letters. Most 
of the envelopes had been addressed in semi-literate feminine 
handwriting: “IJkraina, Zhitomirgebiet, Dorf....” They were 
all alike, like so many drops of water—bitter letters of captives 
writing home from German penal servitude, missives containing 
regards to relatives and friends, stained with the tears of slaves. 
Some, however, differed from the rest and touched your very 
hcart-'trings by their artlesH sincerity and emotion. One letter 
began thus: 

From the shy a star fell down 
And smashed against a tree; 

/ was sent to German toivn 
In Nineteen Forty “Three, 

Another letter from a girl said she was still alive and well, 
and that “at night swift pigeons fly over the plant we work in 
and our neighbour Marusya, who came here together with me, 
sewed herself a dress with one sleeve. She wound up thus: 
“Don't weep, mama and papa, it Won’t do any good, for I 
won’t live to come back.” 

A third missive was a picture postcard. It was printed 
in bright colours and brought to mind my childhood years: 
it depicted a rosy-cheeked angel of about four years of 
age, with blue eyes and bluish wings, dressed in snow-white 
garb sprinkled with gold and silver. On the other side was 
the same address and this message written in an unsteady 
scrawl: 

“I am sending you an angel. Mother. I have a dozen more 
of them. Don’t worry about me, I am getting along well, because 
I haven’t the lime to curse the hour you brought me into tliis 
world. Farewell, and don’t expect me home.” 

I turned over the yellow and blue and rose-hued envel- 
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opes. The paper rustled like autumn leaves. The rosy-clieeked 
German angel smiled with insolent blue eyes from the 
postcard. 

Korobov was whiling away time at headquarters telling Ba- 
zyma how I inspected the German film. No doubt he was mental¬ 
ly composing a feature story in which an ex-movie director eets 
bridges on fire with German booty film. Baz>ma tried to brush 
him off as he would a persistent fly buzzing around his head. I 
sat there sunk in my thoughts and, turning over the letters of 
the captive girls, read their greetings and regards, their pray¬ 
ers and songs composed in bondage. 

The very thought of the unknown Ukrainian Marusya in 
German thraldom bored in my brain. The rh\lhm of the jingle 
pounded in my ears.... 

From the sky a star fell down 
And smashed against a tree; 

I was sent to German town 
In Nineteen Forty-Three, 

These words written in heart’s blood made my hands trem¬ 
ble and my brain burn.... 

A few days later we really did use the German film to ignite 
a bridge at Ivankov. The letters I gave to Korobov, inasmuch as 
he was in a position to return to Mainland before me and prom¬ 
ised to use them to write a “stirring” feature story. As for 
myself, I firmly made up my mind that day not to lay down the 
tommy gun and to forget that men had erealed music and jioctry 
to soothe the ear, great canvasses to please the eye and the plas¬ 
tic art of the movie film made of substance used to burn down 
cities and load guns, until we, together with the Red Army, had 
clipped the wings of the German angel. 
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Xxill 


We b>-passed Zhitomir, pressing closer to the Zhitomir-Kie\ 
road some ten to fifteen kilometres outside Korosten. In order 
to secure ourselves against the rather sizable German garrison 
there which consisted of two divisions that had been sent 
back for reorganization, we sent out a strong screening force 
with orders to blow up the railway and highway bridges. We 
pushed so close to Korosten also in order to enable our re¬ 
connaissance parties to feel out the enemy^s movements on the 
railway and spot the places where the most telling blows could 
be dealt. 

Things went wrong with the first force we sent out to blow up 
the highway bridge. The Ninth Company, which was assigned to 
this task, was held up cn route. The trouble was that the com¬ 
pany commander, Petya K., a young man who was not particu¬ 
larly addicted to drink, suddenly went on a spree in one of the 
villages on the way where the partisans discovered a store 
of vodka. 

According to the time schedule which we had worked out 
together with him poring over the map, the company was to stop 
over in tlie village for a half an hour to give the men and horses 
a breather, and then move on to the bridges and blow them 
up. As it was, however, the demolition party stayed in the village 
for about two hours, and then pu.shed on, tlie worse for liquor. 
The company, both tho^e on foot and those who rode in carts, 
sallied forth in complete disorder, and no one was much inter¬ 
ested in where they were going. They w^ere in high spirits and 
nothing mattered. The guide who rode ahead had also been 
drinking and soon the party lotet its way. When the commanders 
realized this it was too late: the day was dawning and the 
bridge was still a long way off. In a word. Company Nine 
did not carry out its mission—and the very bridge they should 
have demolished was used by the motor vehicles, infantrv 
and tanks which the Germans now had poised for a blow 
against us. 
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kovpak nevertheless managed to elude the hlo^\ h> 5>ending 
his mounted men out to fire several stacks of straw on a false 
direction* The Germans made a dash for the fire and lost time. 
We used these few hours to good advantage, and when it wais 
already dawning crossed the Korosten-Zhitomir railway, and 
pushed on into the boggy Potiev woods where the Germans could 
not follow us with their trucks and armour. Without these they 
would not dare to attack us. Evidently the Germans had no air¬ 
craft available in the vicinity, and we boldly kept on going in 
the woods until nearly noon. Then, after taking a four- or five- 
hour rest, we thoroughly mixed up our tracks. The following 
night wafe spent on the march again. 

After a brief rest we called the commanders together to de¬ 
cide what to do about Company Nine. The matter was clear 
enough. But Petya K., or simply Petro as he was called, was a 
good sort of fellow who had been with Kovpak since 1912 when 
he came to tlie detachment with a Communist Parly membership 
card and the Order of tlie Red Banner, which he had managed 
to save though he had had to pass through German police out¬ 
posts. Kovpak, who ordinarily was very feevere in cases like 
this, could not make up his mind. 

Rudnev alone was unrelenting. He himself dictated the exe¬ 
cution order. The column was lined up, ready to resume its prog¬ 
ress, the horses snorting in the deepening twilight. The com¬ 
mander walked over to Company Nine, which was mustered oul- 
feide headquarters, and the commissar read out tlie order. Next 
to the premises occupied by the headquarters, a grave had been 
dug. The commissar walked over to Petro, who stood motionless 
and silent, and said: 

“Unbutton your coat.” 

The other did so and the round shape of the decoration was 
revealed on his tunic breast. 

“Take it off,” Rudnev said. 

Petro unfastened the Order and handed it to tbr cornmm^ar 
in silence. A few seconds later he was shot. 

The column jerked into motion. 
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1 wa» riding horseback. The cotuiun moved out of the vil¬ 
lage into the steppe, through which we were to make a sixty-kilo¬ 
metre march that night to the Radomyshl woods near Kiev. As 
1 rode past the commissar’s cart I glanced at him and saw in 
the light of the rising moon that he was weeping. 


XXIV 

All patriots are not alike; they all strive to annihilate the 
enemy, hut the motives tlial spur them on to exploits differ. One 
may perform a deed of valour because he wants to show that he 
is better and more courageous than the others. Another may 
think of decoration. Many do so because the sense of duty in¬ 
grained in their character has become second nature to them. 
But 1 did encounler a patriotism as pure as a teardrop, unsul¬ 
lied by anything extraneous, without the slightest blemish— 
the crystal-clear patriotism of sixteen-year-old Volodya 
Shishov. 

After leaving Polievskaya Rudnya we were to cover a sixty- 
kilometre lap across a steppe belt in the course of the night. It 
would have been dangerous to remain in the open country by 
daylight for the Germans had already tried to spot us from the 
air. 

The column was moving at the trot in order to leave the 
steppe behind by dawn. After midnight I rode together with the 
mounted reconnaissance patrol into a village where Gaponenko’s 
platoon, consisting of Lapin’s and Zemlyanko’s sections, had en¬ 
gaged the enemy during the day. Sheds and hay'etacks were 
still smouldering on the outskirts, the road leading into the vil¬ 
lage wound along like a black snake. 

In the course of the day there had been a fall of wet spring 
snow, but on the roadsides and in the middle of the driveway 
there were huge black sunflowers w'here the grenades had ex¬ 
ploded and spattered the virginal snow with the dark earth; all 
around in a melancholy disorder lay the depressing shapes of 
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dead men and horses. This was the harvest time when the fruits 
of war were being reaped on the expanses of the Ukraine west 
of the Dnieper. It was a bountiful harvest season, and although 
the calendar said it was only March-April, lliere the inlre])id 
reapers were riding along, their youthful faces glowing with 
the satisfaction of a job well done. 

Lapin, Oslroiikhov, Zeinlyanko and (Japoianko rode nexi to 
me, hale and hearty, and on the \illage street lay Iwonlj-lwo 
German corpses. Armless Zeholov alone had laid out four of 
them. As we rode along 1 thought: “Fhere were and still aie 
strong men in Fhanre, and Holland, and Ih'nmark, and Nor* 
way.... Why haven't thev reaped a hun est ahundant 
this?'’ 

Perhaps w'e were more >uecTssful this spring because the 
soil had l>een drenched the ])re\ioii^ autumn by the tains of 
blood at Stalingrad. 

The night march through tin' open eoiinln was n?i(\entful. 
for the toinray-gua fire that sporadiealh I>roke out (m tin* llatiks 
of the column now moving at the double was nothing out of 
the ordinar). The rapid pace was kept up by the tnes^.t'ngers 
wdiom the commissar wa.s constantly st’nding cither to the hi'ad 
of the column to hurry up the leader^ or to the tail end to prod 
the laggards. For all that, however, wc did not tnanage to reach 
wooded country before dawn and had to cover the last ten 
kilometres when it was already light. To llie right the ancient 
town of RadomyshI loomed fantastic and tremulous through 
a halo of mist; ahead was the dark line of the RadomyshI 
and Kodra woods on the horizon, and the road kcj>t drop¬ 
ping, indicating that somewhere ahead among the folds of the 
steppe there was a river. To the left of us a pale, drowsy weak' 
ling of a sun looked through the morning mist. The com¬ 
missar w^atched it with a worried look and was grateful for 
the fog. 

Although everyone was aware that it would take another 
two hours to reach the river and the woods and that the column 
might be attacked at any moment by aircraft agairi«t which we 
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would have been practically defenceless in the open ateppe, the 
column plodded on slowly, exhausted by the night march and 
overcome by the sweet lassitude of the spring morning. The col» 
umn did not adhere to strict marching formation, and there 
were great gaps in it of a kind we never allowed at night. The 
men playfully bandied words, and the girl partisans, who looked 
dashing indeed with their light carbines slung on their backs, 
called shrilly to one another. These intrepid soldier girls, who 
wore striped and coloured skirts over black trousens tucked Cos- 
sack-fashion into sturdy German boots with knee guards, shared 
all the hardships of campaigning with us. The commanders 
scanned the sky in apprehension and strained their ears to make 
sure that the wasp’s buzz of German aircraft was not drowned 
in the hubbub of the column. 

Whether the fog helped us out of the predicament, or wheth¬ 
er the German flyers simply missed their chance not expecting 
such audacity on our part, the fact remains that German aircraft 
appeared only when the bulk of the column had already settled 
down in villages on the Teterev River. Headquarters was estab- 
li'shed in the village of Mezhirichki. 

Vi^e had not had time to get down to routine when a 
commotion broke out at the entrance to headquarters. There 
was arguing and shuffling in the porch, and when the door 
finally opened an unarmed partisan was pushed in. Realizing 
that something out of the ordinary had happened, Bazyma 
laid his papers aside and pushed his spectacles up on his 
forehead. 

Behind the partisan came Volodya Shishov, his carbine 
slung on his back as always and a tommy gun, evidently taken 
from the arrested man, in his hands. 

‘Termit me to report, Comrade Executive Officer, I have 
caught a violator of Order No. 200.” 

Bazyma rose, coughed behind his hand, and settled his spec¬ 
tacles on his nose. 

“Report. Volodya. From the beginning.” 
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Volodya, bhe messenger of Company Eight, began ex* 
citedly: 

“Comrade Executive-OflScer, it’s only three days ago that 
we read Order No» 200 again. I took it down to the company 
myself. And what do they do? I rode into the village ahead of 
the others looking for billets for the company, and found a 
scouting detail from the Fourth Battalion already there. You 
know where the streets branch out: on one side there’s a store 
where they sell bread and oats, which we have already taken 
over, and in the garden on the other side there's a tile-roofed 
house. That’s the dairy. Women from all over the village bring 
milk there every mornings those were the Germans’ orders. 
They’ve got a separator there and other equipment. Now these 
fellows, instead of following Order No. 200 and taking only 
what is absolutely essential and giving the rest to the j)eople, 
not only did they eat all they could themselves but they ruined 
the rest of the stuff. They IrampIiMl the biitlcr on th(‘ floor and 
spilled all the cream....” 

At this point the commissar entered. Shi^shov inlerrupted his 
story and snapped to attention. 

“Violation of Order No. 200?” the commissar asked, quick¬ 
ly scanning the faces of everybody present. 

“Precisely, Semyon Vasilyevich. The Fourth Battalion 
again,” replied Bazyma. 

“I understand. Continue,” the commissar sat down behind 
the table. 

Order No. 200 was the fundamental law of Kovpak’s force. 
It was sufficient to say to an old-timer who had been with it 
since 1941, “What? Do you want to be hauled in under Order 
No. 200?” for him to correct himself and admit the error of his 
ways if he was guilty of a slightest breach of this regulation. 
Every newcomer who joined the force later had the order read 
to him as he took the partisan oath, and he had to sign that he 
knew it. The political instructors and Party organizers in the 
companies centered their activity around this order. It consisted 
of only a few points which declared with the utmost clarity 



that the partisans derived their strength only from their 
bonds with the people, with the masses. Under it marauding 
was punishable as treason and a violation of the oath, and 
the commanders had the right to shoot the worst offenders 
on the spot. 

I recall an incident that happened dining the Stalin raid. 
At one farmstead wheie our reconnaissance company vva^s sta¬ 
tioned the apiary was looted, the honey stolen and the hives 
overturned. The guilty parly wafe found hy the stings on his 
face. The man was liable to he diot. I’he old beekeeper came 
to his rescue. 

“You’d bctlcr l)eal him up,” he pleaded. 

“We don’t do that here.’' 

“Put him in the guaHlliou^e then on bread and water!’' 

The old man ‘^aved the offt nder. 

The latter, a idrrol)-haiiC(l freckled fellow from the 
vicinity of Pulivl, was cv^'r ‘^inee known in the delaehinenl 
as Myod,^* 

Now we were again confronled with a violator of Order 
No. 200, apprehended this lime by \olodya Shishov. 

What prompted llic youngster to bring in to headquarters 
this husky fellow who wa^s now looking around him with big, 
innocent eyes and belehing after gorging hinuelf with cream 
and butter? 

As if in answer to this unspoken (jiicslion Volodya said: 

“The women gathered around, Vi hen the lock was broken 
and the separator smashed they only laughed.” 

“So they did,” the apprehended man said sullenly. “The 
Germans taxed them eight hundred litres of milk for every 
cow.... They were glad we did it,” 

“And later, when you began destroying the food, what did 
they say?” 

The big fellow isaid nothing. 

Myod is Russian for honey. 
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‘"So you don’t want to talk, eh? Til tell you! Looters, they 
said, shameless looters! Thai’s what they said about our diiach- 
ment Comrade Commissar!” 

Volodya gave an angry jab with t!ie tommy gun at the back 
of the detained man, who submissively moved aside. 

"‘Grabbers and marauders like lhei?e soil the reputation of the 
entire detachment!” 

Volodya’s eyes filled with tears and his voice broke. 

Bazvma and Hudnev exchanged understanding smiles and 
turned away. 

The apprehended man, wdio had so far listened to the boy 
indulgently, began to fidget as if the clay floor were a giant 
frying pan that scorched his ffcl through the soles of the much- 
worn boots he was wearing. 

Volodya made a supreme elTort to hold bat‘k the tears, hut 
for all his elTorls they flowed more abundantly than ever and 
he began sobbing. 

Rudnev and Bazyma bent over the map on the table and 
pretended to be discu'^sing '-omelhing. and I withdrew to the 
window. 

When I turned back to the room, ^hishov was standing next 
to the wall, his hands, which still held the tommy gun, hanging 
down limply, and his eyc» staring into a corner. The puny figure 
of the boy was so pitiful that it gave me a start. 

And at that monirnt the intuition known only to .soldiers 
gave me a fleeting glimpse of death casting its grey shadow over 
the homely features of the boyish face with the beautiful blue 
eyes. 

There are many kinds of patriotism, but only that once have 
I witnessed a patriotism as pure as a teardrop, unblemished by 
anything extraneous, the patriotism of sixteen-year-old Volodya 
Shishov. 
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XXV 


The reconnaissance reports brought in during the previous 
three days indicated that the Germans were up to something. 
Several battalions of infantry were tenaciously working their 
way along our trail from Korosten. Troops had also been Sent 
out from the Zhitomir side, where some thirty to fifty kilometres 
from the city they had been billeted in the villages in expection 
of something. Evidently the German command, which had been 
put off by our sharp alterations of direction in the vicinity of 
Korosten, was effecting a preliminary regrouping of forces, 
having postponed more resolute action until it was in pos^ssion 
of precise information on what we intended to do next. It was 
necessary to be on our guard. We crossed the Teterev over the 
ice and along bridges made of poles, and made a short march 
that brought us within twelve kilometres of Radomyshl. Kovpak 
and Kudnev were secretive about their plan^, but I thought that 
now they might agree to carrying out my southern variant—the 
blow against the Zhitomir-Kiev asphalt highway. But whatever 
it was they had in mind, it was clear that we were getting ready 
to deliver a blow of some kind, for otherwise we would not have 
been taking such ritks. For two days we had been camping under 
the very nose of the enemy. Radomyshl itself was a small town 
and of little importance, but from there it wa's only some sixty- 
five kilometres to Zhitomir and not more than a hundred to 
Kiev, while all around there was a rather dense network of rail¬ 
ways and highways. The enemy aircraft too began to pester us, 
though so far they were only reconnaissance planes. They hov¬ 
ered overhead all the time, trying to spot the directions we were 
taking. What was happening at Kiev remained a mystery, for 
it was still a long dhtance away and my reconnaissance patrols 
did not go that far afield. 

All this set me in a tense frame of mind by the time we got 
to Krymok, which was a large village on the southern bank of 
the Teterev. In view of the preceding exhausting marches and 
the dash across the steppe belt, we made only something like 
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ten or twelve kilometres that night and bilieled down by mid¬ 
night. The people were asleep and tlie horses for whom wc had 
collected hay in the Teterev valley were busy chewing away at 
it, evidently surprised that the colunm had stopped in the middle 
of the night, snorting and exchanging low, contented neighs as 
if thanking their sleeping masters for the rest. They had well 
earned this respite, these war horsed of ours, for during the 
previous week they had covered nearly three hundred kilometres, 
untiringly hauling through the nights and over the muddy and 
uneven spring roads the heavy wagon train loaded down with 
ammunition, foodstuffs and the wounded. But it obviously was 
not pity that moved Kovpak to grant them this breathing spell, 
and it seemed to me that the horses knew it. In the affectionate 
neighing I could detect the soldiers’ watchword: “Gel ready, 
brother, get ready! Rest while you may for tomorrow we’ll he 
at it again!” 

I wandered down the street of the unknown village in the 
dark and thought to myself: “Il’s easy for the men ... they know 
only that they have been given a chance to rest up before an¬ 
other arduous inarch. Or are they aware of even that? It’s easy 
for the soldier... he knows that he has to fight, and if he 
has to fight, it’s better to do so under commanders you have 
faith in, commanders who never have sent you under fire 
without reason.” And I remembered what Kolka Mudry told 
me during the Stalin raid, shortly after I had joined Kovpak’s 
force. 

“There Old Man Kovpak and Commissar Semyon Vasilye¬ 
vich sit and ponder over my life and my duties as a soldier,” 
he said. “And not once have they made a mistake. That, if you 
want to know, is where I get my courage.” 

Yes, that ils the wellspriug of courage.... Faith in the com¬ 
mander means a great deal in war, and in guerilla warfare it 
probably means everything. But a half a year had already 
passed and I fdt that I was no longer satisfied with this 
blind faith in authorities alone. True, for several months past 
many of the springs that kept our force in motion had been in 
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tny hands: reconnaissance, selection of personnel, couiiter-iiitei' 
ligence. But not all of them. When to take to the road, when to 
engage the enemy, where the detachment was to go—all these 
the Old Man jealously guarded as his prerogative, and his ideas 
on tiie-e questions he kept slricll) to him**olf. ‘‘Or does he ha\e 
any ideas*/” the insidious thought crept into my mind. "‘Perhaps 
we’re just wandering around without any rhyme or reason?” 
Perhaps) the invulnerability, elusiveness and invincibility of 
Kovpak’s force v\ere just a matter of chance, that very same ele¬ 
ment of chance thai -o often pla)s its tricks in war? Perhaps 
the 01(1 Man was juj»t lucky, and the Kolkas and Vankas naively 
credited it all to the careful thought put in by the commander 
to ensure them victory. Of these and many other things I 
thought as I walked in the streets of the Ukrainian village of 
Kryinok pa^-t saluting sentries that starlit night, filled with the 
snorting of hor>es ami clalt<‘r of arms. 

Perhaps the fellow^ thought something like it about me.... 
‘‘Hen* everybody's asleep but the Comrade Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel IS up and about, thinking about us... 

And the next da) they would go into action gaily and con¬ 
fidently. ... 

How ingenuous and simple is the mechanism of faith! And 
how diflieuU it must be for the man on whose shoulders people 
lay this heavy but honourable burden! Let us sleep, fellow^s, for 
Kovpak and Rudnev themselves are thinking about us, and 
they’ve never made a mistake yet.... 

The horses whinnied and the weapons of the sentries and 
patrols clanked softly. The pickets were evidently taking up 
their positions. From the thick of the woods in the distance 
barely audible single shots carried to our ears. In planning 
the outj)ost. Bazyma and I decided to place the strongest of 
them outside Radomyshl. for the detachment was protected by 
the river from the enemy’s Korosten forces which were trail¬ 
ing us from the north, but troops could easily have been sent 
in from Zhitomir to Radomyshl* As for Kiev, it still was a 
puzzle to me. 




The screening force which we s>ent to the village of Bercz* 
iiiba on the RadomyshI side was Company Four under P)al>slv 
kin, the ex-principal of a secondary i^chool in Puti\l, whom Ba- 
zyma used to call ‘‘colleague.” 

I could not think of sleeping that night and troul)led h) a 
vague uneasiness I w’andered about the sliecls of Kr}niok. At 
dawn I went in and wa*? already getting ready to lit* down next 
to Korobov for a brief re^t when the senlrie.s raised the alarm. 
Tliere was a truck coining straight down I lie si red. Gavrilov 
and Kirillov, machine gunners of the headquarters platoon, had 
already mounted their macliine gun at the gale when the* jiass- 
w'ord was shouted from the cabin end the Irnrk came to a sudden 
stop in front of headquarters. The truck, which wa-^ an ordinary 
one-and-a-half-tori vehicle, had been seized by ('onipany Four 
in Bereznitsa earlier during the night, but Pyal)shkin bad kejit 
it until morning while he went about carrying out my orders to 
capture a “longue.” I simply had to gel one for questioning. He 
had hoped that ihe prisoner would slra> inlo hands just like 
that and calculated on delivering the capli\e to lieadquarlers by 
truck without any loss of time and in comfort loo. lie had 
guessed right, for at daybreak an armed civilian ran into the 
lookouts posted by the company. V(1icn the sentries spoke to 
him he only shook his head and mutlrred: 

“Ich bin Buchhaller. ..Then he a'^ked: “Sie sind russi'sche 
Polizoi?” w^hich helped the fellow's overcome the difficiilly of 
deciding whether to hit him over the head witli a rifle butt im¬ 
mediately or to wait awhile. “Ja, ja, ru^^sisclie Polizei, let’s go. 
pan,” the fellows replied in high spirits and took him to Pya- 
ty^hkin who, upon finding out that he had left RadomyshI only 
a half an hour before and w^as on his way to Bereznitsa, sent the 
German to me in the truck. 

The reader most probably has learned from war hooks, sto¬ 
ries and films what a “tongue” is. A “tongue” is what makes 
scouts, war corre'spondents and playwrights shine. To a scout 
the capture of one means an extra hundred grams of vodka, and, 
depending on the importance an^ value of the “tongue,” and the 
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diaracter of the commanding officer, a decoration; to the pla}- 
wright he is as essential as the air he breathes, for only with 
his aid can the author imtangle the most complicated knots into 
which hb war story has tied him and which weigh down his ca¬ 
pricious pen like a ball and chain, while to the feature writer... 
well, you know that after a “tongue” is taken the guns speak 
up, we mount an attack or a counterattack and everything is 
going to be fine and dandy. But you may not know that it b the 
rare “tongue” that is like what the playwrights portray him 
and what the commanders would like to get hold of. 

As I had instinctively felt as soon as I saw the puny figure 
of the fifty-year-old German helped out of the truck by the scruff 
of his neck, this “tongue” proved to be one of the many Germans 
who were of no use as a source of information. He was the book¬ 
keeper of some firm with a branch in Radomyshl and he knew 
nothing about war, “tongues” and German army groups. That 
was all. We could not get any military information out of 
the bookkeeper. 

In the afternoon the German battalions that had been fol¬ 
lowing our trail from Korosten reached the Teterev from the 
north. At the same time it was reported that motorized columns 
had begun entering Radomyshl. The Germans were belsetting us 
from the north, south and west. The only direction we knew 
nothing about was that of Kiev. Maybe the way was open there? 
Perhaps the Germans did not expect us to take the risk, and, on 
the other hand, perhaps they wanted to press us closer to Kiev 
and the Dnieper? For the Span of a day’s march at least the 
road eastward was clear. Thb the reconnaissance patrols had 
been able to establish quite definitely. That was the case at 
19.00 hours, but what would happen in the course of the night 
or the day after, no scout could foretell unless he waS ensconced 
at the enemy headquarters. 

The outguards had already engaged the enemy, and judging 
by the approach of the firing, were withdrawing. We sent them 
each a company of reinforcements, in order to drag things out 
until evening. We did not want to get into a full-scale battle with 
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the Germans. Perhaps it was because of this that when 1 report¬ 
ed my views on the reconnaissance information to him, Kovpak, 
after exchanging glances with Rudnev^ did not pause to think 
long. 

^^Let^s move eastward. Bazyma, select a spot suitable for 
defence for the next halt.” 

“We usually do that,” Bazyma said, bending over the map 
with a pencil in his hand. 

“Not the kind we usually pick. The kind where we can fight 
a big battle.” 

Bazyma looked up at the coinmUsar. The latter nodded. 
Kovpak continued: 

“In any case we can’t tehake off their battalions. And so far 
we’ve heard nothing from Kiev. That’s why we’ve got to give 
it the Germans from Korosten and Zhitomir hard enough to 
scare the Kiev crowd. Understand?” 

“Ah, that’s another matter.” 

We bent over the map. Rudnev too came over and leaned on 
his elbows on the table. 

“We’ve got to beat them piecemeal. Can’t allow them to 
move up forces from Kiev, that would give them too big a supe¬ 
riority. ... It will be difficult to carry out, though... 

“Carry out what?” I asked. 

“Ever since 1941 it has been cuslomar) in om unit never to 
ask where we’re going and why we’re going!” 

“I know....” 

“And yet you couldn’t resist asking?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” I replied, embarrassed. 

“Well, all right. I suppose we can tell now. It will be diffi¬ 
cult to carry out Comrade Stalin's orders. That’s why we’ve got 
to rout the troops sent against us piecemeal. Understand?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“Tomorrow we have to engage them in battle come what 
may. And since we are the weaker side and we’ve got to save 
our strength for future action, we’ve got to ensure ourselves su¬ 
periority of defence, Generally speaking, if we can make the 



Germans attack we’ll win both tomorrow’s battle and the entire 
operation.” 

“How can you make them attack?” 

‘That’s the point. If the Germans attack us tomorrow, half 
of the job will have been done. Well, did you choose a site?” 
he asked the executive officer. 

“I think so. Kodra. W coded terrain. ’WVll make them attack 
through the woods.” 

‘That’s right” Rudnev said to himself, his eyes glued to a 
spot on the map wlure a black square with the inscription “Ko¬ 
dra” next to it indicated a settlement. 

“We’ll make them alt »ck through the v/oods only. Through 
the mud and bogs, too. That’s very good! The hills are ours. , , 

“Besides, Sein>on Vasilyevich, ifs a short march. We"ll 
have time to gel ready h\ morning, take up positions and plot 
out the fire. ...” 

“Good.” 

“How can we make the Germans attack tomorrow?” 

“^^hat do you think, inlelligence?’’ 

I thought about it. Ouldde llie engine of a German aircraft 
roared. Dull bur^l> of intermittent fire (*ame from the sky. 
preceded by the sharp crackle of exploding bullets as they cut 
into the roofs, fences and streets. A shed caught fire. 

“\?"hat if we set out in daylight, so that the reconnaissance 
plane can spot us?” 

“They’ll gun us. There’ll be losses. And they might call 
out the bombers too....” Bazyina spoke thoughtfully, marking 
up the terrain around Kodra on the map. 

“We’ll have to figure it out exactly!” 

Rudnev shook his head and shifted his cap to a rakish 
angle. This was a sign that he had arrived at a decision, 

“When does the sun set?” 

“Around eight o’clock.” 

“The hour and the minute, exactly?” 

“The devil knows.. . 

“Some soldiers you are. A civilian crew,” Rudnev sighed« 



want a precise answer: twenty hours sixteen and a half 
minutes. Write out the order, Executive Officer: the vanguard 
and the forward screening patrol are to set out in deployed 
formation without the supply train at 20J5, They’ll have time 
to spot us but not to do any damage/’ 

“The cattle ought to be diiven ahead for greater ellect/’ 
“Right! Let Pavlovsky gel the ‘Fifth BalUilioir out at twenty 
hours sharp. Four hundred head is quite a lot. If they don’t 
look very closely, they might lake it for a l)altalion or a 
biggish supply train. Carry on!” 

Rudnev left headquarters. 

The more than fifteen hundred liead of <attle which we had 
taken back in Rovno region was jokingly callcfl the “fifth 
battalion.” Ordinarily it I^rought up llu" tear of the column 
and herding it was one of the penalties imposed for misde¬ 
meanors and violations of regulations. ne])eiuhng on the gravity 
of the offence, the s(*nleii<jes to catlleherding ranged from five 
days to a month, and even the commanders wen^ not eximipled 
from it. This was morall) the heaviest penall) in the foiT<% 
and everybody feared the “fifth hallalion’’ like lire. A man 
who had served a term as calllelu rd wa» a marked man for a 
long lime after, and only some particularly inlrej)id deed would 
remove the nickname of ‘'‘(ialllehcrd,” “Battalion (lommander 
Five” or some other deiisive appellation from him. This lime, 
however, the “fifth baUalion” was accorded an important 
military, one might sa), operational and tactical, role in the 
plans of our commaiui Of course we were pulling the poor 
cows and bulls in danger of coming under (uiem) fire, even 
of being bombed from the air, Init, after all, they were cattle 
and not human beings. 

Two nights in succession we made only ishort marches. 1 
reached Kodra with the reconnaissance patrol at two o’clock 
in the morning and by five the entire force had billeted down. 
The wagon train was camouflaged, combat companies and 
battalions took over the outposts and sentry stations and manned 
the main defence line. We calculated that the enemy would 
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not be able to use artillery here, for the forest came right uj 
to the village, which lay in a deep hollow, and the lay of thi 
land was auch that the Germans could have shelled us onl; 
with mortars, but it was impossible for them to get witbii 
mortar range. True, they might have bombed the village fron 
the air, but that would have been only a random thrust foi 
they could not tell that our main forces were located in this 
particular village. Generally speaking, however, from the poinl 
of view of ordinary army tactics, our position here was obviously 
a poor one; more than that, we knowingly crawled into a trap 
Still, a German surprise attack through the woods was out oi 
the question, and there were only three narrow forest roads to 
Kodra; this was our principal advantage. Some four or five 
kilometres out of the village we placed strong outposts on all 
the roads, while the main forces took up positions about a 
kilometre outside the village limits. Thus Rudnev made sure 
ho could compel the Germans to engage us when he wanted 
it, which was the next day, and where he wanted, which waJs 
in the woods, besides making them plod through the snow 
for four kilometres before running up against the main 
defences. 

‘‘Even if they force our oulguards to fall back, it’s all 
right! It’ll mean they will have to deploy in front of us, 
after which they’ll either be carried away by the pursuit or 
wear themselves to a frazzle looking for partisan^ behind every 
tree as they pu^h through the woods,” 

“In a word they’ll reach the main defences scattered all 
over the place, exhausted and with liaison disrupted....” 

“Probably without any direction from above too.” 

“But the position’s a risky one....” 

“Which outweighs the other, the advantages or the risk?” 

Bazyma and I thought it over. 

“What does Kutuzov say?” the commissar nodded toward 
Voitsekhovich. 

“I believe that the advantageis outweigh the risk if the 
Germans are less intelligent. But if...” he coughed. 
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“The Germans don*t have to be less intelligent. The 
Russians are more resourcefuL” 

“What’s the use of talking! Once we’ve dug in here there’s 
nothing for it but to fight.” 

“Oh, no, that’s not so, Grigori Yakovlevich,” Kovpak spoke 
up for the first time. “You can give a battle all Sorts of turns. 
You can reinforce the outguards or split them in two, one here 
and another there, and you get either a delaying action or a 
battle to the finish. You can scatter tommy gunners in the 
woods and you’ll have... 

“A cuckoo battle.... Something like the Finnish tac¬ 
tics. .. 

“Well, yes. And then you can make a feint to draw on 
the enemy, while you yourself slip away through the ravines 
and glades... 

“What about the planes?’' 

The Old Man thought for a while. 

“Ah, that air force giv(is me a pain.... I wish it was like 
the Civil War. Then you just went your way once you’d shaken 
the enemy off your heels.” 

“So which do you think outweighs which? The advantages 
or the risk... 

“We’ll see after the battle,” Kovpak smiled. 

“It’ll have to be decided now,” Riidnev insisted. 

Kovpak looked up. 

“Now?” 

“So as to know how many and whal companies to leave 
in the reserve.” 

“Well, leave the Third and the Eighth in reserve.” 

“As usual? It iseems to me though that the Third should 
be sent to outflank the enemy and strike at his main forces 
from behind. And leave the Second and Sixth in reserve.” 

♦ During the Soviet-Finnish war Finnish 6nh>er8 or tommy gunners 
who penetrated behind the Soviet lines with the object of picking off 
officers and thus sowing confusion were called “cuckoos’* because they 
frequently took up positions on trees. 
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‘'That’ll probably make the risk greater/’ the executive 
officer said. 

“You see... 

Wc decided on that. 

By noon reconnaissance parties returned reporting German 
columns on all the roads, and about two o’clock in the 
afternoon the fighting broke out at the outposts. In a half an 
hour the firing died down, only to Hare up again an hour 
later; this time there was no let-up and the sounds of battle 
crept closer and closer. We could tell from the direction of 
the firing how the willnlrawing oulguards were moving. In the 
meanlinu* tlu^ main defenct^s were (fuiei. The most important 
problem facing Kovpak now' was to fathom out at which of 
the three possible poinl*^ the Germans were aiming their main 
blow. M) main ol)jert, as u-^ual, wah to get hold of a “tongue.” 
This might not have had a braiing on today \s action—for 
the fighting had already reached its climax—hut I could not 
pul Kiev, iny home town, out of my mind even while working 
on the problems of the day. Besides the interest which our 
front-line command displajed in the city, the fourth enemy 
group, the principal force scheduled to operate against Kov¬ 
pak, was somewhere in its area, \i1iere was this German group? 
In Kie\? On the way from Kiev? Or perhap's we were already 
fighting it? Or maybe they were saving it for operations to 
wipe out our force completely. 

When 1 spoke to Kovpak about picking up a “tongue” he 
responded with a string of invective. The fighting was already 
going on all along the line, which meant we were surrounded. 
Kovpak had still not made up his mind where to send the 
tommy gunners in a flanking thrust. 

“ll’s time, Sidor Artemyevich! Time!” Rudnev said. 

“I know it myself. I think they’re pressing hard on 
Kulbaka, aren't they?” 

“Right.” 

Two minute’s later Karpenko's company slipped into the 
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woods. Company Eight likewise set out on a Hanking thrust 
from the left. 

‘‘Pincers,’’ smiled Rudnev^ grimly. 

“It’ll be some pincers if the) smash Karpenko. Do you 
realize what’ll happen then to the force?'’ 

“They won’t get him! There he’s at it now!" 

The forest was echoing a solid roar of lonnn\-gun iiit*. 
Company Three had eight)-six tommy gunner> and fourteen 
light machine guns. Even its wagon train people would lune 
considered it beneath their dignity to go about with a rille. 
The tommy gun was for them a symbol of swift ihnisls and 
close-range action. 

“I hope they moved up unnoliri^d and haven't wasted the 
first disc.” 

“Can’t you hear It? Tliev'rc using hand gnuade-. ^slli(•h 
means that....” 

“That they're on lop of them. ... ’ 

“Thirty-forty metres range, I suppose... /* 

“Less. You don’t throw grenades at lliirlv rnehas in llie 
woods.” 

My cart was standing in readiness around the corner, aiul 
unable to stand the uncertainty any longer Korobov and I 
dashed out and into the cart and careered toward Kulbaka’s 
sector. The village street was already under machine-gun fire 
from the woods. We turned into the crooked side streets and 
galloped up to the last cottage where Kulbaka’s headquarters 
was located. The battalion commander was not there; he had 
gone into the thick of the action. Leaving Kozhenkov with the 
horses at the cottage, we cut across the gardens toward the 
firing coming from the woods. Kulbaka's battalion had more 
heavy machine guns than any of the others. He had captured 
more than a dozen of them back in Sumy region, and had 
trained the gun crews especially for guerilla action. Therefore 
we had placed him to hold the line where we expected the 
heaviest pressure. Everything worked out als Kovpak had fore¬ 
seen. Pursuing our retreating outguard, the advance battalion 
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of the Germans ^uffered losses even before it reached Kulbaka‘s 
main positions; moreover, it came deployed very unevenly, 
with the soldiers grouped around the officers and the heavy 
weapons lagging behind. Kulbaka allowed them to come right 
up to the machine-gun positions, which were laid out in a row 
on a hillside, and at once mowed down more than fifty Germans. 

The attack was stemmed, and the Germans liegan carrying 
back their wounded officers but the machine guns kept on 
hammering at them and increasing their casualties. In the 
meantime a fresh reserve battalion was l)eing rushed to their 
assiistanee from th(‘ rear. Hitherto the Germans had not 
echeloned their combat formations in partisan fighting and 
Kulbaka who was firml) holding his ground probably would 
have been hard pressed indeed if Karpenko had not come to 
his support. The German first-line ballalioii had suffered heavj 
lossi^s. hut it had nevertheless probed out Kul})aka’s strength, 
combat formation and fire, and the second-line battalion might 
easily have outflanked him at the forest's edge and struck at 
the village where the headquarters and wagon train were left 
almost without any protection. 

It was then that Karpenko struck. He managed to get 
behind the first-line Germans, who were hugging the ground 
for cover, and struck at the r^erve battalion on the marcii. 
The Gennans were coming in close column formation at double 
time, practically running to the support of their forward 
elements. They were moving along a road their own forces 
had passed over an hour before, and hence they had no scout¬ 
ing or screening parties out. This column marching along at 
a hundred and thirty paces a minute ran straight into Karpenko's 
eighty-six tommy guns and fourteen machine gunis. The tu^o 
sides were face to face. In the first few seconds the German 
advance company was mowed down to the last man, in the 
second company only those remained alive who were shielded 
from the bullets by the bodies of their own comrades, and the 
third company took to its heels. Thils Was probably the only 
time Karpenko did not curse his men for firing long bursts. 
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for now practically every bullet o{ even a full half magazine 
emptied at once into the mob of Germans found a target. 

We came running up to Kulbaka's positions while the 
fighting was still going on, but no longer was it a German 
attack we were repulsing but simply a matter of tracking down 
Germans in the forest and finishing them off. Since the battle 
at the village of Vypolzovo near Kursk in the winter of 1911 
where Aleyev's tanks destroyed an enormous number of 
Germans, I had not seen so many enemy dead. In front of 
Kulbaka's machine guns alone there were sevenly-lliree of 
them laid out in rows of helnie^ted, fiir-jackt^led and fell-booled 
figures. 

Gripped l)y the frenzy of battle, Korobov and I also went 
after the Germans wlio were dashing about in lb(‘ woods in 
groups of three to five like madmen and running into ])arlisanH 
everywhere. About an hour passed in this (diaK* and it was 
turning tow^ard evetiing. On the two other sectors the noises 
of bailie abated and slipped into the distance. reaebed 
the spot where Karpenko's company had inl<*rcepled llie German 
isecond-line battalion. The narrow forest road was covered with 
corpses and there w'ere dead strewn around in the woods as 
well. To people who never fought themselves but only heard 
a great many communiques with enumerations of the enemy's 
losses, this may .seem commonplace. But lie who knows not 
only the value of his own blood but the price of the enemy’s 
as well will understand me. It is easy enough to manipulate 
with three- and four-digit figures on paper. People who never 
killed a single German themselves often looked down with 
disdain at figures with less than three digits. We, however, 
understood very well why the real soldier kept such accurate 
account of every German he killed. I loo have my own private 
account; though I personally may have killed less Germans 
than a famous sniper, for instance, I nevertheless have such 
an account. And I know where each of the Germans I killed 
lies buried in soil that is now once more free, not because be 
is dear to me, but because in his grave lies a fragment of the 



fruits of my labours as a soldier. There was no artillery or 
aircraft, none of the complex engines of war, to do the work 
for me; only a tremendous exertion of will power, a sharp 
eye, a bullet fired true could yield me this small but certain 
result. Then there was the element of risk, with your own 
life at stake. “And life is not an overcoat to give away,” 
Mudry, or Kolka Schopenhauer, as Bazyma was wont to call 
him, used to say. 

Korobov wais working hard with his camera for he want¬ 
ed to record this slaughter in the woods before nightfall. I 
was in a hurry to remove military passes, identification discs 
and other documents from the German dead. There were no 
“tongues” to be had though, for in the heat of battle the 
tommy gunners of Kulbaka and Karpenko did not take 
prisoners. 

We were turning over tlic corpses and going through their 
pockets when a platoon from Company Three went patet 
returning from battle. Allhough the victory had been com¬ 
plete and even unprecedented, the men walked slowly and in 
silence. 

“Right in the head,” I heard Shpingalet say to Namale- 
vanny who came from the opposite direction. 

“Not Karpenko?” the question seared in my brain. Just 
then a group of tommy gunners appeared from behind a bend 
in the road. They were supporting a man who was carrying 
somebody’s lifeless body in his arms. 

“Karpenko! No wonder Kovpak wafe so worried!” Koro¬ 
bov said to me. 

I ran towards the company. 

A cart rushed by almost knocking me over. The driver 
who had been whipping his horses, pulled up sharply a few 
paces before the oncoming group of men. 

We ran up to the tommy gunners. In the centre of the 
group stood Karpenko holding Kolka Mudry in his arms. The 
wound was concealed by black hair now plastered down by 
blood and snow; only at the back of the head blood oozed 
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out, congealing in the frosty evening air and glistening mth 
snowflakes. 

he alive?” asked the driver breathlessly, 
the end, Kolka’s gone. Ekh ....” Karpenko said as 
he laid out the lifeless form on the cushions in the cart. 

The tommy gunners were silent. 

“Forward march!” Karpenko commanded. 

The horses started, and two paces behind the carl walked 
Karpenko at his usual stride, both hands resting on the tommy 
gun slung in front of his chest. 

The tommy gunners fell in behind, and the entire Third 
Company emerged from the woods in perfect formation, 
silently following the cart. The lifeless body of Nikolai, 
Kolka Schopenhauer, the philosopher and wiseacre who would 
never speak again, rocked on the cushions which the thought¬ 
ful driver had taken along for the wounded. 

So that was the price of our victory.... Nor was it all 
the price. When Comi)any Three entered the village and 
reached the street where 1 had left Kozhenkov, I heard 
Bazyma say: 

“Volodya Shishov is wounded... 

“Seriously?” 

“Mortally. He won’t live till tomorrow.” 

Volodya was lying in my cart, his beautiful blue eyes 
looking up at the sky now gilded by the setting sun which 
was slipping behind the forest where the battle had just been 
fought. 

I went over to Volodya. He recognized me and attempted 
a smile. 

“You see, they got me after all, Comrade Lieutenant 
Colonel... 

“Does it hurt, Volodya?” 

“No.... Only it’s a pity to die... 

Bazyma, unable to bear it, turned to the horses. 

“Perhaps I won’t die.... Then we’ll ride together again. 
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Comrade Lieutenant Colonel.... After the war you’ll command 
a cavalry unit.... and I’ll serve under you.” 

^‘Excellent-Now, my friend, hold out a little longer ... 

we’ll go to the dressing station and bandage the wound up 
properly... 

‘^A-a-ah.” lie yawned. ‘‘Fine. If it’s worth bandaging, 
everything’s all right.” 

The carl moved off. Bazjma and I walked alongside and 
Supported his head. On the way to lieadquarlers he did not 
cry out or groan once. Only tear after tear emerged from 
the corners of his childish eyes and rolled down the rough, 
weatherbeaten cheeks covered with a barely visible golden 
down. 

When my carl drew' up along>ide the cart on which Mudry 
lay and Bazyma bent over Volod)a, the boy was dead. We 
laid him next to Mudry; in dead silence the men of the Third 
and the Eighth fell in in a guard of honour. 

Bazyma and I could not remain long and we withdrew to 
lieadquarlers to work out the route for the night march east¬ 
ward whi<*h was ahead, \n hour later the column was on 
its way. 


XXVI 

Try as I might I could not slay awake through the night 
on the road. The sleeplcsis nights and the tenseness of the 
previous two days had overtaxed me. But l)eforc I dozed off in 
the carriage I had time to think: "'Kovpak is a clever old man 
after all. Now' at least the Korosten battalions will stop 
shadowing us.... And not many of our pursuers got away 

with their lives. But what about Kiev? Kiev.... Kiev_” 

Suddenly the carriage with Sasha Kozhenkov on the box and 
the madcap correspondent of Pravda dozing against my 
shoulder, turned off from the column and sped on along the 
fields, up the hills and down the dales. Then the treetops 
were Hashing by below us. What was it all about? Evidently 



I had dozed off and failed to hear llic planes come from Mos¬ 
cow. ... Yes. it’s me who is flying across the front. But wh) ? 
There has been no call, has there? Oh ye^, I was wounded 
in the battle at Kodia and they are taking me hack to the 
Mainland together with Volodya Shishov. But why didn't they 
take us out of the cart, why did they load it complete, horses 
and all, into the transport plane? The carriage i.^ now bump¬ 
ing through air pockets.. .. Evidenll) we arc flying above 
the three-thousand-metre mark, for the cold is beginning to 
pinch the cheeks, my toes are stiff and the horses blow out 
clouds of isteam in the frost. Now the plane goes into a sharj) 
dive and down below I see a city. Moscow? No, this is Kiev. 
I can see the knee of the Kreshebalik and further on other 
familiar streets, Krasnoarmeiskaya, Stalinka, Solomenka.... 
With engines roaring the aircraft now^ zooms. A figure holding 
a cross high over it^ head flashes under one wing: Vladimir 
Hill and the Dnieper. But there’s no landing here—it’s for¬ 
bidden. There’s nothing for it but to bale out. Korobox is 
going to jump firsl, then L but what about Kozhenkov? He\s 
never baled out from a plane. Tliat*s nothing to worry about. 
The parachute is an auloraalic one. But in an> case I’ll have 
to go last, then I can J>ush Sasha overboard with m) knee 
the way Major Tiusupov used to help me out of a plane. 
What are we to do with the horses, though? I look at them 
and there they stand gaily fewisliing their tails, parachutes 
looking like huge .saddle packs tied to their backs. Finally 
we jump, and come down somewhere in tlie vicinity of Askold’s 
tomb, and then I am already walking down the streets of 
Kiev. Here's Kreshchatik. In the middle of the street march 
German troops, snub-nosed trucks tear up and down, SS-inen 
in groups and singly saunter along the sidewalks. Strange that 
they should not notice me, 1 meet the German bookkeeper who 
at dawn the day before yesterday was captured by our men. 
Could the fellows in the headquarters platoon have let him go? 
He looks straight at me and comes closer and closer; I think 
he’s recognized me! After all, I am wearing his warm green 



woolen jacket with the leather buttons. A crowd gathers around 
us. 1 hear a voice in my ear: “It’s me, Marusya!” The German 
is shouting, opening his mouth wide in a fearful grimace that 
exposes his dentures: “Ah! The Russian girl Marusya!” I make 
a dash into the crowd, run, trip and... wake up. The carriage 
was moving along slowly. Korobov was shaking me by the 
shoulder. On the box I saw the familiar back of Sasha Kozhen* 
kov and next to him, facing us, somebody I could not make out 
but who was saying “... and my name is Marusya.” I rubbed 
my eyes in a daze. 

“It certainly wals a hard job waking you up,” Korobov 
was saying. “And did you yell. Here’s a girl to see you.” 

“What girl?” 

“Cheremushkin and Mychko brought her back with them 
when they returned from reconnoitring the trail of the smashed 
German battalions. They've already reported to the commis¬ 
sar and the girl they brought here..,.” 

“The Russian girl Marusya?” I said tetill half asleep. 

“Who knows what she is, Russian or Ukrainian. Here take 
my place and engage her in a tete-a-tete. Sasha,” Korobov 
said turning to the driver, “remember that we’ve gone deaf 
and dumb.” Leaning against the side of the seat, he pretended 
to be Snoring. 

Still not quite sure whether this was a dream or reality, 

I blurted to my uninvited vis-a-vis: 

“Well, let’s gel acquainted, then.” 

“I am Marusya,” she said in a loud voice. 

“Marusya who?” 

I could not see her face. Judging by the voice, however, 
she must have been a woman of about forty, and the rough 
hand belonged to a person accustomed to hard work. 

My momentary aggravation passed together with the dream 
and was replaced bv curiosity, that reliable steed of the 
scout. 

I tried to suppress it by studied casualness and began 
asking her routine questions. 
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“Who are you? Where are you going? And why? Where 
are you coming from?” 

The vhitor proved to be a simple Ukrainian woman named 
Marusya who had been left behind in the German rear with 
a bro^ of children, the eldest of whom had joined the par¬ 
tisans and the youngest of whom remained at home and wanted 
to eat and drink and live. 

Having replied to my questions, she went on: 

“I work for the underground, and I was sent to you by 
Commissar Mogila.... There^s a detachment headed by him 
hereabouts. For three days now, ever since we heard of you, 
we’ve been on the way to join you, but the Germans interfered. 
Those who fled from you at Kodra.” 

“How big is your detachment?” 

“About thirty persons. They got held up by the Germans 
and there are both dead and wounded. I was sent as a messen¬ 
ger. ... Comrade Mogila gave me orders to contact you and 
warn you: the road you’re following is mined. The mines have 
been here ever since ’forty-one. There was heavy fighting here 
at the time for Kiev. Oh, I had to come through the swamps, 
wading through the water—and I was afraid I’d drown and 
not carry out Comrade Mogila’s orderls... 

“Wait a moment, Marusya! Let me get this straight. Where 
are the mine fields?” 

Quickly and clearly she told me what the landmarks were 
and Korobov and I in the light of a pocket torch hurriedly 
entered the mine fields on the map. We discovered that we 
were now only a few hundred metres from the danger zone. 
“That is, if there are any mine fields,” Korobov whispered 
in my ear. 

I was going to ask Marusya another question when I 
noticed that fehc had gone limp against my shoulder. She was 
asleep ... or pretending to be. Her skirt was soaking wet up 
to the knees. 

“She was coming after us,” Korobov explained. “Che- 
remushkin picked her up.” 
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I called for Cheremushkin who was riding along with a 
group of messengers. 

“Where did you find her?” I asked him in a whisper 
when he had drawn alongside, leaning my elbow against 
his saddle. 

“Near Kodra, The callleherds turned her over to me.'' 

Taking another look at the map I realized that there was 
no lime to lose. The head of the column was already approach¬ 
ing the mine field. 

“Perhaps she only wants to hold us up here and make us 
lose lime?” 

“We’ve got to report to Kovpak.” 

“Too late, there’s no lime for that.'’ 

Calling Semenisly over, I told him to gallop up front and 
to slop the column. Like a bird the lad shot ahead. Did he 
know that lie might run into mines? 

I think he did. 

Several minutes passed in the torment of waiting for an 
explosion. Then the column began to slow down spasmodically. 
Stretched out like an accordion in the hands of a dashing 
player, it now began to compress, the middle and tail pulling 
up closer to the head which was already at a standstill. Inertly 
leaning against ray knees, the woman slept on. In the meantime 
I thought furiously. Of course I had also sent a messenger to 
Kovpak and Rudnev when I ordered Semenisty to halt the 
column, but it was I who had slopped it and now I had to 
decide what to do next. Should we turn back? The night 
would pass and the next day we’d have to engage the enemy 
again at Kodra. Or should the column go on into the mine 
fields? Time flew, but I could not decide. The column had 
already stood for a half an hour, and still there was no 
mesSsenger from Kovpak. “Why doesn’t the Old Man say 
something?” thought I bitterly, forgetting that Kovpak had had 
ten minutes less time than I for thinking it over. Unable to 
find any solution myself, I was about to send another messen¬ 
ger to the commander when I noticed that the lowing and 



bellowing of our cattle was drawing closer. Finally the messen¬ 
ger galloped up and said breathlessly: 

‘The Old Man says to keep to the route without slops 
and to drive the cattle ahead.” 

Fifteen minutes later the column was under way again. 

pushed on in silence, quietly, more quietly than ordinarily, 
wary and careful to follow the hoof prints of the cattle. Koro¬ 
bov and I waited for explosions, but there were none although 
we had proceeded for more than a kilometre. Marusya was 
still asleep. Let her (sleep, thought 1; provocateurs and traitors 
also get tired. ‘"Perhaps ifs better that way,” I thought as 
I fingered the grip of my revolver in the open holster. Belter 
for her. 

But there were mines. Several explosions took place ahead. 
The mines were small and not all of them detonated. Thus 
we proceeded through the mine field for more than an hour, 
moving gingerly as if on a red-hot frying pan. The men went 
single file, trying to keep to the tracks of the cartwheels. 
Everything ended well, howT\or. Several cows ])erished; they 
were shot immediately to pul them out of their misery. Pav¬ 
lovsky made the company sergeants dress the carcasses on the 
spot, threatening not to issue meat rations for a w^eek to those 
who refused to pick up the ready l^eef. No lea's than a hundred 
head of cattle strayed on both sides of the road, but it did 
not occur even to the thrifty Pavlovsky to send people to 
round them up. He merely groaned and cursed. 

“It"s all total loss, the devil lake their hides.... Ah, what 
a loss, what a Joss,” he complained to me, sighing teadly as 
he pointed to some cows wandering in the middle of a field. 
With no one to urge them on they were in no hurry, digging 
into the frozen soil with their hoofs for roots with green 
shoots to eat. 

All in all, everything ended well. Only the mine field 
robbed us of two hours of lime at least. Marusya, who had 
saved (several lives, curled up on the box which Kozhenkov 
yielded to her by perching himself on the mudguard. She 
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slept so soundly that she did not hear any of the dull explosions 
at the head of the column. The railway crossing which we 
had planned to negotiate during the night was reached only 
shortly before dawn, though this may have been for the beist, 
for the guards were asleep, and the three patrolmen with a 
machine gun who were up were easily taken care of by Fedya 
Mychko with one hand grenade. The reconnaissance patrol 
broke into the sentry hut and in a few minutes the road was 
clear. The main forces crossed the railway in broad daylight, 
which pleased Korobov very much for he could take photo¬ 
graphs, and I too could not resist the temptation of pulling 
out my camera. Other duties soon called me, however^ for 
when the wagon train reached the crossing and the riders 
went through the hut, they discovered that not all the railway 
guards had been killed; they still dragged out fascists whom 
they had found hiding somewhere in the attic and in the 
bushes. One man they pulled out of a barrel to which their 
attention had been drawn by a pair of feet encased in hob¬ 
nailed boots sticking out. They proved to be Alsatians, however, 
and not German^. An Alsatian battalion had been assigned to 
guard this section of railway and a large railway bridge across 
the Teterev. 

Misha Tarlakovsk), my interpreter, threw up his hands 
in despair when he discovered that what the prisoners spoke 
was not German at all or else it was a dialect that obviously 
went over hh head. 

Nevertheless we somehow managed to question the Al¬ 
satians there and then at the railway crossing while the 
column went by at the gallop. The interrogation over, I 
walked over to Korobov. The battery was trotting across at 
the moment, followed by the headquarters carts. Kovpak’s new 
carriage which Karpenko had found in Rovno region on an 
estate belonging to Prince Radziwill and pre^nted to the 
commander, bounced on the rails as it went across. The Old 
Man, wearing a Hungarian coat, sat on the leather-covered 
cushions Ifce a Chinese idol, while his driver, Politukha, 
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cracked his whip in the air and held the reins taut in the best 
coachman-like fashion. This amusing scene clipped past the 
range finder of my camera and was gone before I had time 
to snap the picture. 

After headquarters, as usual, came the medical unit with 
the medical supplies and the wounded. 

Today the medical unit was followed by a oarl bearing 
the lifeless forms of Kolka Mudry, the intrepid tommy gunner 
from Company Three, and Volodya Shishov, completely 
covered with a shroud. We had not had time to bury them at 
Kodra and were taking the bodies with us. 


XXVII 

Having crossed the railway we entered unbroken tracts of 
wooded terrain which made it possible for us to move in day¬ 
time* By noon we were just outs de the village of Blitcha. The 
fact that we were about to enter the place in broad daylight 
made me take extra-cautious security measures and. as we used 
to say, ‘'add suddenness ’ to them. I sent Sasha Lenkin and his 
mounted platoon to outflank the village and straddle the exits 
from it. At each of these pickets were posted to prevent any¬ 
body from leaving the village. This gave me reason to hope 
that the Kiev group, which we still were keeping our eyes open 
for, would lose track of us until evening at least, even if the 
Germans had already spotted us on the railway. 

After Kodra, however, the enemy evidently lost all desire 
to trail us along forest roads. This meant that we could stop 
over for a time even at an exposed spot. Blitcha, which is lo¬ 
cated on the Teterev River, is a typical Ukrainian Kiev region 
village. Having made doubly sure that all possible roads lead¬ 
ing out of the village were taken care of by the mounted men, 
I set out to look for a place to stay. While engaged in this, I 
noticed the telephone poles that carried a wire through the vil¬ 
lage streets. Following the wire I came to a square in the centre 
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ot which there v/aa an attractive tile-roofed building; in Kiev 
region villages, buildings like this usually house the village 
Soviets and collective farm ofiSces. The telephone line led into 
the building, v^hich now was occupied by the village administra¬ 
tion. Throwing the reins of my horse over the hitching pole, 
I walked inside. On the uall near a desk there was a telephone 
that looked like an old-fashioned wall clock that strikes the 
hour: a brown wooden contraption with a shining crank, enor¬ 
mous black receiver and green cord. The mounted men and 
billeters liad already managed to turn everything upside down. 
There was a portrait of Hiller on the wall, but you could rec¬ 
ognize it only from the haircut, for the wiseacres had already 
cut out the e)t‘s and painted in a pair of side whiskers. The 
door was littered with papers and files, and in general every¬ 
thing was in a chaos. Only the telephone was in its place and in. 
order. Next to the instrument, like a hunting dog on the alert, 
sat Mikhail Kuzmich Semcnisty on a stool preventing anybody 
from approaching it. Evidently he still remembered the way the 
Old Man had raked him over the coals for his New Year’s 
conversation with the David-Gorodok Gestapo. 

"Comrade Lieutenant ("olonel! I am nol letting anyone 
touch it. What shall I do now^?'’ 

1 paused before the contraption, trying to figure out how 
this item of civilization could be made use of. 

riie telephone rang. 

“O-o-o, ringing again.*’ said Semcnisly, childlike. “You 
don't pick up the receiver immediately. I’ve already listened in. 
There’s all kinds of conversations going on with the district. 
Only when they ring six times they begin to call ‘Blitcha, Blit- 
cha.’ 1 didn’t answer though.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t say anything?” 

“No, now I know something about this business. I even 
wrapped up the receiver in my handkerchief so that they 
shouldn’t hear if I burst out laughing. But I heard everything. 
It was funny all right... 

“You say it’s six rings for Blitcha. is that it?” 
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'Aha, as soon as they give six rings they begin yelling 
Blitcha, Blitcha.’ Five is Leonovka. Only Leonovka answers, 
but I don't,’^ 

'"V5*hal does Leonovka say?” 

'‘He said. 'Leonovka, did you send the cream to the district 
(entre? The W'achtmeister demands a double portion/ They he 
getting up some kind of ball. Thev’ll have it with the cream 
on a bridge.” 

“On a bridge? A ball with cream? You’re not making up 
these things, Kuzmich?” 

“Honest, I ain’t. That's what tliey said, ihc first lime they 
spoke. The second time they kept on asking Leonovka why 
Blitcha didn’t answer.*’ 

I got nothing more out of Mikhail Kuzmich. What I un¬ 
derstood from his story was that this was an exchange line 
which made it possible to hear all ilic telephone conversations 
going over it, at least as long as they did not know in Ivankov, 
the district centre, which was ten or lw(dv(' kilonu'lres awav. 
that we were in possession of l!ie village. That was not a 
bad way of picking up some intelligence. I also realized that 
there was no chance of snatching any sleep now and that 1 
had to muster my patience and sit listening at the telephone 
for an indefinite number of hours. I recalled the lines from 
Krylov. 

A cock that picked a dunghill round. 

Turned up a little pearl he found, 

)Xhy I remember them, I don't know. Taking care to cover 
the telephone mouthpiece with my hand wrapped though it 
was in a rag, I told the mounted men and messengers around 
to be quiet and dismissed Semenisty with a nod of my head. 
The fellows understood and tiptoed out one by one. 

A few moments later the wooden box on the wall again 
buzzed gently and I heard a heavy, low voice belonging to a 
man who obviously had spoken the language of Taras Bulba 
and Shevchenko all his life. 
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^^Blitcha, Blitcha, can you hear me, Blitcha? The devirs 
spawn are swilling again! How many times have I ordered them 
to leave someone on duty at the telephone*. • 

The box buzzed once more; I counted the signals, one, 
two ... five rings. 

‘'Leonovka. LeonovkaV Why doesn’t Blitcha answer?” 
don’t know,” replied Leonovka in a sleepy falsetto. 

*'Did you send the cream?” 

“I told you we did.” 

"‘Well, send some more.” 

It looked as if the owner of the bass intended to drown 
the entire district centre, the gendarme. Wachtmeister and all, 
in cream. Some minutes later the telephone rang again. The 
conversation was about all sorts of petty business. The admin¬ 
istrative affairs of the district appeared to go on in the cus¬ 
tomary way, and if the eminent office of the Wachtmeister had 
not been mentioned so often, one might have thought that 
there was no war and never had been and that we were listen¬ 
ing in on the dull chatter of a district land department with 
the periphery in between farm work seasons when the chiefs 
call up their subordinates only out of sheer boredom. 

I was already about to doze off at the telephone when 
a note of alarm suddenly appeared in the sleepy drone of 
voices. 

‘^Blitcha, Blitcha! The devil! Leonovka.,.. Get the police 
commandant on the wire immediately. The Wachtmeister wants 
to speak to him.” 

‘‘So,” thought I, as I made a mental note of the first bit of 
useful information I had picked up over the telephone, “there 
are police in Leonovka. Now let’s hear the sweet voice of the 
Wachtmeister.” After a few minutes an Ukrainian voice trying 
to imitate German intonation came over the wire: 

“Commandant of the Polizeischaft, Dorf Leonovka, Ma- 
zurenko on the wire.” 

Much to my surprise he was answered by a woman’s voice. 
Now this was interesting! 
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''Herr Mazureiiko, have the people returned from the 
forests?” 

*‘Tbey have,. • 

“And?” 

“Nothing, They all went home,” 

Now I began to understand: somewhere in the background 
someone was shouting and spluttering in German, and the girl 
was obviously the interpreter. After a pause she went on witli 
emphasis: 

“Herr Mazureiiko. Herr Wachtmeisler says that you are an 
ass!” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“A donkey, a sort of horse with long ears.” 

Silence. Once more something was said in German and the 
girl came on again: 

“The Wachtmeisler says that you are to get together im¬ 
mediately all the people who have rome in from the woods, 
do you hear me, all who have come in from the woods... 

“Ah, that’s right! True enough, people did come in. I just 
didn’t catch on.” 

“Oh, Mazurenko, Mazurenko! Get them all together and 
question them on whal they saw in the woods. What sort of 
troops.,. 

“Troops?” 

The German roared. 

“Have you sent for them, Mazurenko?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Do so, then. And hold the wire.” 

1 was wide awake now. Bazyraa, who was watching me with 
keen interest, laid a clean sheet of paper before me and put a 
pencil in my hand. I began writing down what I heard. 

“Have you sent for them?” 

“Yes. Well, what else?” 

“Listen carefully. Send one of your men to Blitcha imme¬ 
diately. We’ve got to find out who’s there and why they don’t 
answer.” 
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“All right.” 

A half an hour passed. The pickets must already have re* 
ceived Bazyma’s orders to detain everybody coming from Leo- 
novka and to bring them to headquarters. 

There was no more farm talk on the line. 

“Leonovka.... Did you send someone?” 

“I did.” 

“Whom?” 

“Peg-Leg Mikita.” 

“Horseback?” 

“No-o.” 

“In a buggy?" 

“No-o.” 

“Well, how?” the girl was now reflecting the Wachtmeis- 
ter’s nervousness. 

“On foot....” 

I could hear the girl translating into German at the other 
end of the line. No sooner had she relayed the last reply than 
the wire sizzled with imprecations in German. I passed the 
telephone around to Kovpak, Bazyma and Voitsekhovich who 
until now had been standing behind me and watching my pencil 
record the conversation on paper. Things were taking a merry 
turn indeed. 

“Good boy, Mikhail Kuzmich!” Kovpak said. 

“Why?” Bazyma asked. 

“For taking this box prisoner,” replied the commander. 

Semenisty, triumphant, drew himself erect and his eyes 
sparkled. 

The interpreter was speaking again. From the replies she 
elicited from Leonovka I gleaned a complete description of 
Peg-Leg Mikita: black moustache, a wooden peg insteadi 
of his left leg, a hatchet tucked under his belt, wearing a 
cap. Semenisty dashed off to the picket to pass on the infor¬ 
mation. 

An hour and a half later Peg-Leg Mikita was led into head¬ 
quarters. The description fitted him perfectly. 
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"'llello, Mikita,*^ said Kovpak as if addressing an old ac^ 
quaintance* 

Mikita stared at us in constematiom 

Kovpak was enjoying himself* He went on: 

“Now, Mikita, come here. Tell us where Mazurenko, police 
commandant Mazurenko, sent you? Blitcha? And why? To 
snoop around? You left Leonovka thinking youVe going to go 
and find out everything and then come back. But it didn’t occur 
to you that before you left Leonovka we knew all about it— 
even which leg was the game one—did it?” 

Mikita looked at Kovpak and then dropped on his knees 
without a word. 

“Spare me, pan, comrade, whatever you are!” he blurted 
after a moment’s silence. 

‘Take him to the guardhouse,” Kovpak waved his riding 
whip. 

An hour later Ivankov insisted that anoUier scout be sent. 
This time it was a woman. After her they sent a mounted 
man. By the end of the day five reconnoitrers were in our 
hands. 

Toward evening we learned that some motorcycle troops and 
one car had arrived in Ivankov from Kiev. 

Here was Kiev at last! I turned the telephone over to Tarta- 
kovsky and went with Bazyma to the commander’s quarters. The 
situation had to be discussed. Preparations had to be made for 
battle the next day. The tentacles of the Kiev enemy grouping 
were already visible. We were reassured now; everything was 
beginning to clear up, and if things are clear, everything will 
end well. “It’s not for nothing that Kovpak, Rudnev, Bazyma 
and Vershigora are pondering over our lives,” Koika Mudry 
would have said. Now he was lying in a common grave with 
Vclodya Shishov on the village square of Blitcha, while at 
headquarters his commanders were deciding matters pertaining 
to the living, knowing that the better they planned the next 
day’s operation the less blood would we shed and the more it 
would cost the enemy. 
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Thinking and planning in order to save as many lives as 
possible, we sat up all night. The scouts did not rest either; 
under the cover of night they were working the vicinities of 
Ivankov and Leonovka and the highways leading to Kiev. Misha 
too had his vigil to keep at the telephone writing down the 
chatter of the fatuous district bosses until he had a whole stack 
of notes piled up beside him. 

The district centre was alarmed. The bigwigs knew some¬ 
thing was up, but exactly what, was still unclear. They knew 
that Blitcha had gone silent, and that a large partisan force 
had broken into the Ivankov woods. Terror magnifies every¬ 
thing and in Ivankov there was already a panic. All the belter, 
ttudnev decided to engage the Kiev grouping outside Blitcha. 
Before that, liowever, the grouping had to be cut up into sever¬ 
al parts. Companies with mine layers were sent to the areas 
of Dymer, Darnitsa and Brovary on the Kiev side. 

The main task was to blow up the railway bridge across 
the Teterev; this was assigned to Kulbaka and some extra com¬ 
panies added to his force. The top command was given to 
Pavlovsky, with Panin as commissar. The task was an impor¬ 
tant one, but it had not been assigned to me and I felt quite 
cold and indifferent about it. I was interested more in Kiev. 

The companies of the First Battalion had taken part in the 
fighting at Kodra, and had captured the railw'ay crossing and 
bridge on the way to Blitcha; Kulbaka’s Second Battalion also 
had seen action at the lime. Now the defence of Blitcha was 
entrusted to the Third and Fourth Battalions. And inasmuch as 
the Third Battalion was holding the Ivankov side, it was also 
assigned to burn the bridge to inaugurate which the Ivankov 
authorities had needed so much cream. 

The commander of the Third Battalion (otherwise the 
Shalygin partisan detachment), Fedot Danilovich Matyushchen- 
ko, one-time collective farm chairman, then secretary of a dis¬ 
trict committee of the Communist Party, came to headquarters 
to complain acidly. He had found out that the bridge was built 
of unseasoned timber that would not burn easily, and that its 
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length was 148 metres* Matyushchenko asked for some incen« 
diary materials, or better still, explosives* Kovpak, however, 
had latterly become thrifty with explosives. The supply had 
not been replenished for there had been no planes for a long 
time and there obviously was still a great deal of work ahead. 

‘‘Straw. Matyushchenko, use straw!” he instructed the bat¬ 
talion commander. 

‘T know that myself. But what if it doesn’t catch fire?” 

“Well, ril give you another three dozen thermite charges.” 

“They won't kindle the wood.” 

“You’ll add straw!” 

“I can do that with matches!” 

For a long time the argument went on, each of the two 
wily Ukrainians trying to outargue the other, while Rudnev 
and Bazyma smiled and listened. 

“Let him have another crate of explosives, Sidor Artem¬ 
yevich!” 

The Old Man wheezed angrily: 

“All right. I’ll give you a crate. You’d better thank the 
commissar though. Myself I would never have given it.” 

Matyushchenko wore civilian clothes but he was an able 
soldier and a talented commander. Like all real men who have 
been introduced to warfare only in actual fighting, he did not 
know how to salute, his bearing was by no means military or 
formidable and he did not have an imperious voice, but he 
knew both the enemy and his own soldiers, and if he did not 
talk about the war, he knew how to fight. He was sturdy and 
short of stature, dark, with eyebrows arched like the wings of 
a bird of prey and a hooked nose, and his movements were 
slow and deliberate. 

He was about to leave, pleased at having obtained his ex¬ 
plosives, when I remembered that we were still carting along 
the German film which had already become a nuisance. I gave 
it to Fedot Danilovich, promising that it would burn better than 
the thermite charges. 
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Berezhnoi afforded us all a bit of entertainment that day* 
I sent him at the head of a reinforced platoon to reconnoitre 
the route we had covered^ with instructions to go as far as 
Kodra or until contact with the enemy and obtain full infor¬ 
mation on the fascists’ Korosten and Zhitomir groupings. From 
the road he was to send reports back by messenger, and the 
first of these came from the railway crossing where we had 
given it to the Alsatians. The report contained information on 
how the railway was guarded, how heavy the traffic was in 
both directions, and announced that toward evening the scouts 
would cross the railway, push on as far as the mine field we 
had passed in the course of the night, mine the road and then 
return. 

At the end of the report there was this postscript: 

also have the honour to report that scattered units of the 
Fifth Battalion (strength up to one squadron) are moving in the 
direction of your encampment, overcoming obstacles and dif¬ 
ficulties, under the tried and tested command of the bull Vaska. 
There is reason to believe that they will reach you by morning 
and report for duty. I suggest they be recommended for deco¬ 
ration.” 

^‘What’s this? What sort of ‘bull Vaska’?” the executive 
officer was displeased, “Probably a code of yours, you old long- 
beard? And what sort of decorations and for whom?” 

For a long time I fingered the report before I was certain 
it was no code message after all. Then, remembering the cattle 
we had abandoned on the mine field and recalling that we 
used to call the detachment’s herd the “fifth battalion,” I burst 
into loud laughter, 

Bazyma spat in disgust and turned bis back to me. 

When Pavlovsky came in we learned that Vaska. an un¬ 
usually clever and enduring animal with small malicious eyes, 
had indeed been among the cattle we had left behind and be¬ 
lieved destroyed. Vaska, incidentally, knew the regular herders 



apart from those doing fatigue duty, and was rather ruthless 
with the latter whom he evidently regarded as outsiders, making 
passes at them with his horns. The bullock liked Pavlovsky, 
probably because as soon as he appeared the herders would 
produce hay or straw or noisily drive the herd down to a water¬ 
ing place. The animal seemed to have fatliomed out by some 
bovine sense of his that Pavlovsky was the chief, and on seeing 
him the animal would come over, bellowing in a friendly way, 
tail swishing, and lower his head as if making ready to gore 
the man. “Now then, Vaska!’* Pavlovsky would say gently, 
whereupon the bull would drop on one knee and oiler his head 
for the supply chief to scralcli, which the latter would proceed 
to do while giving the herders a calling down for some omis¬ 
sion or other. When he did not notice the bullo<;k first, the 
animal would come up to him and prod him in the side or rub 
his back with one horn until it elicited the familiar “now then, 
Vaska!’’ 

I showed Berezhnoi’s repoit to Pavlovsky. 

“What did I tell you! Vaska’II bring them back all right. 
If be isn’t blown up on a mine himself, he’ll bring them in... 

True enough the cattle show^ed up on the forest side during 
the night. A sentry who first saw the dark mass coming up the 
road fired, and things would have ended badly for the cattle 
that had escaped the mines had not Vaska bellowed. 

When Berezhnoi returned the following day, he told us 
how he had run across the lierd of about a hundred animals 
following the tracks of the column. At the head of the herd 
had been Vaska. who was snifiing the road, his head stretched 
forward, gently lowing every now and then at the obedient fol¬ 
lowing behind. The bull really did lead the herd to Blilcha. 

This event helped us to solve a minor problem which had 
bothered Rudnev for some time. 

The trouble hinged around the fact that many of our parti¬ 
sans wore German outfits, which the detachment had already 
come to take for granted. Some of the more dashing fellows 
began to go too far, however, and you could see fighting men 



wearing enemy uniforms complete with shoulder straps, insig¬ 
nia of rank and decorations. This was quite an unnecessary 
and somewhat risky bit of swagger. It would have been possible 
to prohibit the wearing of all these trinkets by a simple order 
from above* but Rudnev did not want to do it that way. Instead 
he waited for a convenient opporlunitv to act. 

This opportunity was now at Ijand. When everybody had 
turned up at lu^adipiarlers the following morning we had an¬ 
other laiiirh over Va‘<ka’s performance and reread Berezhnors 
report; ‘Hherc is reason to believe that they will reaeh you by 
morning and report for duly. I sugges! they l»c recommended 
for decoration... 

"i suppose well have to decorate them,'* Bazvnu said, wip¬ 
ing the tears of laughter from his eyes. 

The commissar also laughed, then an idea seenu'd l(; ocf-iir 
lo him, and he called out: 

'"Oftioer of the day!” 

A man slepj)ed in from the next room. 

"•(lollecl all the Hillerilc decoralions, mosses and medals 
from the men.” 

*‘We\c a whole box of them in the guardhouse,” said Tu- 
tuchenko. 

IJudncv give him a meining h»ok and he did not pursue 
the point. 

‘'(larry out iny orders!” 

\ half an hour later the officer of the day was emptjiag out 
poeketfuls of Geiinan crosses and medals. I'liey were all passed 
on a long ribbon and given to Pavlovky. who forthwith went 
out and tied it around his favourite’s neck. 

The messenger lads did not lose lime in getting the new^s of 
Vaska’s decoration around tlie companies, and by noon there 
were a great many partisans on the village square rocking with 
laughter as they saw the bull. The latter, proudly shaking his 
head so that the string of decorations jingled, strode at the head 
of the ‘^fifth battalion” to the river. Everybody had a good 
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time and, most important of all, none of the young partisans 
cared any more to pin enemy decorations on themselves. 

The following several days in Blitcha were replete with the 
most diverse events, military, strategic and tactical, events with 
a bearing on reconnaissance and diversion, catching of spies, 
some of them simply funny and some tragicomic. 

In spite of the fact that the Germans attacked us twice, that 
there was fighting and l)Ioodshed, most of us nevertheless re¬ 
member Blitcha as something fresh, merry and gay. Perhaps 
this was the case because this was the real Ukraine, not the 
mixture of Polish-Byelorussian-Ukrainian influence which 
makes itself felt in the Polcsic, or aim[»ly because during these 
days spring came into its rights. The soil dried, the air was 
filled with the scent of buds and freshly ploughed soil, llie days 
were sunny, and a light dry breeze blew from the south. The sec¬ 
ond day of our slay in Pditclja the ice broke on llie Tetcrev, 
Korobov and 1 found ourselves quarters in a good tile- 
roofed cottage on a bluff overlooking the river where the ice 
loudly ground and crunched as it went downstream. By llte end 
of the day there was only finely crushed ice left. The first night 
Kovpak and Rudnev took a big risk. Most of our combat com¬ 
panies were sent out on missions, and only a small force was 
left to protect the supply train, headquarters and medical unit. 
That night Pavlovsky and Kulhaka were to blow up the rail¬ 
way bridge, Malyushchenko, the Ivankov bridge, and Pyatysh- 
kin, a bridge at Dymer. Reconnaissance parties were sent out 
in all directions, Zemlyanko was to cross over to the northern 
bank of the Teterev and scour the countryside along the river. 
Berezhnoi was ordered to retrace our trail to Kodra to find 
out whether the Germans were in pursuit. Had the Germans 
drawn up forces and mounted an attack the next day, things 
would have been unpleasant indeed for us. With most of the 
combat strength out, there were not enough forces left to hold 
defence positions around the village and behind our backs 
the river was breaking up. The usually cautious Kovpak took 
the chance, however, correctly counting on the simultaneous 



blows deiiveredi within a radius of more than one hundred 
kilometres to confuse the enemy for the time being. He made 
only one mistake: the Germans did probe us out at Blitcha, but 
that happened later, and the most dangerous day we spent in 
comparative quiet* 

Toward evening the companies began to return from their 
missions. The first to get back was Matyushchenko, who burned 
down the newly built Ivankov bridge and broke up the bridge- 
builders’ banquet. Later in the night Pavlovsky returned, also 
with success to report. The important Kiev-Kovel main line had 
been cut. Kulbaka’s battalion, which had taken up positions 
as a screening force on the Kiev side, had been bard pressed 
by the German units sent to the spot, but the bridge had gone 
up just the same. 

Kovpak. however, was in no hurry to move on that day, for 
Pyatyshkin who was operating in the vicinity of Kiev itself had 
not returned. 

The third day the Germans attacked us. This lime they de¬ 
livered their main blow at Matyushchenko’s battalion. The 
battalion received the initial impact of the thrust, dug in for 
defence, and then repulsed the fritzes, pressing them to the 
river. The Germans had to swim for it. 

When we left Blitcha many of the local people came with 
us, and later on we organized them into a sapper section. There 
was a good reason for it: the Blitcha people were hereditary 
raftsmen and boatmen who used lo run rafts down the Teterev 
and the Dnieper, I met them again after the war and they told 
me that all summer the cowherds had found German corpses 
in the riverside brush and willow-covered sandy islands where 
they had caught in the branches during floodtirae. When the 
water level dropped they were left high and dry in the trees 
and bushes, monstrous, ghastly fruits of war. 

The sun poured down during the day, at night the stars 
sparkled in the sky, and just before dawn the slight spring frost 
put in its playful touch. Accordions played and all night long 
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the village girls chattered, sang and giggled Spring had come 
into its own. 

At headquarters we did not attach particular importance 
to Matyushchenko^s combat performance, but the very next 
morning we realized how great our danger would have been if 
he had not stood his ground and we had been compelled to 
retreat beyond the Teterev. On the northern side of the river 
opposite Blitcha was a large stretch of floodland a good kilo- 
metre in width reaching all the wav to the forest’s edge. Now 
during the night a group of Matvushchenko’s scouts who had 
been sent to Ivankov two days before found on its return that 
the ice thev had crossed over on had gone and there was an 
expanse of water in front of them. There was no bridge, so 
they headed for the spot opposite Blitcha, hoping to be able 
to get across somehow from there. Approaching the river at 
dawn they planned to hail a boat from the village. The owner 
of the house I stayed in took them for Germans and called me 
out. It was misty and I could only make out a file of men ap¬ 
proaching the village. We set up machine euns in case of need, 
but I gave orders to open fire only when “the enemy” reached 
the river’s edge. By the time they had negotiated the floodland 
strip, avoiding the innumerable depressions full of spring 
water, it was broad daylight, and the machine gunners rec¬ 
ognized them as our own men. My host was no less embar¬ 
rassed by his mistake than I was by mine. Now this reconnais¬ 
sance party brought the news that the day before a large force 
of Germans had dug in at the forest’s edge evidently expecting 
the units attacking from the south to force us to fall back across 
the river. If they had managed to press us against the river 
we would have been in a tight spot indeed. The scouts brought 
along a prisoner. He turned out to be a policeman, but he too 
had seen the German troops. I had only begun questioning 
him when Kovpak walked into the cottage. I felt embarrassed 
before the commander for having fallen prey to panic, but 
as soon as Kovpak heard about the ambuscade laid the day 
before, he turned serious and nodded to me: 
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^^ood that you had the machine guns placed on the shore. 
We’ll have to send some more there.” 

I felt better. 

Kovpak himself began questioning the polizei. The latter 
understood all the questions in his own way and kept on re¬ 
peating over and over again that he had been enlisted in the 
police by force and told the usual sob-story of backbonelcss 
offenders who are caught red-handed. 

“You never mind your tribulations but tell me how many 
Germans there are In the woods and what they’re doing,” Kov¬ 
pak snapped, threatening the polizei with his riding whip. The 
latter immediately began twalking clearly, briefly and cohe¬ 
rently* 

There evidently were close to a battalion of German troops. 
Now they launched an allaek from the north, but in a very 
ridiculous way. They came on over open terrain, which was 
even more foolish since our bank was higher than theirs. Either 
they had no connection with the units advancing from the south, 
or they did not know that the ice had gone in the river, but 
whichever it was, they were completely exposed to our view. 
We easily put them to flight. On Matyiishchenko’s side they 
tried to mount another attack, but with no particular verve. 
Probably these units knew the fate that had overtaken their 
predecessors the day before and did not try to butt their heads 
against the wall, preferring instead to keen up machine-gun 
fire from a good distance and to send one or two mortar shells 
into the village at random. 

Wc stayed several days at Blilcha. where Mogila’s detach¬ 
ment found us. They decided to join us for the time being. The 
weather held clear and sunny, green shoots came up from the 
soil and the buds swelled on the trees. While in the village I 
resumed photographing, which I had hardly had an opportunity 
to do earlier that spring. During the days I had been busy 
with my intelligence duties, and at night I had led the column 
eastward, toward Kiev. Besides, I could not get accustomed to 
my latest responsibility, that of signing execution orders. In 



BUtcha all that changed* however. Tiie bright* sunny days drove 
the thought of death from my mind for the time being* for 
this was a time when death seemed impossible in spite of the 
fact that now that we were approaching Kiev we saw action 
daily and that so many were perishing around me. Kovpak and 
Rudnev never doubted that the operation could be anything but 
successful. 

Kovpak summoned the Blitcha river pilots and raftsmen and 
asked them: 

‘‘How many hours will you need to build a bridge across 
the river?” 

Sturdy, round-faced Yakovenko replied with another ques¬ 
tion: 

“What do you want to lake across?” 

“The carts, and guns... 

“Will there be tanks?” Yakovenko asked in a businesslike 
fashion. 

“Tanks?” Kovpak said, seriously, then winked at me, “The 
tanks will cross at another point.” 

“In that case—five hours.” 

“See you don’t make any mistake. For mistakes like that 
we kick people in the....” 

“I know.” 

All the menfolk of the village went clown to the river front 
where there were stacks of pine whicli had been prepart'd for 
rafting before the war. Working smoothly they began to pul 
together a raft seventy-five metres long, and by evening the 
bridge was ready. It was not yet twilight when we started to 
cross. The Teterev left behind, we struck northward, away from 
Kiev toward the Ovnich forests. We had with us Mogila’s de¬ 
tachment, called a separate company now; only Marusya, the 
underground worker, left the column to turn onto a forest road 
branching off to the right when we had proceeded for about 
three kilometres. She was headed for Ivankov on a mission 
from Kovpak and Mogila to get in touch with the resistance 
underground which had its contacts and headquarters in Kiev. 
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1 rode alongside her for a few minutes up the road and then 
pulled up my horse. 

“Do you know, Marusya, that if there had been no mines 
that time I should have shot you as an agent provocateur?” 

She laid her hand on my horse’s neck. 

“1 know....” 

“You weren't afraid?” 

“No. 1 know that sooner or later one is bound to die in 
this work.” 

“Why die?” 

Without answering my question, she went on pensively: 

“Only I would not like to die at the hands of our own. 
I’d rather it was an enemy bullet.... Good-bye....” 

She clasped my hand, and then set off at a quick pace down 
the road. 

1 looked after her for several moments more. Then I turned 
around and galloped to overtake the advancing column. 


XXIX 

After leaving Blitcha, we marched northward for several 
days. We crossed the Uzh River, which fully lived up to its 
name.* It flows through absolutely flat country between steep 
hanks, and if it were not for the interminable succession of 
bends in which the flood waters gurgled one might have taken 
it for a man-made canal. This was the northern part of the 
Kiev area, sandy in the main and covered with low, rolling 
dunes, no longer subject to the action of the wind overgrown 
as they were with a young growth of fir and prickly weeds 
that thrive on sandy soil. Here and there were bogs and woods. 
There were no large rivers in these parts, and no important 
highways, with the exception of one neglected road from Cher¬ 
nigov to Ovruch, Yelsk and Mozyr. The only railway linking 

* Vdi is Russian for grass, or ringed, snake. 
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these towns was not in operation, for the bridges across the 
Dnieper and the Pripyat had been blown up at the very begin* 
ning of the war« 

While reconnoitring on the approaches to the Uzh 1 more 
and more often heard the local old-timers refer to Toisty Lea/ 
After we had met Mogila's detachment I added, on Rudnev^s 
suggestion, the task of ascertaining whether there were parti¬ 
sans operating in these parts to the routine lines of investiga¬ 
tion our intelligence pursued. When asked on this score, nearly 
all the local inhabitants gave the one and the same answer: 

*‘Oh yes, they say there are partisans in Toisty Les beyond 
Shepelichi.’* 

It made sense of course. Wherever there was a forest, and 
a thick one to boot, there were bound to be partisans. Only 
later did I discover that Toisty Les was only a village, and that 
it stood in the middle of wide open fields. Near it were the 
villages of Tonky Les and Dolgy Les*’^ and many others. 

True enough, dense forests did begin near Toisty Les and 
Tonky Les; these wooded tracts extended lo the north and 
east from the Pripyat and the town of Mozyr and Baranovichi. 
We reached these parts at the end of March, and settling down 
on the southern fringes of the wooded country, occupied the 
surrounding villages. Pavlovsky, who was aching to get into 
action, begged three companies from the command for a ‘‘sup¬ 
ply operation,” and raiding the district town of Bolshiye Shepp- 
lichi, seized stores of flour, oats, tobacco and salt there. 

The weather was improving steadily, and every now and 
then we stopped over for a daytime bivouac in the forest in¬ 
stead of entering some village. During one such daytime halt I 
wandered in the vicinity of the camp and hit upon a forest 
glade, where, although there was still some snow left in the 
low spots, the sandy hilltops were bare and dry and the green 
shoots of grass were already peeping up here and there. 

* “Thick Forest** 

** “Fine Forest” and *‘Long Forest*’ 
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The feeling of disappointxnem which had haunted me for 
the past several days and a notion that we had not done our 
duty to the fullest extent irritated me. In the distance the biv¬ 
ouac was humming like a beehive. The men’s singing, softened 
by the forest aisles, had a particularly harmonious and melo¬ 
dious though a bit melancholy ring to it. I walked across the 
glade and as 1 went the singing grew fainter. Suddenly I heard 
somel)ody moving in the underbrush to my right, and then a 
man’s loud voice. It was Volodya Zebolov reciting poetry as 
he usually did w'hen alone. A few minutes later Rudnev came 
into sight. For some time he walked nervously up and down 
the glade, pulling at his moustache, and then, hearing Zebo- 
lov’s voice, walked over to him. Volodya did not see him and 
went on, gesticulating wildly: 

Hi, listen! 

comrades heirs and descendants, 
to an agitator, 

loud'Spcakcr-in-chief ! 

“What’s the noise about?*' the commissar said. 

Zebolov smiled. 

“Just thinking about life, Comrade Commissar. How many 
men are there in the Soviet Union?” 

“A lot, Volodya, a lot...” 

“I was thinking that if every al)le-bodied man killed one 
German... 

“How do you mean, at once, all in one day?” the com¬ 
missar smiled. 

“Not necessarily in one day, l»ul within the immediate future 
anyway.” 

“And who’s going to make the shells and bullets?” 

Volodya was silent. 

“Look here, friend, the French estimated during tbe last 
war that there were eighty-two men working behind the lines 
for every soldier in the trenches.” 



‘‘Eighty4wo?” the armless soldier said with a note of sur* 
prise in his voice. 

The commissar sat down ne.\t to him and laid his hand 
on his knee. 

“That’s how it is, brother. We have somewhat less than 
one hundred million males, from which you have to subtract 
the old men and youngsters and those who are making muni¬ 
tions. .. 

“I see all that, but it would have some effect if ever) 
healthy man killed a German, one German at least, wouldn’t 
it? At least those who aren't making shells or bullets.” 

“You’re bloodthirsty, aren't you? Have pity on tlie Ger¬ 
mans at least. ... If everyone killed a German the war would 
be over in a day.” 

“That’s what I meant.” 

Neither said a word for a while. At length the slleine was 
broken by Rudnev, wlio, brudiing aside the shadow of anxiety 
that latterly had so frequently darkened his handsome features, 
turned to Volodya: 

“Which do you think is eaMer. to fight or to go through the 
war in the rear?” 

“Depends on the person,” 

“Well, let us say, for an honest man who isn’t a coward.’* 

“I don’t know.” 

“It seems to me that during a war it is the easiest of all 
for a man with a clear conscience to be at the front....” 

“Go on! Somebody’ll have to take care of loving the coun¬ 
try,” Volodya smiled wryly. 

Rudnev went on as if he had not heard the other: 

“Of inanimate things glass suffers the most from war, of 
animals, horses, and of human beings, the women and the 
workers in the rear. Take these eighty-two persons working for 
each of us....” 

“Comrade Commissar, any scoundrel in the rear... Vo¬ 
lodya’s outburst faltered. 

“Scoundrel? Maybe there are scoundrels. But take a mother 
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with three or five hungry children who works from early mor¬ 
ning till late at night making ammunition for you, or baking 
bread, or sewing a tunic for you—she is a hero before whom 
you ought to kneel in homage, Volodya.... No military hero¬ 
ism you can display can be greater than hers. What, after all, 
do our military exploits consist of? You learn not to fear death, 
get accustomed to the thought that you may be killed, and learn 
to bear the pain of wounds—and that makes you a hero. Your 
conscience is clear. ou are a soldier, a defender of the coun¬ 
try, and the whole nation looks up to you, and even if you 
retreated to the Volga the country would keep on making am¬ 
munition for you, the scientists would work for >ou and the 
old women would pray for your safety. .. 

*'1 need their prayer, don’t 1?” 

‘’Whether you need them or not, that’s how things are... . 
If only it weren’t necessary ever to go to war, to maintain 
armies that cost so much and to spend gold on awards to 
heroes ,.. and if only lh<? bravest of all men were divers and 
—inilitiaraeii!*’ 

Volodya was grimly silent, 

“I always feel rather guilty before the people in the rear,” 
eontinued Rudnev after a long pause. 

“You feci guilty, Comrade Commissar! Semyon Vasilye¬ 
vich! Don’t make fun of me!” 

Tears glistened in Zebolov’s eyes. 

“I am not making fun of you, Volodya, soldier of mine! * 
Rudnev said in a low, sad tone. He stood up, leaning his shoulder 
against an ancient pine, and looked at the handless tommy 
gunner. 

1 slipped aside quietly. Though ashamed for having inad¬ 
vertently been an eavesdropper, I was glad I had heard the 
conversation and pained that not all who were called upon to 
command men in action were like Rudnev. I thought to myself: 
“That is what those who hold thousands of human lives in 
their hands should be like... 





XXX 


On the second day of our halt near Dolgy Les I discovered 
a large stretch of meadov^r that could do for a landing field. 
The sandy soil had already dried and the ground was firm. 
One circumstance, however, worried me: next to the meadow 
there were stone quarries, deep pits blasted with dynanule, 
and if the pilot made a slip and brought his plane down not 
exactly in tlie place indicated by the signal fires, there would 
be nothing left of the aircraft. Kovpak, as always in cases like 
this, was resolute, ordering the field to be prepared to receive 
planes and himself radioing the bearings to our front-line com¬ 
mand. Worried because of the stone quarries, however, I col¬ 
lected all the electric torches with red and green slides that 
were available and posted signallers all around the field to 
make sure that its bounds weie clearly indicated. The strip 
was slightly inclined to one side and sort of smallish, but a 
good one for all that. 

We were not at all sure that the planes would come the 
very first night, but to have an easy conscience we nevertheless 
lit the signal fires about an hour after nightfall. The Sixth 
Company, which had already had some training in this busi¬ 
ness, was on duty. The endless conversations around the fires 
had not yet had time to get started when we heard the roar of 
aircraft engines. 

“It’s impossible that they should come the first night, and 
so early too!” declared Major Degtev, the company com¬ 
mander. 

“A German going by,” observed Deyanov, yawning. 

“And in passing he’ll toss you a half-tonner,” a voice came 
from the darkness. 

“Listen,” whispered Deyanov, craning his neck as he lis¬ 
tened. “He’s turning around.” 

One after another shadows began slipping away from the 
fires and disappearing in the darkness. 

The men of the Sixth, which was not a particularly hard- 
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fighting outfit, had been treated to bombs during their airfield 
vigils more than once before this. 

The plane circled overhead and returning for another run 
over the forest began to lose altitude. 

“Douse the fires!” Major Degtev commanded. 

There was hardly anyone around the fires now. One or 
two of the more daring tried to carry out the order, but they 
only managed to fan the flames higher and release geysers of 
sparks by moving the huge burning logs. 

The plane was coming down sharply, almost in a dive, 
headed straight for the fires. 

“Why is it so quiet?” I thought, ready to plunge into the 
nearest quarry pit where there was less danger from the splin¬ 
ters. Just then the pilot cut the engines and switched on his 
landing lights, and the machine was now nearly there. There 
was no doubt about it now: it was a Douglas. It was bound, 
though, to skim over the fires and inspci’l the landing field 
first, and by the time it got around for the landing run I was 
sure I’d manage to get the scattered men together again. 

“We’ve got to light up the quarry pits and fire two white 
flares,” I thought, and shouted: “Everybody to his station!” As 
1 ran out on the field the plane was approaching the first signal 
fire. Suddenly I realized that as soon as it had cleared the fire, 
the plane touched ground, bouncing hard the first time and 
less the second; then the pilot applied his brakes and the en¬ 
gines roared again. While I stood there in amazement the 
plane was coming directly at me, slowing down. We hadn’t had 
the time to fire a red warning rocket (and if we had, it would 
have been too late anyway), when the aircraft came to a stop 
some twenty metres or so from me. After a few seconds’ pause, 
it began turning around in a businesslike fashion and taxied 
toward the fire farthest out in order to clear the landing strip. 

“Lunts! Strike me dead if it isn’t Lunts!” Kovpak’s tri¬ 
umphant voice came from bdiind me. He had been lying on 
the ground on his Hungarian coat. I had not noticed him un¬ 
til now. 



^^Looks like it,” I said as I ran toward the plane. The en- 
gines were dead now and men in fur flying suits were climbing 
down from the cabin. It really was Limts. 

The first wave of excitement over, greetings were exchanged 
and Kovpak warmly shook Lunls’ hand, after which he led the 
flyer aside evidently so that his subordinates should not hear 
what was said. 

“Did you land the plane vourself?” 

“I did.” 

“Why didn’t you look the field over first?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“All flyers see where they’re going first and only then... .” 

“You can’t see anything anyway. It’s all done only to salve 
your conscience....” 

“You mean a flyer can't see his doom no matter how hard 
he looks?” 

“Right. Besides we agreed with you that once you send us 
a radio message it means that the plane can he brought 
down... 

Kovpak did not reply. Just then Kudnev came up. 

“Semyon Vasilyevich, (’omrade Liints flew in.” 

“So I see! A good landing, ("omrade. Only it was very 
unexpected... 

“I trusted in you. That’s what we agreefl upon. In any case 
you have to land blind at night.” 

“Trust is a great thing. Y’^ou want to feel the shoulder of 
your comrade next to you v/hen you’re getting ready to go into 
the attack.. . 

“That’s how it’s in the infantry, Semyon! Now, the air force 
is just like the cavalry or the marines. That’s the way it was 
in the first war.” 

“In this war things are different. Comrade Kovpak,” Lunls 
replied with a serious mien. 

“Yes, you do w^ant to feel the elbow of your comrade next 
to you,” I used to think afterwards every time I recalled the 
way Lunts brought his plane down that night* 
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The, next day the Germans mounted an attack. Either they 
were roused by Pavlovsky’s ‘‘supply operation’’ or they got 
wind of the plane landing in the steppe, but whichever it was, 
the fact remains that several German companies sent in by 
truck from Chernobyl and Ovruch moved against the villages 
we were occup>ing. We engaged them. It was necessary to hold 
the airfield for another night at least, for Lunts had flown in 
only to reconnoitre and he |)roniised that three planes would 
come today. That meant that some fifty of our wounded would 
be able to return to the Mainland. True, the day’s fighting re¬ 
sulted in enough casualties to fill another plane, but we held 
the airfield nevertheless. 

The last plane took along Korobov who was returning to 
Moscow. I was sorr) to see this intrepid correspondent go, but 
I realized very well that he could do nothing more with us.... 
What good would it do anyone if he were to lose his life w^hile 
with us? Many of us may perish, but he at least will be able 
to write about us. 

“Take caie of yourself, L>osha.” 

“Why the gloom, Petrovich?” he asked sjmpatbelically. 

“For no good reason. •. 

“Want to go to Moscow?” 

“Of course I do. But that’s not what's bothering me now.... 
You know, it’s a bit sad.... Supposing the scythesman gets you 
and )ou’re laid aw^av in a lowdy tomb unhonoured and un¬ 
sung. .., We deserve something better than that... 

“Forget it, everything will be all right.” 

“Don’t forget the letter.” 

“I’ll see your family in the morning, and I’ll kiss your son 
for you... 

Tracer bullets left their tracks in the starry sky in the dis¬ 
tance. That was an exchange of fire between the German for¬ 
ward elements and our defences* 

, “Do you think Lunts will manage to climb high enough?” 
I asked Korobov, 
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“Of course not. We’ll slip through in low-level llight. They 
won’t have the time to get us/^ 

Both of us fell silent. I was tliinking about our dreams and 
the plan Korobov was taking to Moscow with him. 

My heart was heavy when I shook his hand as he was board¬ 
ing the plane, and I turned away. 

“VtTiat’s the matter with you, Petrovich?” 

“Well, you know, Lyosha! You sec it would be a pity if 
‘not a tale be told about us.’ ” 

The engines roared. The Pravda correspondent disappeared 
inside the plane. The blast sent me staggering to one side. 

Raising a cloud of dust. Lunts’ plane sped eastward skim¬ 
ming the ground. 

A minute later the sky in the direction the aii craft had taken 
was stitched with fiery threads. 

We stood there in uneasy anlicij)alion of an explosion and 
the flash of flames breaking out in the night sky. 

The play of tracer I)ullcls ended, llie stars blazed in the 
sky, and silence settled over the land. 

“They made it,” Kovpak said in a low voice. After listening 
for a few more moments he glanced at the luminous dial of his 
wrist watch. “You may remove the outposts and sentries,” he 
said. 

In another moment the messengers were on their way in all 
directions with the corresponding orders issued hy Bazyma, 
marched into the forests. 


XXXI 

Life in the forest lost its appeal for me. The intrepidity of 
Kovpak’s partisans which only a half a year ago had thrilled 
and fascinated me had now become routine, and the commis¬ 
sar’s caution seemed superfluous. Everything pointed to the fact 
that the command considered the raid at an end and was search¬ 
ing for a place to set up another aerodrome. 
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To the east of us was the Pripyat, to the west, Ovruch, the 
railway line to Mozyr and endless forests and swamps now 
purged of Germans and the police. The partisans were in con* 
trol for liundreds of kilometres around. 

Detachments and formations under Saburov, Malikov, Beg* 
ma and other paitiaan leaders had established their own order 
in these parts. The raid just overshifted the boundaries of par¬ 
tisan-controlled territory further out, for Kovpak’s force cov¬ 
ered a route some 150-200 kilometres beyond the old confines of 
Partisan Land. It passed through regions that were ripe for par¬ 
tisan activity. Rumours, underground organizations and pop¬ 
ular sympathy had prepared the ground. But until we arrived 
there had been no open action. There had been sporadic recon¬ 
naissance and sabotage sorties on the part of the partisan forces 
in the forests, but they had all been carried out stealthily and 
under cover of darkness only. \^ilh the exception of Mogila’s 
detachment, there had been no active partisan units in the area 
at all, and until it contacted Kovpak even this ‘"freelance” de¬ 
tachment operated in the Kiev area simply because misfortune 
or the geographical confusion of war had placed it there. Now 
it was advancing with us as a separate company. Somewhere 
closer to the mother of Russian towns, in Dymer or Pushche- 
Voditsa worked Communists and Young Communists, who main¬ 
tained contact witli Mogila through Ivankov. That is why Ma- 
rusva, who put us in touch wnth Mogila^s detachment and 
warned us of the mine fields, had gone to Ivankov. 

Advancing from Dolgy Les the night after Lunts* depar¬ 
ture, we crossed the Gomel-Ovruch road, beyond which began 
Polesie. For some reason the road was guarded; armoured cars 
patrolled it by day and garrisons up to a company strong were 
stationed in the larger inhabited points. This puzzled me. The 
road had no significance since the bridge across the Pripyat 
had been completely wrecked by our troops when they retreated 
in 194L and the Germans appeared to be making no attempt 
to repair the bridge or build pontoons. The road ran from 
Ovruch to the Pripyat and broke oflF abruptly at the village of 
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Dovlyad). It was overgrown with grass and weeds and looked 
more like a country lane than a modern highway. 

Why then was it so well guarded? I wondered. 

We stopped at Mukhoyedy, a large village about twelve 
kilometres north of the highway. To make sure that we were 
in no danger from attack, I immediately sent out scouts to re¬ 
connoitre the neighbourhood. I also sent a detail on a long- 
range mission over to the Pripyat for I wanted to discovei 
the reason for the strange behaviour of the Germans on 
the highway. But the scouts did not get more than halfway 
to Ovruch before they turned back with two of their number 
wounded. 

To Dovlyady I sent Anton Petrovu'h Zemlyanko. Though 
a junior medical practitioner by profession, he had declined 
to work in his own line and was commander of a recomiais- 
sance section in Lieutenant Gaponenko’s platoon (Volodya 
Lapin was commander of the second scclion). 4nlon JVlro- 
vich, as Zemlyanko wa»» called by his comrades, had a keen, 
searching mind, a gift for oliservation and a remarkalde capae* 
Jlv for silence. At first I had tried to elicit iufoimalion from 
him in the usual mannci. The other scouts would come to me 
straight from their assignment and report at once everything 
of interest they had managed to learn. I would take notes as 
they spoke and put que^tions to them. Later, after they had 
rested, the scouts would write out their reports. Anton Petro¬ 
vich was not much good at making reports. He spoke mainly 
in monosyllables and at first created the impression of one 
who had failed in his assignment. It was not until I got to 
know him better that I realized that his tersely worded reports 
represented the fruit of much effort and were more reliable 
than the long-winded accounts volunteered by the more garru¬ 
lous scouts. Often when they did not succeed in observing any¬ 
thing themselves, the scouts got their information from the 
local population. Of course information of this type was also 
valuable, but it served rather as a basis for reconnaissance 
and did not offer those salient features in. the portrait of the 



enemy which a commander needs to plan his operations. For 
this absolute accuracy was required, the facts and a proper 
interpretation of them. Anton Petrovich possessed the knack 
of ferreting out the facts but they had to be literally dragged 
out of him. 

After a while I discovered the way to handle him. 

Usually on returning from a mission he would pause out¬ 
side my quarters to dismiss his men and I would hear him 
say: “Fll drop in.,..” This evidently was followed by a ges¬ 
ture indicating where, and for how long he intended to “drop 
in.” A mere hint was sufficient for the scouts to understand him. 

Then he would knock at my door and standing on the 
threshold of the cottage draw himself up and salute. Pointing 
to the dial of the huge pocket watch he wore on his wrist he 
would indicate that he had returned from his assignment on 
time. Then he would cough. Sometimes the cough expressed 
satisfaction, sometimes embarrassment, sometimes it sounded 
like a query. I was already accurtomed to this and would hand 
him a clean sheet of paper without a word. Zemlyanko would 
sit down by the lamp and begin to write. His reports were not 
written in the regulation form which usually began: “I hereby 
report that in fulfilment of your assignment the scouting detail 
reached ..etc., etc. 

Anton Petrovich divided his report into several sections, 
the first of which was headed: ‘‘I saw.” Under this heading 
came the hard facts, figures and enumerations. And you could 
be absolutely certain that he really had seen all this with his 
oAvn eyes. Besides, he knew how to use his eyes. Section No. 2, 
headed believe,” consisted of a brief summary of conclusions 
drawn from the first; if troop movements were in question, he 
indicated the most probable destinations and appended esli* 
mates of time: if enemy fortification structures were concerned, 
he would indicate their purpose, etc. The third section was 
completely informal. “The boys report,” it was entitled and 
here in a few terse sentences would be set forth information, 
elicited by questioning local inhabitants, foresters, and others; 
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this part of the work was done by his men (the more important 
reconnaissance Anton Petrovich undertook himself) and on 
their way back from an assignment they would recount all the 
rumours, bits of gossip and old men's conclusions they had 
picked up—a scout must know and understand all this as well 
—and at the same time share with him the bread, fatback or 
cucumbers the villagers had pressed on them. 

On his return from Dovlyady Anton Petrovich came in to 
me in the usual manner. 

‘^Back ... from the Pripyat," he said. This time there was 
no pointing to his watch dial. It was not my custom to set any 
definite time limits for long-range missions; I merely told the 
scouts how many days they could spend on the job and where 
they should report when they returned. ZemI>anko had been 
given three days. He had turned up two days late. 

‘‘What kept you, Anton Petrovich?” I asked him as I hand¬ 
ed him a sheet of paper for his report. 

“Crossed the river.” 

“What for?” 

“To find out. The road . .. whether it’s sruarded on that 
side.” 

“Well?” 

“It isn’t... 

“That’s interesting... 

“Very....” 

“Then the road is guarded only as far as the river?” 

“That’s right,” 

Surprised at this unusual loquacity on Anton Petrovich’s 
part I waited patiently for him to continue. 

“Walked a bit along the hank. Upstream.” 

“How far?” 

“To Yurovich....” 

I glanced at the map. It was a good thirty-five kilometres 
to Yurovich in a straight line. Some seventy kilometres both 
ways. Now I understood why Zemlyanko was late. I waited for 
him to continue but his unusual flow of words had stopped. 
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Seating himself beside the lamp he was busily writing. I glanced 
over his shoulder. 

‘7 sao;/’ he wrote and, after a brief pause, added; 
self. Germans not building bridge at Dovlyady. Not even bring¬ 
ing up timber. Road heavily guarded. Patrolled every two 
hours. Armoured car cruises twice a day. Went up the river. 
Work going on everywhere. Buoys have been installed^ old ones 
painted over. All buoykeepers and river pilots registered and 
issued rations, Pwo poods a month.*' 

“Could they possibly be preparing for navigation?” 

He glanced up at me and bent over his paper again: 

‘7 believe: Navigation will start on the Pripyat within a 
week .... And possibly on the Dnieper... 

As soon as Zemlyanko had completed his report I took it 
io the command. Kudnev read it in silence and handed it to 
Kovpak. Much to my surprise Kovpak was much interested in 
the possibilit) of striking at the Germ ins on the river. 

I was ordered to send out scouts immediately to verify the 
information, and while I was carrying out these instructions 
the ( ommanders commenced to work out a plan of action. When 
I returned, 1 found Kovpak. Kudnev and Bazyma bending over 
a large-scale map of unusual dimensions. The whole of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Poland lay spread out before them 
on the table. Scrutinizing the blue veins of the Vistula, West¬ 
ern Bug, Pripyat and Dnieper rivers, I got an idea of what 
Kudnev and Kovpak were planning and realized what an im¬ 
portant discovery Anton Petrovich had made. We were located 
in the vicinity of river communication lines connecting the 
Vistula with the Dnieper, the Black Sea with the Baltic, the 
Ukraine with Poland and East Prussia. The Dnieper-Bug canal 
had long been in existence and from the map it was clear that 
flotillas of river boats and barges carrying cargoes, troops, 
grain and ammunition could sail from the Vistula through the 
Bug to Brest and thence via the canal along the Pina River to 
Pinsk and further on down the Pripyat to the Dnieper. If Zem- 
lyankoV information w^as correct—and we did not doubt, that 
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it was—^the Hitlerite commandl was planning to restore this 
waterway which was capable of transporting hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of tons of cargo from Germany and Poland to tlie cen¬ 
tral and southern sectors of the front. By this time the front 
had moved across the Don and the Donets and had reached 
the Desna, forming a bulge at Kursk that pressed against the 
Dnieper basin. The idea of upsetting the enemy’s navigation 
plans appealed vastly to Kovpak. With boyish enthusiasm he 
proceeded to put forward one project after another while Ba- 
zyma measured the distances on tlie map, estimated the width 
of the rivers and the height of their banks. 

Three days later scouts came back with confirmation of 
Anton Petrovich’s report and we prepared forthwith to move 
east. It was decided to cross the Pripyat and strike at the enemy 
from the left bank which was sleeper than the right 

Just before we left Mukhoyedy news c'amc through Mo- 
gila’s contact men of the dealli in the Ivankov Gestapo of our 
underground worker Marusya. She had been l)etra)ed by trai¬ 
tors after she had carried out her assignment and was cauglil 
as she was leaving the town bound for Tolsty Les. She was 
kept in prison for two days and on the third they hanged her 
on the town square. The messenger told us how they had 
brought her, maimed and bleeding, onto the square where the 
local inhabitants had been driven to witness the execution. She 
barely had the strength to walk. Her face and hands were 
bruised and bleeding, her clothing lorn to shreds. A sack with 
a hole slit through it for her head had been thrust atop of her 
thill body. The sack loo was stained with blood. 1'hough she 
moved with difficulty, when she was taken out and placed on 
the truck she seized the rope with her hand and shouted: ‘‘Long 
live the partisans! Death to the German invaders!” and then 
slipped the noose over her head herself. Although no one knew 
what had taken place in the Gestapo dungeon, we were certain 
that she had not betrayed her comrades. 

They had beaten her, tortured her, but she had kept silent. 
The Gestapo prison walls alone know what staunchness and 



heroism this simple woman and mother displayed* She has re* 
mained in my memory as the sister and mother of the Chere* 
mushkins, the Semenistys, the Mtidrys and Shishovs. 

Women were not made to* be soldiers and it is in the he* 
haviour of our women fighters that our moral superiority over 
the enemy is particularly evident. Few women like Marusya 
survived the war; and we who have survived are too often apt 
to forget them, the dead. People have such short memories.... 

Another woman joined our ranks in Mukhoyedy. Her name 
was Alexandra Karpovna. 1 first became aware of her presence 
when, on dropping in one day to visit Gaponenko's men, I noted 
the tidiness of the scouts’ dwelling. Gaponenko, Zebolov and 
Zemlyanko were seated at the table reading when I entered, 
and in general the men seemed to be on llieir best behaviour. 

After a while I left them. Zebolov came outside with me. 

‘"Seen the mistress? ’ he asked, and there was a note of 
excited admiration in his voice that surprised me. 

‘"She’s some woman, that one. Got a tongue as sharp as 
a razor blade. The men are so scared of her they’ve slopped 
swearing.” 

*‘Go on!” 

*‘Yes. You saw them. They sit there quietly reading books. 
Just like a club.” 

“How did she do it?” I marvelled. I had seen the “mis¬ 
tress,” a woman of about 28, black-browed, with a long face and 
of angular, rather masculine build. You could not call her 
pretty, nor could you imagine her gentle or playful. 

“I dunno! She just has to give them a look and the boys 
pipe down at once and if she as much as shakes her head they’re 
ready to fall through the earth with shame.” 

The next time I encountered Alexandra Karpovna was at 
headquarters a few days before we set out for the Pripyat. 

“I want to join the partisans,” she said, addressing Bazyma. 

“Hey there, whiskers, this is right in your basket,” said the 
executive officer winking in my direction for some unknown 
reason. I was annoyed by Bazyma’s misplaced levity. 
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The woman came over to my table and, clicking her high 
heels in military fashion and with her hands straight at her 
sides, repeated her request, fixing me with her grave black 
eyes. There was nothing extraordinary about her voice but the 
words fell from her lips as though she were chipping them 
off the block of ice that was her soul. Her nose was straight but 
large and plain, her mouth and her tighlly pressed lips indi¬ 
cated character. The thick black brows that met over the bridge 
of her nose described a high arch on her low forehead. But 
strongest of all were her e>cs, stubborn, hard, cold and, I be¬ 
lieved, honest.... 

Shrinking a little under that glance. I asked: 

“In what capacity would you like to serve as a partisan?” 

Bazyma coughed significantly. Of late he had been trying 
my patience sorely by hinting broadly at the advent of spring 
and at the alleged heightened inU^rest of the opposite sex in 
iny beard. The woman raised one evebrow inquiringly. 

“In the kitchen or in the anihulance service?” I barktxi. 

“Neither. I want to be a scout,” she said calmly and her 
words seemed to sling like a whiplash. 

“Oho,” said Bazyma and went out, leaving us alone. 

I proceeded rapidly to fire the standard questions at her. 
Her name was Alexandra Karpovna, she was 29 years of age, 
a Byelorussian by nalionalily, non-I^arty, a schoolteacher willi 
a college education. Her husband was al the front, her daughter 
lived with her mother near Minsk. 

“And what do you think you can do as a scout?” 

“That is for you to decide. I can only say that 1 shall do 
everything I am ordered to do... 

“But the work is dangerous and you have no experience.” 

“I could go to Ovruch. I have some acquaintances among 
the Slovak oflScers there.” 

“How come?” 

“They were billeted with us. I made a point of making 
friends with tiiem.” 

“Why?” 
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^'1 was certain that sooner or later the partisans would come. 
\nd many of the Slovaks are sympathetic/' 

‘’When could you go to Ovruch?” 

^‘Tomorrow if you like... /' 

That suited me perfectly. Attempts to penetrate into Ovruch 
proper had so far been unsuccessful, but the scouts roaming the 
town's environs could easily check up on the schoolteacher if 
she happened to be lying. In this way I would be killing two 
birds with one stone. 

“Very well. You will go tomorrow. We shall continue our 
talk when you return/' 

“Checking up on me?” she suddenly demanded point-blank. 

For the first time since I began working in intelligence I 
was at a loss for an answer. 

“Very good,” she said. “You arc doing the right thing. I 
don't mind," and with a firm, masculine handshake, she strode 
out. 

I fell rather awkward when Bazyma re-entered. 

“Taken her on?” he asked me with a sly smile. “Well, my 
boy, you’d belter be careful with that lady or she'll be taking 
you on. Spring, you know.,.. Even we oldsters feel it.” He 
slrelched himself languidly in his chair, leering at me for 
all the world like a partisan edition of Mephistopheles. 

“Go to the devil, Grigori Yakovlevich,” I cried and strode 
out, slamming the door behind me with Bazyma’s satanic laugh¬ 
ter ringing in my ears. 

The following day Karpovna (I heard the scouts calling 
her that and thenceforth the new scout was Karpovna to head¬ 
quarters as well) went to Ovruch. She returned two days after 
the news of Marusya's death reached us and the day before we 
set out for the Pripyat. There could be no doubt as to the 
accuracy of the information she brought back, and Karpovna 
was enrolled as a scout. 

The next day we advanced forty kilometres eastward pre¬ 
paratory to making our fourth crossing of the Pripyat with 
which we were thoroughly fed up by this time. 



XXXil 


We set up headquarters in Arevichi. a large. |>relh \illage 
some two kilometres from the ri\er. 

After some reconnaissance to \erif) Anton IVtiovich's in¬ 
formation as to the significance of the Prii)\al for the Germans. 
Kovpak decided to take action. 

The Arevichi district suited the Old Man's purposes ideal!). 
He and Riidnev made a tour of the positions outlining the dis¬ 
position of forces. In preparation for what was to l>e a major 
and complicated operation, lhe\ made sure lluil not a single 
detail was omitted. 

Several days passed without an\ sign of the (Germans on 
the river. I was already beginning to regret having involved the 
command in something that was as dark and treacherous as the 
murky waters of the Pripyal itself. On the second day I went 
with Kudnev to Krasnoscl)e to see Kulbaka. 

‘‘How’s the fishing around here? Stunned plenty?'' the com¬ 
missar asked Kulbaka fingering his dark moustache. 

“W^e're using rods at the moment. Bnl when the (IfTmans 
come we’ll be using explosives to stun them and the fish too.’* 
replied Kulbaka in his strong Ukrainian accent. 

Using explosives to stun fish was something categorically 
forbidden. Grenades and exj)losives were far loo precious. 

After some jovial banter we got down to business. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest orders issued by the <‘ommand, Kulbaka was 
“to station a strong screening force at the approaches to the 
river near the dam opposite the village of Dovlyady.” This vil¬ 
lage faced Krasnoselye on the right bank of the Pripyal. We 
were on the left bank. 

At headquarters I pored over the map searching for the 
channel of the Pripyat. Where indeed was the navigation chan¬ 
nel of this great river? W’^here in the intricate lacework of 
whaler drawn on the map did the river boats and barges move 
up and down? In the spring the Pripyat is flanked by hundreds 
of bogs and marshes, lakes and backwaters all of which com- 
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bine to create a strong natural barrier against anyone trying 
to reach the banks of the main stream. 

Now here it was—the clear, broad back of the river proper. 
Emerging from the maze of ragged bodies of water at the large 
Byelorussian village of Dernovichi, the river flowed on through 
the wide open expanses of farm fields, meandering its way to 
the village of Arevichi and thence to Krasnoselye. Matyush- 
chenko’s battalion was stationed at Dernovichi, headquarters 
and First Battalion at Arevichi, and Pyotr Kulbaka’s battalion 
at Krasnoselye. 

The Germans could have quickly brought up reinforcements 
from Korosten along the highway to Dovlyady and thence 
across the river to our side; had they taken Krasnoselye they 
could have attacked us from behind and pressed us against the 
river. Hence it was up to Kulbaka’s battalion to ensure our 
security in the south and straddle the highway. 

We did not know when to expect the Germans, but, judging 
by the fact that the flood had subsided, we were certain we did 
not have long to wait. After talking things over with Kulbaka 
and inspecting the riverbank we set out for Arevichi. 

It was growing dark as we rode at a good pace over the 
sand dunes overgrown with willow bushes. Under the liglit 
of the full moon the bushes were alive with mysterious shadows 
and seemed to be moving with us. As we neared Arevichi we 
slowed down to walking pace and the swift shadows disap¬ 
peared. Singing could be heard from one of the cabins near 
headquarters. 

^^Let’s go and visit the scouts.’^ said the commissar. He 
alighted nimbly from his horse and tied it to the gate in front 
of the cabin. 

In the cottage occupied by Captain Berezhnoi we found sev¬ 
eral other scouts: Cheremushkin, Mychko, Arkhipov, Zemlyan- 
ko, Lapin and Volodya Zebolov. 

They had just finished supper. 

**Have a pot of tea with us, Comrade Commissar.” 

‘^Thanks, I shan’t refuse.” 



Chereniushkin sat down beside Rudiiev. 

‘*How long is this health resort going to last, Comrade 
Commissar?” he inquired. 

“What health resort, Mitya?” 

“Arevichi!” 

“^^hat makes Arevichi a health resort?” 

“Well, it’s spring, there aren’t any fritzes around, llu* sun 
shines, there’s the river to bathe in... 

Rudnev laughed and the others joined in. 

“You’re loo impatient, Mitya,” Rudnev said. “Everything 
in good lime. How about a song, my lads. Eh?” 

“Let’s sing the commissar’s favourite, shall we?” 

In the cool meadow^ under the willow tree 
Where the mist hovers by night, ... 

Ekh, there in the cold ground 
A Red partisan lies buried .... 

Kudnev’s voice rose. The candle flame fluttered and long shad¬ 
ows danced on the walls. The song ended and Semyon Vasi¬ 
lyevich sat lost in thought. I rose softly and went outside, 
mounted ray horse and rode over to Kovpak’s quarters. The 
commander was sitting on the stoop of his cottage, plucking 
at his beard and puffing reflectively on his pipe. 1 let my horse 
into the yard and sat down some distance away so as not to 
disturb the Old Man. I loved to watch Kovpak when he did not 
know he was being observed. 

A fire cast its glow on the sky in the distance. It was time 
to change the guard and a detachment of men went by quietly 
down the dark street. 

I heard Kovpak swear under his breath. He walked over 
to my cottage and tapped on the gate with his riding whip. 
I rose and went forw^ard to meet him. 

“Has the commissar returned?” 

“He has.” 

“And where is he?” 

“With the scouts.” 



"‘Well, Vershigoia, i believe the Germans will come sailing 
down the river tomorrow/’ 

“It’s about time.” 

“What’s the hurry?” 

“The men are getting impatient. They say they’re tired of 
sitting around in a health resort... 

“They needn’t worry, the fritzes will be along tomorrow.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You’re a fine intelligence oHieer to he asking me sucli 
questions. I ought to be asking you!” 

“I have no information so far. Comrade Commander.” 

“Comrade Commander, Comrade Commander.. he 
mocked, “I’m telling you they’ll be here tomorrow. You'll see. 
Take my word for it.” 

“All right. Well see.” 

“They say there’s lots of crabs around Arevichi here. ^XVll 
give them a nice little fritz feast, eh?” 

I did not attach much importance to Kovpak's hunches, but 
it was obvious that tlie river project about which I was begin¬ 
ning to have some misgivings had captured the Old Man's 
imagination completely. He could at times display tndy youth¬ 
ful fervour. 

But he turned out to be right. The Germans did come up 
the river the next day. “What did I tell you,” Kovpak crowed 
when sometime in the afternoon we heard shooting from the 
direction of Krasnoselye where Kulbaka’s battalion was sta¬ 
tioned. “Politukha! My horse!” 

The orderlies were already saddling the commanders' 
horses—their first duty whenever fighting broke out any¬ 
where. Politukha, Kovpak’s orderly, appeared with his tall 
bay, and Rudnev’s orderly, Dudka with his white half-blood¬ 
ed Arab. 

Anisimov, the battery commander, was already mounted on 
his spirited horse. I w^as not entitled to an orderly and so I 
saddled my shaggy Siberian myself. 

The fighting over at Krasnoselye grew more intense, the 
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anti-tank rifles were hammering away and the rattle of machine 
guns violated the peace of the river, the willows and the 
sand.., • 

I had already mounted my horse when a messenger from 
the Second Battalion came galloping up to headquarters. Kul- 
baka had sent for help. Kovpak summoned tall lanky gun com¬ 
mander Nikolai Moskalenko from Company Five. 

‘"Take your gun, Mikola,” Kovpak inhaled deeply on his 
cigarette, coughed and stubbed it out, ‘‘lake \our gun and hurry 
over to Kulbaka as fast as you can. Got to help them sink the 
German boats.” 

Half an hour later, after having issued the necessary in¬ 
structions, Kovpak, Anisimov, and myself rode over to the 
scene of the battle. I stayed behind for a while to talk to my 
scouts, planning to catch up with Kovpak and Anisimov later. 
But when I rode out of the village, I saw that they were al¬ 
ready a good kilometre ahead of me on the open field. Just then 
two planes flew over with a loud roar. My horse leapt aside 
into a vegetable garden and halted under a shed. The planes 
climbed up high and swung around for another run one after 
the other. They were Messerschraitts. Carrying a small load of 
bombs, Messers were sometimes used as bombing craft against 
the partisans. Flying low% they' also used to machine-gun land 
forces in low-level flight, taking advantage of their speed and 
the quick-fire guns mounted in their wings. 

The two horsemen galloped forward over the open field. 
The nearest cover were the willows, a good kilometre distant, 
and a solitary wdndmill just about as far away. The planes 
circled, and dived at the horsemen. I saw one of them jump 
lightly from his horse at full speed and disappear among the 
small heaps of hay or manure scattered over the field; the 
other rolled off his saddile and lay in a small heap on the road. 
The planes flew over the men and horses. I saw puffs of smoke 
and dust rise from the road and the field and two seconds 
later machine-gun and cannon fire reached my ears. The 
riderless horses galloped wildly down the road, turning this 
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way and lliat until finally, describing a large circle, they 
headed for the village. 

The planes dived twice more over the river from where 
sporadic firing was now heard, and finally disappeared north¬ 
ward, I hurried to the spot where I had seen Kovpak and 
Anisimtiv dismount. As I approached I heard a whistle behind 
me, I wheeled my horse around to see Kovpak sitting calmly on 
u hayrick and smoking. 

*‘The horses have gone off to the village,"’ he said, wrapping 
his coattails around him. “You’ll have to go to Kulbaka with¬ 
out us. Come on, Anisimov, let’s go back to the village.” 

At Kovpak’s call the battery commander emerged from his 
hiding place and came over to us. He was limping heavily, his 
face scratched and covered with dust. 

“I thought you knew how to jump off a galloping horse,” 
Kovpak laughed. ‘T saw the Messers coming at us and I yelled, 
‘Gel off your horse,’ and now look at him."’ 

I realized that the man who had leapt so nimbly from his 
horse had been Kovpak and the one who had rolled in the 
dust, Anisimov. 

“Come on, you’ll make it to the village. Hurry along to 
Kulhaka, Vershigora. I’ll come later.” 

And supporting the lame Anisimov the Old Man, chuck¬ 
ling with amusement, made for the village. 

The first person I saw when I reached the river, where our 
men were finishing off a German steamer, was Kulhaka’s exec¬ 
utive officer, Lisitsa."' No name ever suited a man better. Cun¬ 
ning and sly, he had built up an excellent intelligence network, 
was very good at examining prisoners, especially policemen, 
whom he would disconcert at once by his skilful questioning 
and elicit all the information he required. 

I did not recognize him at first. He was wearing a long 
garment with shiny buttons, something between a coat and a 
surtout. made of fine black cloth. 

Lisitsa is Russian for fox. 
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“The captain's,” he said briefly. “Its owner is there, taking 
a sunbath,” he pointed to the water. “Here are liis papers.” 

We boarded the ship. There was blood on the deck and 
several corpses lying around. 

1 examined the documents. Tliere were soldiers' identifica¬ 
tion papers, and a thick logbook in a solid binding with the 
word “Hoffnung” in gilt lettering on it. I noticed that the same 
word was painted on the lifebelts. 

The vessel had been built in Germany. 

“How did they get it here? Piecemeal?” Lisitsa marvelled. 

Indeed, judging by the entries in the ship’s log: “Danzig,” 
“Bziesc on Bug” and “Pinsk,” the boat had recently arrived 
from Germany. 

The owner of the uniform Lisitsa now wore had been botli 
owner and captain of the Hoffnuug, a large new tugboat which 
had towed three barges and had hit a sandbank some 300 me¬ 
tres from the wrecked bridge near Dovlyady village. The Larges, 
caught in the cables like huge fishes in nets, were burning in 
the middle of the river. The German corpses were grey, white 
and black daubs on the riverbank and the sand spit. 

When I entered Kulbnka’s headquarters the battalion com¬ 
mander was standing at his desk dictating a report to Kovpak 
on the progress of the fighting. 

Company and platoon commanders and clerks stood around 
laughing and joking. The excitement of the battle had not yet 
passed. 

At that moment gun commander Moskalenko entered, fol¬ 
lowed by some partisans leading a German prisoner. 

“Here’s some booty for you. A fritz. Caught him myself,” 
Moskalenko announced proudly. 

“Where’s his bools?” Kulbaka demanded sternly. 

The German stood before him in his puttees, 

Mikola had removed his captive’s boots down by the wil¬ 
lows and given them to one of his own partisans. 

“His boots?” Moskalenko echoed. “Oh, they were so full 
of water, he took ’em off himself and left ’em to dry... 
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There was a guffaw horn the coimnanders and the battalion 
ronunaiider himself smiled. I took Moskalenko aside and asked 
hi)n to tell me how he had captured his prize. 

He had finished firing at the boats and barges and had 
moved away from his gun, he told me, when suddenly he had 
lieaid a timid sound from the bushes. 

‘T looked up,” he recounted exciti'dly, acting out the episode 
lor my benefit, “and what do I see but a stick rising up from 
the willows with a while handkerchief tied to it. ‘Fellas/ I 
whispered, ‘if it isn’t a fritz!’ and I pulled out my gun and 
went toward the voice. ‘I surrender/ it squeaks/’ 

“Hande hoch!” yelled Mikola, entering into the spirit of 
his story and |)ronouncing the foreign words as if they were 
a curse. “Hande hoch!” he bellowed again. 

The prisoner who had been standing by the table staring 
wide-eyed with terror at Kulbaka. a giant of a man, of muscular 
build and formidable aspect, pul up las hands at Moskalenko’s 
shout clearly wondeiing why he was being taken prisoner a 
second time. The partisans fairly rocked with laughter. 

The German was trembling visibly. Presently he mastered 
his terror somewhat, and, standing at attention before Kulbaka. 
he stammered: 

“Pan Kolpak! I gave myself up.” 

“He’s scared, the yellow-livered bastard!” observed Kulbaka. 

“Comrade Battalion (Commander, he’s taken you for Kovpak 
himself/’ Lyonka, Kulbaka’s driver, laughed. 

Kulbaka went over to the German. 

“Listen, you. I’m not Kovpak/’ and, lowering his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, added, “Kovpak is a head taller than me, 
twice as broad in the shoulder, and his voice is like a foghorn.” 

The cottage shook as the men roared with laughter. 

The prisoner told us that the Germans had feared a parti* 
san attack when they launched trial navigation on the Mozyr- 
Kiev line on April 6, They knew that Kovpak had reached the 
Pripyat. An SS unit had been sent to convoy the boats. 

With Moskalenko hovering around it was difficult to ques- 



tion the prisoner properly, but since he was the hero of the 
day I had not the heart to chase him out of the hut. He was 
in high spirits and still under the impression of the battle. 

“Oh, Lisitsa and I gave it to them hot all right/’ he put 
in when the executive officer told Kulbaka that he had seen 
“Achtung Kolpak” painted on the funnels of the boats. 

Kovpak had entered the hut unnoticed a few minutes before 
and overheard Moskalenko’s boast. The latter caught sight of 
the commander and saluted smartly. 

‘"Permit me to report... 

“Better report how many shells )ou fired,” Kovpak cut 
him short. 

“Twenty*two, Comrade Commander!'" 

“Did you sink the boat?” 

Moskalenko did not reply. 

“Did you sink the boat, Tm asking you,” Kovpak thundered. 
“No! You’re a wasteful bastard, that’s what you are, and not 
an artilleryman. Heie, take these binocMilars and go outside 
and look. Is the boat still there or isn’t it?” 

Moskalenko stood silent. 

“I’m giving you a reprimand; Executive Officer, put it in 
an order of the day,” Kovpak hissed and strode out, slamming 
the door. 

But the following day, after he had read Kulbaka’s report, 
Kovpak, smiling, signed another order countermanding the 
reprimand to Moskalenko and commending him instead. 

The boat had taken so long to sink, Kulbaka reported, be¬ 
cause it had struck a sandbank and could not get off it since 
Moskalenko had smashed the engine with his third shell. 


XXXIII 

The next day enemy reconnaissance planes came over. They 
hovered over the river at a high altitude taking photographs. 
Occasionally a pair of fighter planes flew over low. The barges 
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had already barnt tlieniselves oul and if it were not for the 
boat stranded on the shoals the Germans would not have been 
able to tell exactly where the convoy had been attacked. But 
that boat gave us away completely. One enemy plane hung over 
it for a long time until Kulbaka's machine gunners chased it 
away. Firing a couple of bursts from a large-calibre machine 
gun it made off toward the north. 

*‘Well, we may expect visitors tomorrow,” Rudnev said to 
Kovpak who had been watching the plane through his field 
glasses. 

“And they’ll be coming from Mozyr,” observed the com¬ 
mander, as he lowered his glasses and walked back to head¬ 
quarters. 

Two days before this, a reconnaissance detail sent by a 
Chernigov partisan formation commanded by Hero of the Soviet 
Union Fyodorov had contacted us. 

I had heard of Fyodorov back in the Bryansk forests in 
the summer of 1942 before I joined Kovpak. He was operating 
in the Chernigov area at the time and the Germans had sent 
out a large punitive force against him. Evidently he had been 
obliged to change lieadquarters quite frequently. It might have 
been for that reason, or owing to the inexperience of the flyer, 
that I got a consignment of supplies intended for Fyodorov. The 
plane carrying the stuff had flown back and forth over the 
Chernigov forests for several nights searching in vain for Fyo¬ 
dorov’s signals. At that time I was building fires nightly in the 
Bryansk forests as a signal to the aeroplanes which we were ex¬ 
pecting. But all my efforts were in vain. Once, it is true, my 
signals brought eight heavy bombs on us instead of the para¬ 
chutes with radio equipment and ammunition we were so eager¬ 
ly awaiting. But I did not give up hope and persevered with 
my bonfires and flares. 

At last, after eight or nine days of waiting, one plane re* 
sponded to our frantic signalling and began circling over our 
fires. But since as many enemy planes flew over this area as 
our own we had grown cautious and did our signalling from 
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a slit trench. Although this particular plane was fl>ing from 
the west I decided to signal it. After circling Uiree or four 
times it switched on its lights and when I sent up a flare 1 saw 
the long-aw^aited freight sailing down to us by parachute. The 
plane dropped four sacks, then switched on its green lights 
and, dipping its wings in greeting, made for the east. It was 
one of those old-fashioned plyw^ood and canvas contraptions 
known as PR-5's. 

The next day I sent a message to my chiefs acknowledging 
receipt of the supplies only to receive the astonishing reply a 
day later: “No supplies sent jou,*’ It was llien that I under¬ 
stood why one of the sacks had contained lelttTS with an 
unknown army post office number, and a more careful examina¬ 
tion of the contents revealed a note from the* flyer which road; 
“Comrades partisans! I have been looking for Fyodorov for 
three days now but cannot locale his signal'^. I am dropping 
the stuff' here. If you meet Fyodorov share it with him. (^reel- 
ings. Pilot Misha.’’ 

Of course we used up the supplies without sliaring them 
with anybody. That indeed would have been impossible even 
if we had wished to. And now in March 1943, almost a year 
later, Fyodorov, formerly secretary of the (ihernigov Kegional 
Committee of the Communist Parly, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
was moving west from the Chernigov area along almost the 
same route we had covered the previous autumn. 

His scouting detail reached us the day before Kulbaka had 
destroyed the towlioat and barges. Fyodorov with his staff and 
main forces arrived the following day. 

Kovpak and Fyodorov as well as Rudnev and Fyodorov’s 
commissar Druzhinin had long talks about their affairs, after 
which Kovpak handed his guests over to Pavlovsky, who had 
been ordered to get some homebrew, and went outside to watch 
the German planes. 

The presence of these important guests made it essential for 
our force to put its best foot forward. If Kovpak’s surmises 
were correct and the Germans attacked the river from the north 
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next day, it was necessary to change overnight our involved 
system of ambushes, trenches and dugouts along the bank of 
the river. 

Our guests had already shown their mettle. Colonel Melnik, 
who came with Fyodorov, had attacked an enemy column on 
the march about twenty-five kilometres north of our positions 
and had made short shrift of it, capturing the German supply 
train, and, most important of all, tv\o 105*mm. Skoda guns in 
perfect condition and complete with shells. 

If we should fail in the corning engagement, we would dis¬ 
grace ourselves in the eyes of the whole partisan world. The 
command realized this, l)ut they knew how' to conceal their 
anxiety l»y joke« and banter. The news of the arrival of Fyodo¬ 
rov who was ‘*a Hero of the Soviet Union like our own com¬ 
mander" spread like wildfire throughout the companies and 
was passed from man to man down the firing lines. 

“WeVe got to show them what we can do, boys!’’ 

‘*Fven if Adolf himself U coming we’ve got to give it to 
them good and proper.” 

Rudnev was busy until midnight talking to the men in the 
companies, issuing orders to political instructors and Part} 
organizers. 

Lights burned in the headquarters cottage until the wee 
hours of the morning. Commanders went in and out, scouts and 
runners hurried back and forth with reports and orders. 

The dawn found us up and ready for action. 

Later in the morning Kostya Rudnev, the commissar’s broth¬ 
er and commander of a mounted reconnaissance troop, rode up 
to the cottage where headquarters was located. Five minutes 
later he emerged and called for Semenisty, who by now had 
become a full-fledged scout, both brave and intelligent. 

"^Mikhail Kuzmich,” said Kostva Rudnev, slapping his boot 
with his riding whip. ‘‘Go to Yefremov of the Fifth and tell 
him to get his men out of the village into the trenches within 
fifteen minutes. Tliose are the chief’s orders.” 

“Very good, Comrade Commander!” 
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Sem)ou Vasilyevich Rudnev appeared in ihe doorway. 

“Here. Kostya.” he said, “lake these binoculars, rliml> onto 
that knoll and keep watch on the river. As soon as )ou spot 
anything give the signal.” 

“Very good. Comrade Commissar I” 

Ever since he had joined Kovpak's unit Kostya Rudnev, who 
had been a collective*farm chairman before the war, never ad¬ 
dressed his brother by name. 

My own work had been cornplelcxl. I had now only to 
aw'ail fresh reports, or prisoners captured in the course of the 
fighting, and in the meantime I decided to use my eyes, whiclj 
are the scout’s chief weapon. Joining Ko^^tya on the knoll I 
look up a position under a bush. After watching the deserted 
river for a while with the sun warming my back and the mist 
weaving over the bushes. I must liave dozed off. An excited 
shout from Kostya brought me to with a start. 

“Germans, Comrade Lieutenant (k>lonel,.. 

I leapt up and seized my tommy gun. 

“Where?” 

Kostya rubbed the lenses of his glasses and wiped his eyes 
at the same time with the back of his hand. 

“You’re not seeing things, are \ou?” 

“No, there they are. Look!” 

The smoke of ships was now clearly visible over the river. 
A German flotilla was coming from the direction of Mozyr. 

“Run and tell the commissar.” 

Kostya was off in a flash. 

“They’re coming,” he gasped, “six boats... 

“Six boats! What an honour! Maybe you imagined it, hoy? 
Terror has big eyes, eh?” I heard Kovpak say as he climbed 
onto the knoll. 

“I saw smoke from six funnels. I swear... 

Kovpak, Rudnev and Bazyma climbed onto the hill which 
was to be their chief observation point. 1 noticed that the sun 
was already high. I must have slept for a good hour. 

The messengers remained at the fool of the hill. Presently 
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Fyodorov joined us and 1 went off to get my horse and carry 
the news to the Fifth Company while the boats were still far 
enough away not to be able to observe any movement on our 
flat shore. 

I found Moskalenko seated on the limb of a gnarled oak. 
IJelow stood Yefremov, the commander of Company Five. 

‘ You don’t see anything, ch?” Yefremov was shouting to 
Moskalenko, accenting his "‘oV’ in the Kyazan manner. “Take 
a belter look, Mikola."’ 

“1’wo, four . .. six. The fritzes, Styopa. Six blasted ships."’ 

The convoy moved rapidly. Within three kilometres of our 
outpost opposite Dernovichi—the gunboats opened machine- 
gun and cannon fire at the riverbanks. 

They came closer. Our outpost was silent. The bank was 
deserted. Wc knew how to camouflage ourselves. 

Continuing to fire at random, the boats floated down toward 
Arcvichi. Now they were abreast the Fifth Company’s positions. 

The target was so close, so tantalizingly close. 

“Styopa, give the command .. well get them point- 
blank. ,.. They’re pa<^sing us.... The bloody fritzes. .. . Hell!” 

“Comrade ("ompany Commander, give the order to fire!” 

“Why aren’t we doing anything.,.. Are we going to let 
them go?” 

Yefremov ground his teeth. 

“Shut up! ril lay out the first man who dares to fire with¬ 
out orders!” 

The men knew he meant it. Their fingers trembled on the 
trigger, tears starred in eyes that had had the bead on the boats 
for several minutes. But not a shot was fired. 

These w^ere Kovpak’s orders. Yefremov had been told to let 
the Germans as far into the trap as possible so as to cut off 
their retreat. They were to be allowed to advance unmolested 
up to where Gorlanov’s men were stationed and then struck at 
from the rear, 

Yefremov allowed the boats to move another two hundred 
metres ahead before he gave the order to fire. 
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Mikola's gun thundered forth, the anti-tank rifles boomed 
and the machine guns chattered. 

Before the Germans had time to recover from the sliock of 
surprise Gorlanov struck from the front. 

Under fire from all sides the boats scattered on the river. 
Their neat formation was broken in a single moment. There 
were more boats than we had tlioiight, fo^r weaving in and out 
between the six river vessels were another five fast launches. 

The steamers retaliated with heavy fire. Moskalenko’s small 
gun was no match for them. I hurried off to the command post 
and got Kovpak’s permission to take a 70-mm. gun to cut off 
the Germans’ retreat. The Third Company was to screen the 
gun. Just as Kovpak had given orders to the artillery chief to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat with the 76-mm. gun, a messenger 
came from Gorlanov witli the request to send a cart for Kula¬ 
gin who had been wounded in the fighting. 

“Mikhail Kuzmich,” Rudnev shouted to Semenisty. “Find 
a cart at once and send it to Gorlanov!” 

Semenisty rushed off to the school building where the medi¬ 
cal unit was stationed. Several horses stood behind the barn. 
In one of the carts sat a red-haired lad with a puffy face, a 
button nose and slit eyes, with a shabby pilot’s helmet on the 
back of his head. 

He was sitting on the hay with his rifle tucked under him, 
and with one trouser leg rolled up, was busy hunting fleas. 

“Hey you, there. Stop the big game hunting!” shouted Mi¬ 
khail Kuzmich. 

The lad continued his occupation paying not the slightest 

heed. 

“Slop it, I tell you!” 

“What’s up?” the other inquired, annoyed. 

“Take your cart at once over to the Eighth to Gorlanov. 
There’s a wounded man there. Get a move on! What’s your 
name?” 

“What’s up?” 

“What’s your name, damn you!” Semenisty bellowed. 
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''Kuzya* * * 

*'Okay, Kuzya. Get a move on. There's a wounded man wait¬ 
ing for help!” 

Suddenly the voice of the sentry was heard giving the air 
alarm, 

Semenisty wheeled his horse around to see a plane heading 
for the village. Shouting ‘Take cover!” he galloped off down 
the street. 

An hour passed. The time Hew as it alwa>8 does during 
a battle..., 

Semenisly re<M*ived a summon^ from headquarters. 

On a stool beside the washstand sat a partisan in a jacket 
stained with blood. It was a messenger from Gorlanov's com¬ 
pany. With his left hand he gently supported his bandaged 
right arm. Grimson spots of blood stained the fresh bandage. 

When Semenisly entered, the messenger who had been 
speaking fell silent. 

“Did you send a cart to Gorlanov?” demanded Rudnev, ris¬ 
ing from his seat. 

“A long time ago, ("omrade (iommissar,” Mikhail Kuzmich 
replied. 

“There wasn't any cart,” the messenger said wearily. 

A chill ran up Semenisty's spine. 

“There’s no cart and Kulagin is dying/’ the messenger re¬ 
peated dully. 

Kovpak sat silent, his chin cupped in his hand. 

Bazyma was breathing on his glasses and wiping them with 
his handkerchief. 

Rudnev stood, his thumbs thrust under his belt. Red spots 
stood out on his pale face. 

“Is that how you carry out orders!” 

The harsh, angry w^ords spoken by his beloved commissar 
seemed to Semenisly to come from a great distance. 

“I swear I sent the cart,” he whispered. His eyes filled wriJh 
tears. 

Something between a sigh and a groan issued from the mes- 
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yenger but whether it was caiihed by a twinge of pain in his 
injured arm or by Semenisty''s words no one knew. 

‘*Get that cart for Kulagin at once!"’ 

Outside pedestrians gaped as Seinenisty leapt on his horse 
and galloped off amid a loud cackling of frighlened hens and 
the barking of dogs. 

Pulling fiercely at the reins, he dug the spurs into liLs 
liorse’s side, cra(‘ked his whip and lore along. lie didn’t know 
wdiere he was going. He w’as looking for someone and rage 
blurred his vision. 

"‘Just let me set eyes on that damned mug... 

The cart stood at the edge of the village under a wiPow 
tree. Kuzya’s head emerged from heneilh it fearfully scanning 
the sky. 

‘"Have you been to the company?'’ Semenisly demanded, 
reining in his foaming horse. 

“What?” 

“Did you go to Gorlanov, you red-headed bastard?” 

“Well ... the plane was circling around and they’re shoot¬ 
ing from the boat ... Pm scared.., 

The whip whistled ihrougli the air, gleaming snakelike in 
the sun. 

“Ow! What are you healing me for?” 

“Didn’t I tell you to go and fetch a wounded man?” 

The snake quivered and gleamed again. 

“Ow! Stop that!” 

‘’My orders don’t mean anything to you, you swine? They 
don’t, eh? Take that! And that! And that, you bastard!” 

Beside himself with rage, Semenisly lashed at Kuzya witli 
his whip, and tears, a man’s tears of bitter injury and wrath, 
streamed down his face. 

Kuzya howled and screamed. The sight of this weeping boy 
his face distorted with rage, with the rifle over his thin shoul¬ 
ders and the whip in his hands, was more terrible to him than 
the German bullets.. •. 

The horses tore along at top speed heading for Gorlanov’s 
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rumpany. The driver urged them on with wild yells and beside 
him on a foaming horse galloped Mikhail Kuzmich mercilessly 
lashing out with his whip/ 

Reports poured into headquarters from the companies and 
battalions: Gorlanov's Eighth Company had disabled two boats, 
and the Fifth Company, one steamer and two armoured launches, 
but the fight was not yet over. One boat which had struck 
a sandbank on the opposite shore was fighting back fiercely. 
The rest of the German flotilla was in flames near Krasnoselye. 
Kudnev and I went down to the riverbank to where the men 
of the Third Company were hold ng the line. An enemy ship 
was caught fast in the shoals within about six hundred metres 
of the company’s positions. The riverbank. completely bare of 
vegetation at this point, made it impossible to move the gun 
closer, for the German machine guns had the terrain under fire. 
It was obvious that the enemy troops on board the boat had 
little to fear from our rifle and machine-gun fire. Only an anti¬ 
tank rifle could pierce its steel armour at such a distance. Part 
of the crew made an attempt to get to the shore on their side 
of the river, but Gorlanov s machine guns kept the sand spit 
between the boat and the shore under heavy fire and there were 
already more than a dozen corpses strewn over it. The Ger¬ 
mans left on board had taken cover below decks and were 
shooting from there. 

Dusk was falling. Under cover of night they could make 
their getaway. 

At this point Pavlovsky came over to Karpenko’s company. 
His blood was up perhaps because of the excitement of the 
battle or because of the wine he had drunk in honour of the 
guests. 

Unaware of the commissar’s presence, he commenced to curse 
the tommy gunners. He began by muttering angrily under his 
breath, but when one of the men in the company snapped back 
he completely lost control of himself, crawled out onto the 

♦ This episode with Scmcnisty was written down by S. 1. Streltsov 
m told to him by the other partisans. 



riverbank and standing at his full height struck mocking atti¬ 
tudes. 

‘"Forward, you cowardly bastards!*’ he roared pulling out 
his revolver. 

The company lay at the water’s edge and obviously theie 
was nowhere to advance to. 

Karpenko went up to Pavlovsky, who by now had worked 
himself up into a fine frenzy. A muscle worked on Karpenko’s 
face and his eyes were bloodshot. The two men stood opposite 
one another waving their revolvers and exhausting the Kussian 
lexicon of curse words. 

Suddenly Pavlovsky seized Karpenko by the front of lli^ 
tunic. The titter tliat had run along the line subsided, for the 
men of Company Three knew that no one had ever dared to 
lay hands on their commander. Karpenko wrenched himself 
loose so savagely that the buttons rij)ped off h.s tunic. Pavlovsky 
and Karpenko stood like two bulls about to gore each other. 

There had been fights before. But whenever commanders, 
and mature men at that, came to blows I was invariably seized 
with an irresistible desire to laugh. It was all so cliildish and 
ridiculous. 

The Germans had ceased firing, evidently puzzled by what 
was taking place on the bank. 

“Bunch of cowards!” croaked Pavlovsky. 

“\S'ho’s a cow^ard? Me?” Karpenko’s voice was ominously 
quiet as he loaded his revolver. 

“Comrade Commissar,” Shpingalet whispered imploringly, 
“he’ll shoot him on the spot.” 

Rudnev, who had been watching the German boat, strode 
over to the two enraged commanders and stood between them. 

‘^Put away your arms! Put them away!” he commanded, 
raising his riding crop threateningly. 

Karpenko, trembling so violently that he fumbled in trying 
to return his revolver into the holster, walked away and 
dropped onto the ground face downward, his head hidden in 
his hands. 
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h looked very much ii» if lie was crying. 

‘'Lislen, you old fool/’ the commissar said softly to Pav¬ 
lovsky, ‘‘what’s the matter with you? Get out of here/’ 

’*Ekh, (loinrade (.onimissar!” 

“Get out!” 

“But the friUcs‘11 get away as soon as it’s dark enough/’ 

“And how do you j)ropo«ie to prevent that? Attack them liy 
water, or what?” 

“Ekh!” Pavlovhky made a hopeless gesture and walked off. 

The anti-tank rifles had succeeded in setting fire to the 
wooden interior of the boat and we could now see smoke pour¬ 
ing out and flanus flicker through the portholes. Whenever we 
stopped firing a bucket attached to a strap would be dipped 
down into the water through one of the portholes. The Germans 
were ('\idently trying to get water to douse the fire on board. 

At that point a rowboat appeared around a bulge in the 
riverbank. Serdyuk, a section commander of the Fifth Company, 
and another man were in it. 

Pavlovsky went over to them and after exchanging a few 
words climbed into the boat, shouting to the men ashore as he 
did so: 

“Hey there, you bastards, give us some cover! I’ll show 
you how Shchors and his men used to fight, you snotnoses.. /’ 
and a siring of rich curses echoed over the Pripyat. 

The boat pulled upstream and soon was well out on the 
river. 

“Idiot! He’ll be killed,” said Rudnev swearing under his 
breath. 

Karpenko raised his head and looked out over the river. 
He had fourteen machine guns, three of them heavy ones, at 
hand. 

Evidently Serdyuk had a plan of his owm or some under¬ 
standing with Gorlanov, for when the boat had reached a point 
quite a distance above the Third Company’s positions and al¬ 
most gained the middle of the river, another boat put out 
from our bank. It, too, moved rapidly forward. 
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*'Who the hell i$ that now? What fool has started this?'' 
Rudnev ejaculated 

‘'It’s your brother Kosl\a if I’m not mistaken,” said Kar¬ 
penko, who had been watching the river through his fidd 
glasses. 

“Vi'hat’s the matter with them? They must be crazy.” 

'‘Machine guns, hold the bead on the steamer but don't shoot 
until I give the signal,” Karpenko commanded, his e\es still 
dued to the glasses. 

The boats emerged into the open and, moving swiftly, bore 
ilown on the vessel from two sides, two fragile jaws of a flimsy 
pincers. 

Two or three rifle biillel*^ would have been enough to send 
either one of them to the bottom of the river. But forlunatelv 
the Germans did not notice them. 

Pavlovsky’s boat was the first to cross llie fairway and, 
drawing abreast the enemy vessel, began to float down the river 
wuth the current. The vessel stood vniiIi its jJrow against the 
current. The boat was now too close for tlie enemy ship to fire 
at it except from the open deck which was being well covered 
from our bank. Kostya Rudnev's craft approaching from the 
stern had already drawn enemy fire. Several rifle shots rang out. 
followed by a burst of machine-gun fire. By this time Bakradze 
had brought up a field gun and while the Germans were busy 
with the rowboats he sent three shells at the ship. 

One of them liit the funnel and a thick cloud of smoke 
rose from the vessel. But Kostya Rudnev’s boat had taken some 
heavy punishment. Apparently empty, it tossed up and down 
on t/he water, floating with the current. By now Pavlovsky had 
touched the prow of tlie ship and was boarding it. We had to 
cease firing from the field gun for fear of hitting our own men. 
We saw Pavlovsky put his ear to the ship’s side. Everything 
was silent now. Then Serdyuk, hoisted on the shoulders of his 
comrades, clambered on board carrying the light machine gun 
with which he never parted. The muzzle of a German tommy 
gun appeared through the end porthole and fired half a maga- 



line of bullets at random. Pavlovsky seized the gun from behind 
the corner and shook it The German dropped iu but Pavlovsky, 
too, loosed his hold and the weapon fell into the water. In the 
meantime Serd/uk had investigated half of the deck up to the 
captain^s cabin and by the sound of voices and movement had 
determined in what part of the hold the Germans were hiding. 
He began walking up and down the deck pumping machine-gun 
bullets through the deck planking into the hold. 

If it were not for the dull thudding of the bullets you might 
have thought that he was sweeping the deck with a broom which 
bobbed up and down in his hands like a pneumatic pick. 

Serdyuk was so engrossed in what he was doing that he did 
not notice what was happening in the poop of the vessel which 
was hidden from view behind the funnel and the bridge. Watch¬ 
ing from the shore we saw a man emerge from the stern hold 
and crawl over the deck toward the funnel. Karpenko, h:s eyes 
glued to the binoculars, barked out an order; 

‘‘Heavy machine guns only, fireP’ 

The machine guns spoke. Almost simultaneously the Ger* 
man threw a grenade, but he miscalculated and it exploded in 
the water behind Pavlovsky. The exploding grenade made a 
crimson flash against the soft mauve of the twilight sky that 
merged with the deep blue of the water. The same instant vari¬ 
coloured tracer bullets felled the German who was about to 
hurl a second grenade. 

“Stop firing at your own men, you bastards T’ yelled Pav¬ 
lovsky from the bottom of the rowboat whither he had been 
thrown by the blast of the grenade explosion. He thought that 
the shot that landed him there had been fired from our bank, 
and forgetting that he was separated from the enemy only by 
the iron side of the ship, he did not hesitate to give vent to 
his rage. But the lone German who had leapt on deck turned 
out to be the entire reserve of the German crew. Two more 
boats had come to Pavlovsky^s assistance by this time, but now 
the fire within the vessel was beyond control—the Germans had 
been kept too busy by our gunfire to attend to it—and Pavlov- 
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sky had to abandon it. Tongues of flame curled out of the port¬ 
holes and licked the sides, and the poop burned like a candle 
with a tall steady flame. Two Germans were brought to me for 
questioning. The rest \\ere trapped in the burning vessel. It was 
too late for them to surrender. Their screams rent the air for a 
few minutes and then all was quiet. 

Night fell. Now the stillness of the broad Russian river 
that had swallowed up hundreds of Germans that day was 
broken only by the lapping of the water on the shore, the 
crackling of the flames on the burning ship, and the hoarse 
voice of Pavlovsky issuing from somewhere in the daiknrss. 
Not a single German escaped alive. Kovpak’s predirl'ons had 
proved correct. The crabs in the Pripyat were no doubt liaving 
a royal feast.... And for two dajs afterward the peasants in 
the surrounding villages caught fish that bad been stunned by 
our mines and shells. 

The German Pina flotilla ^vas completely routed. Late that 
night Kostya Rudnev*s boat w^as hauled ashore bv Gorlanov’s 
men. Kostya was wounded and the two other partisans in it 
were dead. 


XXXIV 

According to all the rules of partisan tactics we ought to 
have withdrawn as far as possible from the scene of the flotilla’s 
destruction. But we were tied down to the place because of the 
new aerodrome that had been set up some eight kilometres from 
Arevichi. We had found an excellent field near Tulgovichi 
village close to the Pripyat and the planes were flying to us 
again. 

We were rather surprised that the Germans made no attempt 
to d’slodge us from the riverbank or to continue navigation 
after the rout of the punitive expedition of nearly a dozen ves¬ 
sels. All the villages along the river front were occupied by 
partisans and local det’ichments that had been hiding in the 
swamps until now emerged into the open. 
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The nearest enemy garrisons north of us in Yurevichi and 
Khoiniki consisted of units of a Slovak brigade* From the 
population we knew that the Slovaks were in sympathy with 
us. Many of them had indt^ed descried to the partisans. The 
Slovak command did not undertake any action against the 
partisans. Our reconnaissuirc patrols covered an area within a 
radius of 150 to 200 kilonuires and 1 was informed well in 
advance of any concenlralir)n of enemy forces. Small partisan 
detachments whose si/c made lliein particularly sensitive to the 
proximity of the enemy were active on all sides and, just as 
larger animals are warned of the limiter’s aj>jjroach by the 
cries of the bircls or the alarm of the little creatures of the forest, 
wc could divine the intentions of the enemy by the mood and 
actions of the small delaehmenls and sabotage groups. 

Vl'e stayed for more than a month in Arevichi, slocking up 
fresh supplies of arnimmition and resting. Vthile we were thus 
marking lime, the partisan commanders decided to attack the 
small town of Bragin, which the Germans considered the re¬ 
gional centre. Tlie operation was undertaken by three partisan 
forces—Kovpak’s, Fyodorov's and Melnik’*^ I>i!l there was noth¬ 
ing much to it. Some 200 men of the local garrison were 
killed and substantial food supplies were captured, but the 
principal objective—the seizure of an ammunition dump—was 
not achieved, for the Germans set fire to it before we could 
take it. 

The remnants of the enemy garrison took shelter in forts 
and brick buildings. The Germans had had time to summon the 
air force. Chancing to have my flare pistol and a pocketful 
of flares with me, I studied the signals given by the besieged 
Germans and began to shoot up the same signals from Kar- 
penkoV lines. The result was that the planes furiously bombed 
the swamps evidently mistaking the hillocks and humps 
for partisans. That lasted all day imlil evening, when finally 
the enemy flyers caught on and threw a scries of anti¬ 
infantry bombs straight at my signal. Our losses, fortunately, 
were few. 





As soon as it was dark, we withdrew from Bragin, taking 
cartloads of grain, sugar, <^a\i and equipment along. 

A lull set in. While in Arevichi we were joined by Naumov, 
commander of a partisan formation, who came to us with part 
of his mounted force. The previous winter he had effected an 
exceptionally daring raid through the southern regions of the 
Ukraine, but the Germans had sent large forces against him and 
had mauled his troops and staff quite severely, lie had crossed 
the Kiev area in our wake. In general. Arevichi became the rai¬ 
ding point for many partisan detachments and groups at this 
period. 

It was at this time, too. that we received tidings that amazed 
all of us at first. Five partisan commanders had been given the 
rank of generals. Kovpak, Rudnev, Sahnrov, Fyodorov and 
\aiimov were the first partisans to hold this high rank. 

The Germans retaliated to the attack on Bragin by bombing 
\reviclu heavily. Before long half of the place was destroyed. 
For this reason headquai ters, the medical unit, baggage train and 
all the cumbersome units had been withdrawn into the forest. 
Onh Company Five under Yefremov and the Eighth under 
Gorlanov remained in the village. Warm weather had set in. 

By all the signs it was clear that the Germans WTre con¬ 
ducting reconnaissance against us on a hig scale. In order not 
to disclose the location of headquarters I retained my recon¬ 
naissance hut in one of the few surviving cottages in the village. 

I often stayed in the village overnight. All sorts of people 
came to me in this period. Many were brought under escort 
since a great many suspicious characters were roaming the area 
at the time. 

One evening as the patrols were pacing up and down the 
streets of the semi-demolished village and young men were keep¬ 
ing trysts with their girls, a carriage clattered past my cottage. 
I went outside and saw it pull up outside Kovpak’s former 
quarters. 

“What’s up, Politukha?” I asked the Old Man’s orderly. 

“Going to the aerodrome.’’ 
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•So Ute?” 

“Its urgent.” 

Kovpak came out of the cottage and, slapping his boots 
with his riding whip, came over to us. Under his arm he carried 
his felt boots, one stuck inside the other. 

“I see you're prepared for an all-night vigil, Sidor Artem¬ 
yevich,'* 1 remarked. 

“iNot my idea,” he replied disgustedly. “All this mysterious¬ 
ness makes me sick. Look at this. A Chinese puzzle. Can t make 
head or tail of it.” 

He handed me a sheet of paper with a radiogram scrawled 
on it in pencil. He switched on his pocket flashlight fur me to 
read it by. !• 

“Meet va'uable freight. Take steps to ensure reception and 
guard aerodrome....” 

It was a riddle all right. 

Planes were landing now every night, the aerodrome was 
guarded and so far there had been no inc.dents. Evidently there 
was a good reason for the special precautions that were in¬ 
dicated. 

Kovpak climbed into the carriage, wrapped his fur coat 
around him, and raised the collar. 

“Valuable cargo!” he grumbled. “Go and figure it out! 
It says ‘meet.’ I’ll have to attend to it myself, I suppose. Other¬ 
wise the boys might bungle something. Perhaps it's some new¬ 
fangled weapon.” 

He turned on his side evidently intending to take a nap en 
route. 

“Ready. Comrade Major General?” Politukha inquired in 
a loud voice, then stopped short and glanced over h's shoulder 
uncertain whether he had got the title right. Many of the parti¬ 
sans who had direct dealings with the command found the new 
rank rather confusing They could not get accustomed to saying 
“Major General” instead of "Comrade Commander” or “Com¬ 
rade Commissar.” Until then the commanders had been ordinary 
men like themselves, now suddenly they had become generals. 
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The old partisans shook their heads, although inwardly 
they were very proud to have dealings with generals. 

Velas, for instance, insisted on addressing the commander 
thus: “Permit me. Comrade Major General Kovpak, Sidor Ar¬ 
temyevich, to address you?” 

And as to Pol’tukha. who had occasion to address the com¬ 
mander a hundred times a day, he was forever looking over 
his shoulder as though to make sure that the man with such an 
important title was really his old commander Kovpak. 

“Ready, Comrade Major General?” he repeated. 

“What’s your hurry? Let’s have a smoke first.” 

Polilul.ha dived for his tobacco pouch. The Old Man 
rolled himself a monster c’garetle that took a quarter of a 
pound of makhorka. The two men lit up and inhaled the acrid 
smoke. 

“Now you can get going,” said the general, raising his high 
collar. 

I went back to the hayloft to sleep. At dawn I was awakened 
by a commol’on in the yard. Next to me I saw two mt\ asleep 
on pup tents. They were dressed in brand-new suits limt still 
had retained their press. I pushed open the door of the barn 
and let the sun light up the faces of my neighbours. T^iey were 
obviously visitors from Mainland. 

Their faces had the pallor of cily-dwellers, their hands 
had no sun tan on them, and though they slept soundly, their 
sleep was not peaceful. The nervousness of people unaccustomed 
to new circumstances is never so noticeable as when they slecj). 
I climbed off the hayloft and went outside. A loaded cart stood 
outside the gates. On it were fat round sacks with closed para¬ 
chutes attached to them. Judging by this, the freight had not 
been dropped from the air but unloaded from a p^ane that had 
landed. I recalled Kovpak’s radiogram. Perhaps this was the 
valuable freight referred to? Feeling the bags I saw that they 
contained the usual cases of explosives, bullets, mines and 
medicines. 
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From the drivers I learned that the commander had gone to 
headquarters long since, I saddled my liorse and followed him 
to the forest. 

I found Kovpak and Rudnev on a meadow whicli ended in 
a steep slope overgrown wilh lirs. Reside them, sealed on an 
army coat, was a man in a grey suit, a semi-military cap and 
the Order of Ixmin on his lapel. Shadiiig the sun from liis 
eyes wilh Iiis hand he appeared to l>e dazing. I saluted. 

“Demyan,’’ the newcomer introduced liimself. Rudnev con- 
liiuiecl to rei)ort on the situation, turning to me now and again 
for assistance. I gav<‘, the required information from memory, 
conscious all the time that the eves shaded by the hand were 
watching me narrowly. The newcomer was interested in every¬ 
thing: what units the enemy had in the area, the system of 
garrisons and patrols, the roads and transport, bases and aero¬ 
dromes, gebietskommissars, landuirls and police comman¬ 
dants. •.. 

But what surprised me most was bis question: “What infor¬ 
mation do you have about the land policy of the German au¬ 
thorities?” 

I had nothing to say in reply. 

“The devil knows what policy those German bastards have!’' 
I was thinking, 

Kovpak frowned and puffed furiously on his homemade 
cigarette. 

“Fm afraid I don’t know,” I managed to say finally, 

“You ought to know,” said Demyan sharply and asked me 
no more questions. Feeling that my presence w^as no longer 
required, I walked off to headquarters. I felt rather hurt. Only 
recently I had completed a substantial report on the conditions 
in the German rear. About thirty pages of text typewritten by 
Vasya Voitsckhovicli covering information about enemy garri¬ 
sons in at least four regions, including railway timetables and a 
description of the freights carried, information about fifty Ger¬ 
man officials, and, for some reason, folklore recordings of pop¬ 
ular tales and songs about the war. But now that I came to 
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lliink of il there was not a word in m\ report ahoiil the eneni\‘s 
land policy. 

^’Who does he think 1 uni, an agronomist, oi a land de¬ 
partment, or what?’' 1 thought resentfully. 

At that moment I saw Kovpak waddling along in the diriv- 
lion of headquarters. He looked rather embarras'^ed. 

"'So you let us down, Vershigora, on that rural j>oliey busi¬ 
ness, ch? That's what I get for relying on you intellectuals!'’ 

“What about us intellectuals? How can 1 be expected to 
guess what everybody may want to know. I’m not an informalion 
bureau, after all,” 

“Not everybody, but..the Old Man i>oinled a linger uj>- 
ward in a significant gesture. “Undersland?" 

I did not. 

“Whom do you mean? I can't figure it out.” 

“Didn’t you read yesterday's radiogram? Valuable cargo. 
Ihidersland?” 

I began to see light. 

Kovpak looked mysterious. 

“But how are we suiijiosed to address him, wliat's hLs name?'’ 

“You heard what he said: ‘Demyan.’ (!!all him Comrade 
Demyan and that will be all right. And you’d belter get busy 
about that rural policy....” 

“Perhaps he’d like to know something about religion or 
about moonshine,” I said bitterly. 

My irony was totally lost on the Old Man. 

“No, he wouldn't be interested in that. Although, on sec¬ 
ond thought, you might find out something about that loo. Just 
in case.” 

Of course it was impossible to conceal the presence of the 
“valuable cargo” from the unit for long. And the new arrivals 
themselves, after they had got their bearings, discarded their 
mysterious air and by evening the whole detachment knew that 
leading members of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian 
Bolshevik Party had oome to visit us. 

“Which of them is Khrushchov?” old man Velas asked Aunt 



Fenya^ the headquarters* cook* She rewarded him with such a 
glare that he retreated in baste* 

Nevertheless we decided not to talk too much about the 
presence of such important people in our detachment and Rud* 
nev had a five minutes' talk to this effect with the political 
instruclois and Party organizers, explaining that Khrushchov 
was not among the visitors and that the group was headed by 
one of the secretaries of the Central Committee. 

“We once had a custom never to ask the command where 
we were going and what for. Let it be the same now. If anyone 
asks who it is that has arrived from Mainland let the answer 
be: "People who have business here,’ and if they ask how the 
visitors are to be addressed, say, call them Comrade Demyan. 
Comrade Sergei, and so on... 

These explanations proved sufficient and the following day 
life in the camp Svttled into its normal groove. Only the search¬ 
ing eves of “Comrade Demyan” were everywhere, studying every 
detail. Sometimes he would walk off into a field or down a path 
in the woods and with liis hands lucked into his trouser belt 
would pace back and forth deep in thought. Sometimes he 
would go over to Iludnev, ask some question, and then lapse 
again into thought. The other members of his group, Sergei 
Kuznetsov and Chepurnoi, were also busy taking everything in. 

I cannot say that we felt too comfortable under this scrutiny. 
It w^as the Party that was checking up on us. and preparing new 
tasks for us. 

On the third day of their arrival I bumped into Comrade 
Demyan on the meadow, 

“\S'ell,” he inquired, smiling, “how’s the data on agriculture 
coming along?” 

“I am doing my best... 

“And what other new informat'on of interest have you?” 

I handed him the latest bulletin. He read it. 

“Have you tried collecting all this data and systematizing 
it?” he asked. I remembered my report. Digging into my dis¬ 
patch case I pulled out the thirty-page opus and handed it over. 
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*'Oha.ril take this if you don't mind* Yes, yes, ill 
want to read this, * and he went off, smiling and rubbing his 
hands* 

On xny return from reconnaissance headquarters a half an 
hour later I saw Demyan again. He was sitting on a tree stump 
with my report on iiis knees, evidently re-reading it and making 
pencil marks in the margin. He hailed me. 

“Hello there, Lieutenant Colonel!” 

I stopped my horse. 

“This is just what I want... only more up to (hie. ... ' 

The report was indeed a month old. 

“This is good stuff, but it lacks pointedness.... Now yon 
must investigate Kiev and the Dni(‘per. I shall talk to the (;om- 
mand. In the meantime, think it over and we’ll d's 'uss it later ” 

Kovpak, Rudnev, Bazvma and I got together again and 
Comrade Demyan gave us a more precise outline of the assign¬ 
ment. For the present it took the form of a major reconnais¬ 
sance operation, but in scope it was more important than many 
a bloody battle. This time it was not just “for ourselves” but 
for the Red Army, Not for a division or an army group, hut a 
reconnaissance operation for the whole Red Army. At this time 
ihe Hitlerite command were boasting about their impregnal>le 
defence lines in the East, particularly the “wall” that had alleg¬ 
edly been built along the Dnieper. This had to be verified. 

I had a map which Rudnev had jokingly dubbed “the stra¬ 
tegic.” It was an ordinary 10-verst affair that extended from 
the Don to the Oder and from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 
Whenever he had time to sit back and think things over, the 
commissar would turn to me with a smile: “Comrade Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel.” he would say, “could I borrow ‘the strategic’ 
for an hour or so?” 

And when he was in a particularly jocular mood he would 
try to persuade roe to sell it to him. What wealth he offered in 
exchange for it! German marks, occupation currency, a million 
if I wished. But what did I want with marks? 

“Would you like it in cows perhaps? One cow for every 




s^iuaro? How many are therey Twenty ? Til give you twenty 
tows, k it a bargain?” 

But I was adamant and "the strategic” stayed in my dis* 
patch case. 

The lack of niajis was especially hard on the scouts, who 
before going on an assignment would have to spend a couple 
of hours in my quarters laboriously copying out the route. 
I couldirt give them my map because it was the only one we 
had, yet it was torture for the scouts to have to draw all those 
lines and pot hooks. But we managed somehow. 

And 80 “the strategic” had travelled thousands of kilo¬ 
metres and had in consequence grown tattered and dog-cared. 

On this occasion I spread it out on a table and Rudnev and 
I studied it carefully in the light of the new assignment. 

Eight re<‘onnaissauce groups were sent out simultaneously to 
the Dnieper. The banks of that river from Kechitsa and Gomel 
down to Kiev were to he placed under strictest observation of 
our scouts for a week’s lime. Every ferry, bridge, road, height 
and wood was to be felt out, reconnoitred, studied. We had to 
give the Red Army a detailed and exhaustive picture of the 
forces and intentions of the enemy on the Dnieper, We had to 
ascertain whellier that much vaunted “wall” of llieirs really did 
exist or whellier it was another figment of their imagina¬ 
tion intended to delude the Russians and hold them in fear of 
the river. 

We did not Hatter ourselves that this painstaking labour of 
ours was salving any important strategic problems. We were 
too small a cog in the great machine of war. But today we 
know the course one of the most glorious operations in the late 
war—^the Battle of the Dnieper—had taken. And it seems to me 
that in this unparalleled military feat—the crossing of a great 
river on the march before the enemy had time to put up strong 
defences, and crossing it on the Gomel-Kiev section besides, 
in all of this there is a particle of our own creative labours, 
our share in the war effort of the country as a whole, 

'Hiat was the first result of the arrival in our force of the 
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'Valuable cargo.” The man we called Comrade Demyan taught 
us to feel tlie pulse of the state in evcrylliing. 

Having sent more than two hundred of our best scouts to 
carry out the assignment, we were tied down to our present 
location until their return. 

Through Moscow we received a radiogram from Comrade S.. 
an important partisan leader. ‘‘S. reports that he has learned 
through his agents,” read the message, “that a major punitive 
expedition called tlie ‘wet sack’ is planned by the Germans. 
S. assumes this operation is against Kovpak and asks that 
Kovpak be instructed alier the battle not to withdraw in his 
direction. Radio your suggestions,.” 

“■Sonofabitch,” was kovpak's comment. 

‘"What’s that?” asked Comrade Deni)an. 

“I said he’s a sonofaliilch and not a partisan.” 

Demyan smiled grimly but said nothing. 

Kudnev twisted the radiogram abscnll) in his fingers. 

By force of circumslances the partisan detachments operat¬ 
ing behind the enemy lines fell into two classes, mobile forces 
that constantly were making raids, and stationary units. The 
former made forays througli enemy-held country, harassing the 
fascists and striking blows commensurate with the size of the 
given detachment, while the “stationary" units camped in the 
forest thickets, defending their bases and operating in the sur¬ 
rounding country. Each category worked out its own tactics, 
which in the ease of the first were offensive, and in that of the 
second, defensive. Very few realized that both these forms of 
tactics were necessary and that they merely supplemented each 
other. 

It was clear that S. feared our coming since there would 
most likely be a strong enemy force on our heels. 

Riidnev chuckled as he handed the telegram hack to the 
executive officer. 

“Save it. Time will tell... perhaps.” 

“Jokes aside,” growled Kovpak, “we ought to be getting 
out of here. What do you say, chief-of-staff?” 
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Bazyma glanced at the commander. 

'^Shouldn't have sent the scouts out. Now we’ll have to wait 
for them whether we like it or not.” 

*^This strategy is going to cost us plenty!” sighed the 
Old Man. 

Bazyma carefully scrutinized tlic radiogram as if there was 
some concealed inner meaning to be found in its brief but 
detestable wording. 

The danger of being caught in the “wet sack” grew daily 
more menacing. Vi e had sle])ped into it of our own will and now 
circumstances held us fast in the area between the Dnieper and 
the Pripyat. 

Kovpak inullcred and swore for a long time, venting 
his irritation now on the headquarters clerks, now on Poli- 
tukha. 

He had been in low sjiirils for several days latterly. His 
teeth had been causing him much discomfort and forcing him 
to adhere to a milk diet which went severely against his grain. 
In the meantime one of the planes which were touching down 
at our Kozhushki aerodrome on and off bringing supplies, 
instructors, mine layers and new blasting equipment, brought 
a dentist. This was in answer to a request for dental aid which 
Korobov had conveyed to the chiefs in Moscow. 

It didn’t take the dentist long to rig up his shiny chromium- 
plaUxi drill in a fir copse and to set to work on Kovpak’s teeth. 
The old-timers among the partisans made special trips to the 
copse to watch the remarkable operation with open-mouthed 
wonder. 

Velas was particularly thrilled. “They came from Moscow,” 
he said. “That means they know all about us. Even about the 
Old Man’s teeth.” 

A few days later new geneials’ uniforms arrived for Kov¬ 
pak and Rudnev. Our partisan formation began to look like a 
regular army unit. The battalion and companies, platoons and 
sections grew more organized and disciplined, and order pene¬ 
trated deeper and deeper into the spirit and content of our 
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work. We began to prepare for a new laid. Where we were 
bound for no one knew as yel. All we knew’ for sure was that 
w'c were going south where there were no forests, oiil) j>luins, 
hills and mountains. 


xxx\ 

A Slo\ak soldier named Andrei Sak»a deserted t(» oiir side. 

I had diflicully in umlcrslaiiding him at first Ix'cause he wuntiHl 
lo discuss world affair'^ using purely (izc^cdi expressions of which 
1 understood less than half. l>ut as soon as 1 managed lo shift 
the conversation lo a more intimate plane how the Slovak 
soldiers lived, about their homes, their families and ahoul the 
German aulliorilies—we understood ea<'h other pi rfectly. 

After he had spent a few days with us and had J)ec(>mc 
accustomed to his new surioundings. I harl more detailed talks 
with him. He told us some very interesting things. That some 
of the Slovak soldiers felt very friendly toward the Russians 
and were even ready to join us I knew, but that Lieutenant 
Colonel Josef Gusar, commander of the Slovak regiment sta¬ 
tioned in Khoiniki, was also sympatlielic was news to me. When 
he saw that we were really friendly toward the Slovaks, Andrei 
confessed that he was the lieutenant colonel’s chauffeur, 'riiis 
looked serious. 

“Why didn't you say so at first?’* I asked him. 

“I was afraid to, Pan OlEcer.” 

“What were you afraid of?” 

The soldier did not reply. I decided Lo go straight to the point. 

“Perhaps the lieutenant colonel himself sent you?” 

“No, no, please, pan,” he protested. 

“But did he know that you were coming over to us?” 

“No, our discipline is strict. If it weren’t for that half of 
our soldiers would join the partisans tomorrow and the next 
day the Germans would hang the lieutenant colonel himself.” 

I reported this conversation to the command. Comrade 
Demyan was especially interested. It occurred to me that he 
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wa^ begiuning to succumb to the romance of partisan life. He 
did not betray any excitement, however, and spoke in his usual 
calm manner. 

must make an attempt to win over that Slovak lieuten¬ 
ant colonel/’ he said. 

*‘Ye.s, but how 

*’\\e can write him a letur.” 

‘"But how sliall we gel il to him? If it falls into the hands» 
of the Germans wo shall be responsible for ruining the man. 
They’d shoot him. And even if wc do deliver the letter to him 
it Will be ]i(t-€‘-sar} to gel an an&wei.’ 

*‘\VelI, that's your job. Think about il, it's been done lie- 
fore,” iJemyan said rather irritahl). 

I thought of Andrei only to dismiss the idea at once. The 
soldiers knew him and the) were aware that he had deserted to 
our side. 

Then I recalled Karpovna. She herself had volunteered to 
do reconnaissance work in Ovruch. 

“Send for her,” said Dem)an. 

When she came wc put the whole project before her, con¬ 
cealing nothing. 

“Is this absolutel) nccessar> ?” Karpovna asked, 

“It is,” replied Comrade Demyan without hesitation. 

“I-»et me think about it.” 

“By all means.” 

The schoolteacher paced thoughtfully up and down the path. 
About ten minutes later she came over to us and said: 

“I agree. Only on one condition.,. 

“What is it?” 

“I shall need a smart gown... 

Pavlovsky snorted, but Kovpak gave him such a look that 
he changed it quicklv to a cough. 

Vasya Voitsekhovich typed the letter on a clean strip torn 
from a parachute and Karpovna sewed it into the lining of her 
jacket. 

That evening she left camp. A scout detail commanded by 
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Kashitsky escorted her to a point within a feu kilometres of 
the town where they were to await her return. 

Four days later Karpovna returned. After she had reported 
to me I took her to Demyan. She repeated her story, and as 
we were exchanging opinions on the results of the undertaking. 
Comrade Demyan said: 

“Why don't you write these things down? You ought to 
keep a record. She piobahly could write it down herself.” 

I took a few sheets of paper from head(|naili'rs and went 
to Karpovna. 

“Could you wiile down ytnir entire eoiuersalion with llu' 
lieutenant colonel?” 

“Certainly, I still lemember every word of it.” 

She sat down on the slump <d’ a newh-felhd j>ine tiee and 
wrote dowm the whole ifniig on the spot. 

Here it is exactly as she submitted it: 

“"Lieutenant Coloneh I Itave come to yon as a rej)i(‘senla« 
live of the Red Army.' 

“‘What Red Army?' 

“ ‘The Red Army opcialing behind the enemy line*^.' 

“‘What do you want of me?* 

“ 'If you love your country', if you want to see your Slova¬ 
kia free, I want you to do as Colonel Svcjhoda did.' 

“‘And who is Colonel Svoboda? I do not know' him,' 

“‘Colonel Svoboda is a Slovak officer who came over to 
the side of the Red Army and is now fighting our common 
enemy, the Germans.’ 

“The lieutenant colonel said nothing. 

“‘Lieutenant Colonel, I have brouglit you a letter from our 
generals.’ 

“ ‘Give it to me.' 

“I gave him the letter. 

“ ‘But I do not understand Russian.’ 

“ ‘Then let me read it to you and explain the parts you 
not understand.’ 

“I began to read the letter. 
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suppose you know that I could have you shot?’ 

“ ‘I knew that when I undertook to bring this letter to you.’ 

‘^*Why did you do it?’ 

“ ‘Because it was necessary.’ 

“The lieutenant colonel looked at me in silence, I do not 
know what was passing through his mind at the moment, but 
he looked so amazed that under different circumstances I should 
have laughed outright. Instead I asked him to hear me out 
and then carry out his threat. 

“‘Don’t be afraid, I shall never hand you over to the Ger¬ 
mans!’ ho exclaimed. 

“Vi hen 1 had finished reading the letter the lieutenant colo¬ 
nel said: 

“ ‘I shall not enter into any negotiations, and I cannot 
desert to the Red Army because the Germans wreak vengeance 
on our country for such things.’ 

“‘But Colonel Svoboda did come over, and only the other 
day Doctor Benes sent him a message of greetings.’ 

“‘He was in France and in Germany, and from there he 
went to the front where he went over to the Soviet side. Benes 
is in England. \Ce are in the enemy rear. When Slovaks desert 
to the side of the partisans their families are shot and their 
homes are burned.’ 

“ ‘But soldiers are sometimes taken prisoner during battle. 
Conld vou not come over during an engagement?’ 

“ ‘No, because the families of Slovaks who surrender are 
also destroyed,’ replied the lieutenant colonel and read me a 
German order to that effect, 

“‘Yet your men desert nevertheless.’ 

“ ‘They do wrongly. The Germans do not trust us and if 
Slovaks begin to desert to the partisans on a big scale we will 
be removed from here and replaced by Hungarians or Ger¬ 
mans. That will be much worse for you. We do not bother you 
and you do not bother us. When you attacked Bragin we did 
not come to the aid of the Germans. We never shoot at you if 
we are alone, ev’en when vfe see you. All our soldiers side with 
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the Russians. The Russians are our brothers. help you 
all we can. I personally have released three people from this 
town who wwe to have been shot and have let many partisans 
go free. But so far that is all that wc can do. After all, we Slo¬ 
vaks all have families and if we desert they will be wiped out. 
Kill the Germans! We also hate them. shall not prevent 
you from destroying them. Also tell your commanders this: you 
had better move to the other side of the river l)ecausR! large 
numbers of Hungarians and Germans with tanks have arrived 
at N. and R. There are less of them on the other side of the 
river.’ 

‘‘‘And that is all?’ I asked. 

“He replied that in the meantime it was out of the question 
for him to go over to us. He was Hushed and embarrassed. 

** ‘You had better go quickly before anyone sees you. You 
must not be killed.’ 

“Those were the lieulenanl colonel's last words to me,” 

But this incident did not pass altogether without mishap. 
Kashitsky’s detail which had escorted Karpovna and had re¬ 
mained in the woods near Khoiniki to await her return was 
attacked. The boys must cither have been drinking or had just 
got careless. At any rate they were caught nap})ing. One scout 
was killed and machine gunner Parkhomenko was taken prison¬ 
er together with his gun. 

Kovpak punished Kashitsky by demoting him to the ranks. 
We now had to find out what had happened to Parkhomenko. 
If the Slovaks had him there he might escape l)eing shot. 

“Somebody must be sent to Khoiniki at once,” Rudnev or¬ 
dered. 

“Whom shall we send? Karpovna can’t go. Josef Gusar 
might give her away now\” 

I decided to send Valya. Valya was a girl from a children’s 
home in the Kharkov area who had wandered into our camp 
one day. The Germans had shipped her off to Germany, but 
she had managed to escape and we had picked her un some¬ 
where ttear Kiev. She had stayed with us since then. She was 
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too delicate to carry arms. Worn out by labour beyond her 
strength, she had looked like an overgrown child suffering with 
rickets. The resemblance was heightened by the fact that her 
hair had been shaved off and she had grown out of her dress. 
After about two weeks with us she had put on weight, acquired 
some clothes, and her hair had begun to grow in short boyish 
tufts that curled about her ears and at the nape of her neck. 
Valya had told me about Germany and about the underground 
city built into the side of a mountain where thousands of Rus¬ 
sian prisoners, Poles, Frenchmen and girls from the Ukraine 
worked producing weapons and aeroplane parts. Suhl was the 
name of the town, “The underground city of Suhl,” I often 
found myself thinking whenever I raught sight of this curly- 
headed girl who had told me about the thousands of slaves 
herded from all over Europe to the subterranean kingdom of 
the bloodthirsty German Moloch. 

Valya could speak German quite well. She had papers ob¬ 
tained somehow in Poland, with which she could travel in occu¬ 
pied territory on the pretext that she was on her way home to 
the Kharkov district. I thought of Valya now because she had 
recently asked to be used as a scout. In our detachment anyone 
who did not have any active duty felt out of place; you just 
could not help it, for such was the atmosphere in this hard- 
fighting outfit So I decided to send Valya to Khoiniki. 

She returned tliree days later with the new^s that Parkho¬ 
menko was dead. 

The execution had taken place on May 1. The Gestapo had 
detailed a platoon of Slovak soldiers for the job. Evidently 
neither the Slovak oflScers nor the men had been told anything 
about it beforehand. Parkhomenko was made to stand with 
his back to a pit while a German officer read out the death 
sentence. Such spectacles were staged publicly, for the Germans 
evidently thought they could instil respect for their authority 
in the local people in this way. Among the small knot of wmn- 
en and curious urchins who had gathered was our Valya. 
Parkhomenko faced the firing squad with a smile on his face. 
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Valya said. If 1 had not known him so well I might not have 
believed her, but I knew it was true. The machine gunner was 
always smiling. In fact, it seemed that nothing on earlli could 
make him sad. He a!wa)s carried his light machine gun thrown 
over his shoulder like a cIuIk gripping it by the tip of the 
barrel. And he met his death true to him‘«elf. I could imagine 
him thinking as he stood there smiling, with the crave >awning 
behind him: “What a pity I ha\cn’t got my machine gun with 
me now. Td show you what a partisan can do.’’ 

“And just as the command rapped out and the sol¬ 
diers clicked their rifles Parkhomenko ma<lc a speech,” Val>a 
related. 

She did not remember the exact w^ords and ^ol»s choked her 
as she told her story. 

“He spoke about the friendship of the Slav peoples and 
then he cried out: ‘Slovaks, Czechs, \ou'ie shooting your 
brother!’ 

“The German shouted a command. The soldiers raised their 
rifles and filed. Hut Paikhomenko still stood at the brink of 
the grave and smiled. All the soldiers had fired into the air. 
The German yelled and rushed at the soldiers pointing his 
revolver at them. Parkhomenko leapt across the grave and ran 
in the direction of the cemetery. The German shot down two 
of the soldiers. 

“Parkhomenko slopped and ran back. 

“*Shoot the damned German, shoot him, brothers!’ he cried, 
but the soldiers stood motionless. Now the German emptied his 
revolver at Parkhomenko. I WTnt away. I couldn’t stay any 
longer. Those Slovaks cannot kill a partisan but they daren’t 
raise their hand against a German. Oh, liell! They’re more like 
dumb animals than men...And the girl swore loudly, strong¬ 
ly, man-like and just as loudly burst out sobbing, burying her 
tear-stained face in my lap. 
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Our men were clearly growing bored. The peasants from 
Arevichi, Tulgovichi and Krasnoselye had long since unscrewed, 
broken off and carried away everything removable from the 
burnt ships. But our strategic reconnaissance kept us tied to the 
spot. We had thirteen scouting details out. Some two hundred 
scouts were combing the Dnieper area from Rechitsa to Kiev, 
reconnoitring the banks of the ancient river for a distance of 
three hundred kilometres. W^e had to give them time to do a 
thorough job of it and return. Tliree groups had gone still 
farther: one commanded by Shumeika, intelligence chief of the 
Sivond Battalion, to the Chernigov area; another, under the 
command of Slivaika, who held the same post in the Third 
Battalion to the Bakhmach-Konotop area, and a third under 
Fedya Mychko had gone to the vicinity of Kiev. And so there 
we were, twiddling our thumbs, feeling that w^e had bitten off 
more than we could chew’. Fyodo/ov and Melnik had long since 
moved west across the Pripyat. The nearest reconnaissance 
groups on current scouting assignments to ensure our safety 
brought alarming news. But we had to stay where we were, 
for we could not leave some of our best men in the lurch. 

Of course, the scouts would not perish, but would they find 
the force, or have to give up the search and roam about aim¬ 
lessly? Who knew? In the meantime the local partisan detach¬ 
ments had already sought security in the marshes. Was it not 
time for the “big game” too to seek a more secure location? 

“Ekh, this strategy was not so well timed,” sighed Kovpak, 
scratching his head and glancing sideways at Comrade Demyan. 

“It’ll be all right,” said the latter. 

“We’ve walked right into the trap ourselves, that’s the worst 
of it,” said Rudnev, looking at the map. “Here we are, stuck in 
between two big rivers. ‘Wet sack’ describes our position per¬ 
fectly.” 

But the commanders could not bring themselves to leave 
without the scouts. Meanwhile the Germans had set up defences 
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on both rivers: those on the right, western bank of the Pri- 
pyat faced east, while those on the eastern bank of the Dnieper 
were turned west. True, so far these defences consisted only of 
separate garrisons stationed in the towns and villages, a com- 
panv or battalion in strength. But considering our scant facili¬ 
ties for crossing rivers and the larce quantity of supplies we 
had stocked up for our new raid even these defences |)resented 
a problem. The only w^ay out of the **sark” was to move north. 

“Okh, we’ve put our neck in the noose this lime/' the Old 
Man groaned. 

By the middle of May the scouts returned. They confirmed 
our apprehensions. l)ul at the same lime they reported that the 
Germans had no fortifications whatever on the Rcchitsa-Kiev 
section of the river. No trenches oven, not to speak of forts. 
True, the scouts operating “for ourselves” confirmed that the 
enemy was massing forces. However, judging by the motley 
make-up and the small quantity of artillery, it was obvious 
that these forces w^crc intended for action against the partisans. 

The Dnieper and the Pripyat, as they come near each other 
in the south, form a sort of triande with the apex pointing 
southward. It was clear that the Germans intended driving ns 
into the angle and pressinsf us back against the water barriers. 
This was later confirmed by German prisoners. That was why 
the operation had been called “Wet Sack.” 

The simplest and most correct solution for us was to with¬ 
draw to the north where the area between the two rivers widened 
out, offering more room to manoeuvre. Upon reaching the 
Mozyr-Gomel railway line we would come to the Byelorussian 
forest zone which was seething with partisans, and thence, turn¬ 
ing west, we could advance along the Pripyat as far as we 
pleased, all the way to the Bug and the Vistula. 

AclUvTlly, however, it proved less simple than we had imag¬ 
ined. In the latter part of May w^e left the Arevichi area and, 
passing between Khoiniki and Arevichi where the Slovak gar¬ 
risons were still stationed, reached the railway line. About this 
time Gorkunov, who had recovered from the wounds he receive<l 
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at Bukhcha, returned by plane and took charge of field recon¬ 
naissance, which left me free to direct the intelligence work 
and. on instructions from Comrade Demyan, to summarize the 
results of our major reconnaissance operations on the Dnieper. 

I do not know how it happened, but the place chosen to 
cross the railway line was not loo satisfactory, I believe Kova¬ 
lev, the political instructor of the reconnaissance unit, was to 
blame lor lliis. Although he knew “Anna Karenina” and many 
other literary works by heart, he w^as a poor scout. As I recall, 
it was liis information that led us to choose a small station in 
th^^ woods west of Demekhi as the place to cross. True, we had 
re(‘eived infonnation from local partisans to the effect that the 
section of the railway between the Dnieper and the Pripyat was 
h( 5 avil) guarded hut we had taken it with a grain of salt. Some 
of the local di lachment commanders actually maintained that 
the Germans had Itroughl up one and a half divisions to this 
area within the past few days. But this was loo fantastic to be 
believed. Hitherto the Germans had never guarded railways 
with more than a few low^-calihre troops. 

But oil approaching the station we realized that the local 
partisans witc probably right. 

There is no doubt that if we had chosen a better place to 
cross the railway we should have succeeded. Strangely enoiiglu 
this particular station was excellently located for daytime re¬ 
connaissance but absolutely unsuitable when it came to send¬ 
ing a large column across the railway at night. The narrow 
paths leading to tlic track were blocked bv felled trees for a 
distance of KK) metres on either side of the line; the forest 
around had been cut down and it w^as obvious that here and 
there mines had been laid. In order for a column to cross the 
line safely with its supply train it would have been necessary 
first either to kill off or drive away the guards and then clear 
away the barriers of trees on both sides of the tracks. 

The fighting at this point w'as started hy the Third. Fifth 
and Eighth companies, with myself in command. We charged 
the railway crossing while a train w^as passing, for the noise 
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ui the train drowned out the crackling of the dry branrhcb and 
brush underfoot; otherwise the hundred-metre barrier zone 
could not have been negotiated. But there was one detail we 
had not foreseen, a ‘‘petty^' circumstance our da>liinc recon¬ 
naissance had failed to notice: the approaches to the rail\>ay 
crossing were protected by barbed wire. Practical 1) icadung the 
1 ail way tracks, the men ran up against the wire in the darkness 
and were forced to hug the ground for cover. 15> the time shears 
had been fetched from the supply wagons, the train had passed 
and silence reigned again. A ininiite jmssed. Then a dog baiked 
and a flare soared skywards, followed by another. Scvcial rifle 
shots were fired, by the sentry obviously, and llie battle was on. 

It lasted until morning. 

The Third and Eighth companies got across the lra( ks skirl¬ 
ing the crossing, but the extensive barbed-wire entanglements 
made it impossible to break through to the station from cither 
side. The result was tlial the station garrison which Inid lost 
most of its men and had only one machine gun and a few* 
tommy guns was not captured. 

At dawn enemy reinforcements began to arrive but as they 
approached the station the small train® of five or six cars fell 
under point-blank fire from the battalions and companies that 
we had sent into action by that time. 

We did not spare bullets for we had been well supplied. 
And after a while it seemed that the forest had already ceased 
to echo back the countless shots and machine-gun bursts, 
the Larking of the anti-tank rifles and the explosions of gre¬ 
nades. 

Clouds of steam rose from three disabled locomotives and 
the air was filled with the crie.s of wounded Germans, most of 
whom were trapped inside the cars and fired upon from both 
sides of the line. But this was only half the battle. As the sun 
rose higher it became more and more clear to Bazyma and 
myself that this was to be the first railw^ay line we had failed 
to cross. 

We were amazed by the stubborn determination of the Ger- 
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man» to rout our force. Frankly speaking, vve had not expected 
them to make such a stand. At about ten o'clock Misha Seme* 
nisty came over to us from the baggage train that had halted 
witliin half a kilometre of the station. He approaciied ceu* 
tiously, crawling from tree to tree. When he was within thirty 
metres of us he called out: 

‘‘Comrade Executive Olficer, Comrade Lieutenant Colonel, 
tlie commander wants you.” 

We were lying amidst the felled trees and underbrush at the 
edge of the forest. llaz}ma glanced at me. 

“Looks like retreat, eh, Petrovich?” he said. I nodded. 

The mist which till now had hidden us from the Germans 
and the accursed station from us had lifted and everything v>as 
clearly visible. About 75 metres from where we lay, barely 
visible above the ground, stood a small, mushroom-like building 
covered with earth up to the roof. This was what was causing 
all the trouble. 

As the fighting continued and we learned more about the 
enemy’s strength, our surprise turned to alarm. Things began 
to look serious. 

In the course of the night and early morning we had thor¬ 
oughly examined the edge of the forest so that we knew every 
tree. We began to crawl back rapidly. 

But evidently not everything that could be done by night 
could be done by day as well. Behind the barbed wire the enemy 
had already mounted several machine guns and no sooner had 
Bazyma and I risen from the ground to make a dash for it than 
a bur»t of machine-gun fire pressed us back to earth. 

Softened by six weeks of inactivity at the aerodrome, our 
nerves could not stand the strain. I remember the whole inci¬ 
dent as vividly as if it had occurred yesterday. We dropped 
down behind an old gnarled pine tree which afforded protection 
only for our heads and part of our bodies. Splinters flew from 
the tree and bark and pine needles rained down on us as we 
pressed closer to the ground. With my cheek almost touching 
the soft earth carpeted with yellow pine needles I looked at 
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Bazyma aiid he looked al me. And suddenl) both bur^l out 
laughing, like the two old fools wc were. 

We were destined to fight together for another half a year, 
and even now we often meet, but of all the experiences w(' have 
to share it is this laughter under the gnarled pine tree that wc 
always recall first. 

“Remember how we lay under the pine tree al that station V'" 

“Will I ever forget it!” 

When we reached the suj)ply train we found that it was not 
too safe there either. Although the staff carls were in the centre, 
stray bullets and mines reached them now and again. I'he coni* 
inissar's horse, the beautiful w’hile Arab that had been with ns 
since the Bryansk forests, had been killed. 

Kovpak lay on one of the carts bundled up to the exes in 
his Hungarian overcoat and smoking one cigarette after another. 

With the commissar were the representatives from Main¬ 
land; Comrade Dernjan was scaled in a carriage with a switch 
in his hands; Sergei Kuznetsov was in earnest conversation 
with Panin. 

Judging by the glum looks on the faces of Hudnev and 
Bazyma (after all, this was our first battle in the jiresence of 
Demyan), by the soft, but expressive nmlterings of Kovpak, and 
by the studied calm of the comrades from Mainland it was ob¬ 
vious that the situation was grave. Messengers had already 
been sent with orders to the companies to withdraw from battle, 

I do not know whether everyone realized it at this point, 
but I know that to Comrade Demyan, Kovpak and Rudnev, it 
was quite clear that our setback at the station meant that we 
w^ould have to turn around and head south. There was enough 
room for a two- or three-day manoeuvre, but it was obvious by 
now that the enemy would leave the railway line and follow 
us, driving us farther and farther into the “wet sack,” where 
we would be caught like fish in a net. 

The beginning of the operation had gone well for the 
enemy. He had repulsed our attempts to extricate ourselves from 
the trap. 
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'"Turn her around, Politukha/' t^id Kovpak, jumping off 
tile carriage. 

The supply train set off down the road in the opposite 
direction. Ihe staff carts followed with (.omrades Demyan aiid 
Kudnev. 

kovpak sat down on the edge of the road while Bazyma 
and 1 reported briefly on the order ol the retreat. The Old Man 
sat there muttering: 

‘‘Okh, but this garri^'On will be the death of me.'* 

I went over to him and sjiread out my map. This seemed 
to enrage him still more. 

‘"What do you want with that map now? We have to think 
of a way out. DidriT I say wc ought to have started out long 
ago.‘WeVe given the Germans time to tie up the neck of the 
sack. Now try and gel out. And don't let that Kovalev come 
near me today/’ he added o\er his shoulder, ^T’ra liable to 
shoot him the mood 1 am in. See?” 

thereupon jumping lightly into a passing carriage he dis- 
appeare<l around the bend of the road. 

Many companies had already willulrawn from the fighting 
but two were still luissing: Karpenko's Third and Gorlanov's 
Eighth. They were cut off on the other side of the railway em* 
bankment. 

Besides the three trains we had put out of commission at the 
station, the Germans had brought up several more and the troops 
had detrainod before reaching the station. Judging by the 
crackle of rifle shots and the barking of dogs they were already 
advancing in a skirmish line through the w^oods in the direction 
of our rear. We had to move fast. 

Bazyma left a few machine gun crews to cover our witli- 
drawal. Yefremov's gun and a few carls with wounded still 
trailed behind. 

The Germans penetrated deeper into the forest, outflank¬ 
ing us. 

We were about to gel going too when a horse came gal¬ 
loping toward us from the direction of the station. From the 
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dii^tanee it appeared \o he riderless, hut as il came closer liazynia 
leapt forward and caught it h> the bridle, and wc san Kostya 
Dyachkov lying sprawled against the horse’s neck» covered 
with blood, moved him to Bazyma'^ carl and while I took 
over the reins Bazyma tried to gel the lad to tell him where 
he had been hit. But it was loo late and l>v the lime we had 
caught up with the baggage train the executive officer announced 
that lie was dead. Then ieaniite o\cr the l)ody he unclenehed a 
fist and look out a cnnnpled pie(*e of ])ai>er. He smoothed il 
out, wiped off the blot)d v\ilh tite hem of Ids jacket and handid 
it to me, 

letter. Take it! We'll <*vamine il later on. " 

hand and pine net dies had stuck to l!ie bloodstained envelope 
which was lined with thick violet-coloured paper- 1 opened il 
and seeing that the letter was intact 1 pul it away in my dis¬ 
patch case along with juy diarv and tin* h‘tlers written by 
Ukrainian girls from Germain. 

When wc had moved some ten kilometres from the railway 
line we camped in the woods and .stayed until nightfall in the 
hope that Gorlanov and Karpenko nndil catch up with us. But 
they Hid not come. We had to start vsilliout lliein for we had no 
right to tarry at thi^* juncture. Hesolutiou and speed alone could 
save us now; that and the fact that tlie sack tlie enemy had 
prepared for us was still idatively roomy. 

The area between the two rivers wuh biu: enough for us to 
choose the most convenient point to extricate ourselves from the 
trap. W^ithoul waiting for darkness to fall and advancing 
through the woods which protected ns from air attacks, we 
marched at a smart pacp southward by almost the same route 
by which we had come. Behind us, at the site of our ten-hour 
slop, we left the lonely grave of Kostya Uyachkov, and, some¬ 
where beyond the railway, our two best companies commanded 
by Karpenko and Gorlanov. 
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Dawn (ouikI the detachment south of Khoiniki not far from 
the spot where our planes had still been landing three days 
belore. 

Since we had no time to reconnoitre Arevichi or the ad¬ 
jacent roads, we decided to remain for the next two days in 
the forest. 

We had studied the Prip)at thoroughly beginning with 
Tulgovichi at the time wc camped there and smashed the Ger¬ 
man flotilla. Our fi&hermen scouts had surveyed the river well 
enough for us to know that this was the only point at which 
we could cross it. 

We needed two or three days to build some sort of a suit¬ 
able bridge. South of Tulgovichi near a huge meadow stood 
what had been called a liay-baling factory; strictly speaking it 
was n large wooden barn about half a kilometre long with sev¬ 
eral prcs>es for haling hay and a narrow gauge railway line 
about half a kilometre long leading to the river. 

Now the premises were not used. The machines were smashed 
and most of the rails had been ripped from the sleepers and lay 
scattered about. 

We decided to use the walls of the barn as material for a 
pontoon bridge. 

We had built a liridge of this type across the Teterev and 
hence had “Ome experience in this line. We even had a pon¬ 
toon unit headed by Yakovenko from Blitcha, who incidentally 
had the ambitious title of ‘‘commander of the sapper and pon¬ 
toon unit,” 

When Kovpak brought Yakovenko in his carriage to the 
baling factory, the latter walked round and round the barn 
for a long time with his hands behind his back, pausing now 
and again to scratch various parts of his anatomy, beginning with 
the back of his head and lower, as behooves a true Ukrainian 
in embarrassing moments, and trying to convince Kovpak that 
in Blitcha the building materials were different, that they had 
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had thick pines and &rs to work with there; moreover ihe river 
had been narrower than this one and familiar besides. But the 
Old Man was adamant. 

‘‘So the river’s unfamiliar, is it?” he said, ‘*1 suppOM* you 
thought we’d be fighting only in familiar places, i didn’t force 
you to join us, you came voluntarily, but now that >oirve thrown 
in your lot with us you’ve got to do as you’re told. ThalV dinci- 
pline, brother.” 

Kovpak’s final argument evidently convinced llte '‘sapper.” 
He scratched his head again but said nothing. 

Defeated on technical grounds, however, Yakovenko tried 
to win on strategic points. In the forest on the opposite hank of 
the river some three kilometres from the haling factory was 
the village of Teshkov where a German SS battalion was known 
to have been stationed for about a week. 

After he had perMiade<l the Old Man to give him thirty-six 
hours to do the joh, Yakovenko put the question bluntly; 

“And do you think the Germans in Teshkov will Id us 
build a bridge?” 

“That’s not your worry. We can build it among the bushes 
behind the embankment and in one night we can assemble it and 
cross in the morning.” 

Yakovenko was about to raise his hand to MTalch the baik 
of his head but thought l)etler of it and shrugged his shoulders 
instead. 

“In that case I have no objections.” 

“Thai’s more like it. Only remember, think before you 
promise, but keep your word once you’ve given it.” 

Yakovenko was given several companies of men from llu* 
First Battalion and the work began. 

In the meantime German units had moved up from Are- 
vichi and were poised for action in preparation to driving us 
into the sack. So far there were only two regiments of infantry 
and eight tanks. Nevertheless we had to reckon besides with 
the two xegiroents of Slovaks which by agreement with Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Josef Gusar had so far remained neutral, but 



which with the arrival of large German forces might l>e forced 
to operate against ub. 

Karpenko’s company, which had caught up with us by 
this time, confirmed the rumours that the enemy was concen¬ 
trating large forces in the north. On the Gomel-Klioiniki high¬ 
way he had seen truck-', light tank«', armoured cars and artil¬ 
lery moving all night 

Kovpak look over the supervision of the l)ridge building, 
Kudnev had to hold back the enemy and prevent him from 
breaking through. We staked everything on this operation. So 
lar we still had the initiative. But if the Germans should break 
through our defences, or if Kovpak should be delayed with 
the bridge, or if the feahkov observers should locate the point 
at which we intended to cioss the river, it would be loo bad 
fot us. 

The fighting iK'gan toward the end of the first day with 
skirminhes with the forward elements of the enemy. After wip¬ 
ing out the vanguard delachmciils of Germans, our outposts 
withdrew at once into the woods. In one instance the with¬ 
drawal look the form of panick) llight when three tanks bore 
down on one of our outpost"*. But the mine layers saved the 
dav by disabling the leading lank on a narrow forest road. 

Judging by the presence of tanks on this sector it looked 
as if tliis must be the spot the Germans had chosen for their 
main blow. Hie) conducted leconnaissance in force, but so did 
we. By the end of the first day of the fighting it was clear that 
the enemy was preparing to launch a major offensive the next 
day in order to rout us completely. 

Experience and the rules of partisan tactics prompted us 
to dig in for defence along the edge of the woods. Fortunately 
Tuluchenko happened to have a large-scale map of the locality 
in his strongbox. Rudnev studied it for a long time, measuring 
distances with his calipers and making notes in pencil. About 
an hour before sunset he left Bazyma in charge of the fighting 
at the outposts and, taking Matyushchenko, Kulbaka, Anisimov 
and myself with him, led the way at a gallop to the village. 



We followed barel> nmiiaging lo keep pare with him aiu! 
wonderitig why he was in such a hurrj. 

Final!), at the southeastern end of the village, we eanie 
to a hill covered with bushes and ri>ing sleepK upward. 
The < rest of the hill was a fir grove. VE hen we climbed to the 
top of the hill the Min was already sinking hevond the hori/on 
and as soon as we turned t)ur Iiorses lo faee the northwest we 
•^aw at once why Rudnev had been in such hast<' to gel lieie. 

Refore us sjiread tomorrow s battlefield. 

Rudnev pointed without speaking to the hioad jilain willi 
the village in one corner, a river on the right <ulling Tulgo- 
vichi in half, and tlic road leading from Yiiiovieh and the 
Piipyal to the left. 

“Well, what do von lliink of il?“ the eominissai asked 
finally. 

Rudnev was the only profes>ional soldier among us. \la- 
tyushchenko had been a eollerlive farmer. Kulhaka a co-operative 
VNorker, Anisimov a supply man, and 1. a hnml)le servant of 
the muses, and not one of us had ever attended a sinale hniure 
on topography or tactics in his life. But what little we did 
know about the meaning of (I»e word '■^posilion“ told us that lir^ 
was it. 

“Tills is where we shall give battle tomorrow,” said Rudnev 
and dismounted. 

We were about lo follow suit when Rudnev slopped us. 

“You’d belter take advantage of this golden opportunity,'” 
he said. “You won’t have anothei chance to see the position in 
its entirety, so you might as well memorize it now. Go ahead 
and study the locality, every gully, bush and hummock. It will 
all come in handy tomorrow.” 

The sun had already set. Shadows fell from the direction 
of the river and the woods effacing the streamlets, knolls ind 
hummocks as the sponge wipes the drawing from the slate. A 
mist rose from the Pripyat and smoke curled up from Tulgo- 
vichi chimneys. 

“Matyushchenko will be on the left flank, Kulbaka on the 



right. Study your own terrain and your neighbours as well. 
The supply train and the woimded will be stationed in the 
copse over there,” the commissar pointed over to the east. ‘The 
battery, among the bushes there. Anisimov will take stations in 
covered positions. 'Flie observation post will be here.” 

Until this time we partisans had been accustomed to spend¬ 
ing our nights marching or sleeping. This particular night was 
spent digging full-depth trenches at points selected by Rudnev. 
Most of our men were familiar with the rudiments of fortifica¬ 
tion work. Many had served as junior commanders in the army 
and had come to us from encirclement or captivity. Neverthe¬ 
less it cost us no lillle effort to make the men do a conscien¬ 
tious job of trench digging. By dawn, however, the approaches 
to Tulgovichi were belled by deep ditches, fox holes, machine- 
gun and anti-tank rifle emplacements. From these, communica¬ 
tion licnches ran down to the river and the gullies. At six 
oV.lock in the morning the enemy attacked a few kilometres 
north of what was now our forward positions. After some ar¬ 
tillery shelling, the Germans entered the forest only to find no 
one there. We had won this part of the day without firing a 
single shot. 

Another German tank and several trucks fell foul of the 
mines we had taken the precaution of laying in the forest. The 
Germans went through the forest in skirmish lines combing it 
thoroughly. It was noon before they concentrated on the southern 
end of the woods, and after reconnoitring from there, they 
launclied their offensive against Tulgovichi around two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

No less than two regiments of infantry and fifteen tanks at¬ 
tacked and were repulsed by two of our battalions with heavy 
losses for the enemy. Anisimov’s guns did a fine job. 

It is not so easy to beat back a German attack. We repulsed 
three of them that day. 

It was in the fighting at Tulgovichi and Kozhushki that I 
fully appreciated Rudnev’s talent as a commander. He had a 
keen mind, broad vision and the ability to perceive an opera- 
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tion in its entirety as well as in all its minor details. He was 
more than a partisan chief, he was an army general of fine 
calibre and it was a great pity that he had to waste his talents 
commanding a few small guns and a couple of battalions num¬ 
bering little more than three hundred men wlum he could easily 
have led tens of thousands of soldiers. 

At the height of the fighting, while cairying out Rudnev's 
orders and watching him at work I could not help admiring 
him. Nor could I help comparing him to Kovpak. 

The most important thing in this engagement was that the 
jjosition, which Kudnev had chosen and vvhiih lie had shown 
us the evening before in the rays of the setting sun. afforded 
strong protection for our flanks. 

I thought of the Old Man down by the baling factory, most 
likely drinking a glass of wine at this moment under the very 
noses of the SS battalion. He was building a bridge which 
his entire army—some 1.500 men, two 76-mrn. and eight -IS-nim. 
guns, dozens of tons of freight, hundreds of carls and car¬ 
nages—^would (TOSS the following morning, and sikIi things 
as fronts, rears and flanks didn’t bother him in the least. 

It was perhaps for this very reason that right here on 
the hank of the Rripyal fust before dawn, wlum Yakovenko 
and Bakradze with their Ninth Company had all hut finislicd 
the bridge, the commander and the commis'-ar (]uarrclled vio¬ 
lently, That day each of them had heem at Ids best in Ids own 
particular element. 

1 do not remember what started the (juarrel but the spec¬ 
tacle was extremely comical, to me at any rale. 

Picture a red moon rising in the west; a shaky wooden 
bridge built of rotten logs bobbing up and down on the water; 
a long string of baggage carts standing snake-1 ike on the bank, 
and fighting men naked to the waist spla<»hing about in the 
water cursing in loud whispers. And suddenly the two com¬ 
manders who had invested such incredible effort to complete 
this accursed bridge, grabbed each other by the coats and 
i^eemed about to go at each other. 



And fito always in .nuch inomenla I found myself overcome 
with laughter and 1 i an off into the bushes*. From there I saw 
the figure of Comrade Demyan step between the two generals 
and I heuid his \oi(‘e ringing with indignation. 

"‘Are you mad? Get back to your places!” 

And like two small bo\s chastised for some sttape the two 
generals slunk off, l»iealhing qnkklv and cursing under their 
breath. 

The critical moment came at dawn. We sent two <'ompa* 
nies to the other side of tin* liver - H>mc by boat, others swim¬ 
ming across—to ensure oursclvcs some cover from the Teshkov 
side. But we could not begin Muiding over the main body of 
the force yet. Yakovenko liad nuMalculaled and the bridge v^as 
^hort some twenty metres. And ibcrc was neither material noi 
labour power to complete the job. After having gone without 
sleep for several nights in succtssiori the men w^ere at the end 
of their tether. 

The enemy had reliied the day bofoic with heavy Io‘-ses, 
We had left our outer defence lines and drawn all our forces 
down to the waterV edge. Hut today we could expect the Ger¬ 
mans to attack with lenewcd feiocily. 

A squadron of ca\alr> VNhich had remained behind in 
Tulgovichi sent up flares of all colours throughout the night to 
give the enemy the impression that our defences were still 
there. We had to make haste. But the men were too weary to 
move. 

And so just before dawn Comrade Demyan in his soft 
leather bools and his riding breeches, with Pavlovsky on one 
side and mvself on the other, plunged into the water and togeth¬ 
er we commenced to haul Iog&, brushwood and even grass to 
complete the bridge. At once Bakradze’s company joined in 
the work. Bakradze, dressed only in liis underpants rushed 
about shouting an incomprehensible mixture of Georgian, 
Russian and Ukrainian wwds. Bv ]>)ling on enough boards, 
logs and rotten tree stump's?, and coveiing all that with «^and. 
rushes, bushes and a layer of earth on top, the last tw^nlv 
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metres of bridge were finall) put together. It \\a^ uol a \er\ 
handhonie job, but it would her\e the purpose. Foiiunately foi 
us the river on our side was not deej>. 

By sunrise the crossing had begun. In the ineanlinie the 
advance companies that had been sent over b> boat had gone 
into action. 

The Teshkov Geimans at last tumbled to otir piesence. 

But }>v this time old men, young gijK and Imvs were ruii' 
ning bark and foilh over the l>ridge. liauling eases i»f eai* 
Iridges and ammunition. 

Company after eompany joined the bailie. 

On the other bank under an aneic'iu tree vvhieh had been 
struck bv lightning and to vsluch the < able that held ihe bridge 
was attached, stood Hudnev and Comrade Dennan. As the men 
ran pa^^l them thev ^ped them on with jokes iind words of 
cneouragtmienl. 

After stweral companies had l>ec'n sent across, we stationed 
two battalion- on the hridgeh(*ad on the other bank and started 
to move the ^nppl\ caits over. hat we feared for most was 
the arlillei). It was impossible for the lu^aw horse-drawn 
pieces to cross the flimsy little luidge that swayed dangerous)v 
even under the weiLdil of men. So each gun had to be <*arried 
separalelv b) har’d and minus the cais^'on. The bridge bent 
under the weight and they had to }»e hauled aeruss under water. 
One slipped and nearly fell into the vvalcT but was caughl in 
time. The mert themselves fell into the water, swimming oi 
grasping roi>es or pieces of floating timl>er. all the wliile push¬ 
ing the heavy guns forward. It was a gruelling job Imt when 
it was done and the artillery had been transferred safely to the 
other side, we changed our minds about the bridge. 

The crossing ojreralion (continued all morning. I do not 
know' what happened after that, bec ause as soon as the guns had 
been sent acToss I went to the woods at Rudnev’s orders to 
where the companies and Kulbaka’s Second Battalion were hold¬ 
ing the line. 

At first we were onlv able to hold bark the onslaught of the 



enemy battalion attacking from Teshkov, The enemy was clearly 
aiming to hurl us back to the river, but bringing up our mor« 
tars and guns and going over to the offensive ourselves we 
broke into Teshkov from the south in the afternoon. 

The village was in (iaines and the air was Ailed with 
the crackle of shots from the burning arms stores. Now 
and again grenades exploded and flares traced a colourful pat¬ 
tern in the sky. At the far end of the main street we saw the 
backs of the fleeing Geimans. The whole road was strewn with 
light blue overcoats and uniforms, more than two hundred of 
the former and at least a hundred of the latter, brand new SS 
overcoats of light blue cloth wdth silk linings and uniforms of 
the «ame colour. These coals and uniforms probably saved the 
lives of part of the 39th SS Battalion. For no more than a 
minute did our men pause to examine the curious spectacle, 
but that was enough for the enemy. Part of the Germans got 
away by car covered by fire from one light tank; the rest ran 
belter skelter across the field to the buslies and the forest. 

That evening Kovpak’s force headed west. 


WXVIII 

The fifth crossing of the Prip>at brought us out of the 
*‘wel sack.” 

At our next bi\ouac I decided to examine the contents of 
ray dispatch case. By iiow' it had grown quite bulky and had 
to be emptied to make room for new reports, notes and papers 
of all kinds. Among the small heap of docunienls in it, I found 
an envelope covered with large rusty stains. I stared at it for 
several moments before I remembered. It was the letter Bazyma 
had found clenched in the dead hand of the mounted scout 
Kostya Dyachkov. Little moie than a week had passed since 
then. How could I have forgotten? ‘‘Yes, but then the fresh 
blood was a bright crimson in the sun and now there are only 
these blurred rusty spots,” I tried to justify myself. 



Tile letter was addressed to the lad’s niotlier. it was a 
simple soldier’s letter, with the usual greetings to relatives and 
friends and naive descriptions of fighting engagements. But it 
ended with words that moved me profoundly. “Dear Mama." 
Kostya had written. “There are some big doings ahead. An\- 
thing may happen. But if I should die, do not weep for me! He 
proud of your son!’’ 

1 laid aside the letter, remembering Dyachkov and mar¬ 
velling that this daring, reticent, rather coarse-looking youth 
could have expressed himself in such words of tenderness and 
dignity. < 

For a long time 1 looked at ihe&e lines and read and reread 
the words that now swam before my eyes: “Dear Mama, if 
I should die, do not weep for me! Be proud of your son!*’ 


If ever my own sons will have also to defend the honour and 
freedom of our native land, I only hope that their hearts will be 
pure and their thoughts as noble as this young partisan’s. 

I wrote a few words to Kostya’s mother and enclosed her 
son’s letter. I could not bring myself to write about the lad’s 
death. 

., . Three marches westward brought us right into the heart 
of the partisans’ domain. This was the territory we had captured 
back in December together with Saburov—the Partisan Land 
we had carried from the Bryansk forests to the area of Lelchits}. 
Slovechno and Sarny. 

It w^as hard to recognize these places now. Some of th(‘ 
villages had been burned down. The surviving population had 
withdrawn to the forests. All the able-bodied carried arms, 
and new settlements, partisan camps and earth huts, had come 
into being. Hundreds of detachments—Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Polish—were based here. Many of them operated independently, 
but the majority had joined forces, some under the command of 
Saburov, who had stayed on here since December, while others 
were led by Begma, as well as Malikov, Grabchak-Buiny and 
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other:» who had flown in via our airfield on ihe ice. It was 
here too that Moldavian partisans were organizing. Fyodorov 
had moved farther west to the area of Kovel. 

The task now was to move these formations south to the 
woodless areas of tlie Ukraine, which had been reconnoitred 
by Naumov during the winter and Kovpak in the spring. 

We now summed up the results of the raid that had ju>l 
ended in the destruction of the Na/i flotilla and the ‘"wet sack'* 
operation. 

It had been undertaken l>etwcen oj>eralions, so to say, )el 
glancing at the map wc saw that this raid traced, as it were, 
the boundaries of a legion which was now, one or two months 
later, literally seething with parti.^ans. Hundreds of detac hments, 
famous and obscure, great and small, operated in our wake. 
Partisan territory had spread out by sc\eral hundred kilometre^. 
Nevertheless the feeling of dissatisfaction remained with me. 
1 could not help thinking that we ought to have marched on 
Kiev and given the Germans a good drubbing. “Perhaps we 
might have, had it not been for that night at Koro«len which 
cost us the life of the commander of the Ninth Company 
was the germ of doubt that lormenlcd me. “Or perhaps we 
lacked the courage? It haul to sa\,‘’ 

I wondered whether Ko\"pak realized this. I think he did. 
I remember mentioning something to this effect once. Speaking 
of one of the partisan commanders, I blurted out: 

“He hasn't got enough strategic daring,” although I myself 
had only the vaguest notion at the time of the role and impor¬ 
tance of strategy. 

“Whafs that?” demanded Kovpak who was always sharp 
to pick up anything that might shed new light on his work, 

I repeated what I had vsaid with slightly less aplomb fearing 
that the perspicacious Old Man would see through my igno¬ 
rance. 

But the idea seemed to appeal to Kovpak. 

^That was well said. I remember how it was in the first 
world war: There’d be som^ brave fellow' w'ho would earn all 





the four Geoige^, and eaiii them llone^lI) with hweal and 
blood. And then heM be gixen command of a platoon oi a 
company atid )ou’d find that he didn't have that Vlralegu^ 
daring’ >ou mentioned. He would tr> to do everything himndf. 
And of course, he\l go under. Then there are those who can't 
fight properly because oi their rank insignia; you see. a felltnv 
gets to be sorry for himself... 

Hut sometimes it .seemed to me that kovpak hiuKeU diil nut 
lia\e the courage to strike a blow at Kiev from iIr* rear when 
the Red Army took Kharkov the first time and enu rgod on the 
Kursk bulge. 

‘‘Perhaps his generars rank prevented Jiim?" 1 l)]asj»hcnu‘<l. 
Bui he had not been a geneial then. Most likely the explanation 
wa< that by lingering at Knya/ Lake, we had let slip the best 
time foi striking such a Mow the winter! The snow had lasted 
only through the early part of the raid and then the long 
Polesic spring had begun. The had roads and sj)iing floods 
protected iiv from German puisuil and heiUT iIkto were pja<li< 
(•ally no losses during the raid. Hut at the same time they li(d 
iis up and hampered the movement of the d('tarhment, prevent¬ 
ing us from striking lightning Mows at the enenjy. Moreovei. 
I)y the time we reached the Kiev area the enemy had had time 
to recover somewhat from the .Slalingiad defeat and the front 
was stabilizing. 

If only Kovpak had been at Kiev one month earlier! Rut 
unfortunately he was not. Whether it was because of a lack of 
‘"strategic daring” or for some other reason 1 do not know, 
but we did not march on Kiev. 

There are people, f)e they ordinary workers or <ollective 
farmers, who regard their work as part of the national effort 
even if they know themselves to be no more than the tiniest 
cog in the vast machinery of the state. But there are others who 
think in terms of their own district, of their own narrow inter- 
I'sts. These people give no thought to anything outside of their 
limited sphere or responsibility. “I answer for my collective 
farm, my workshop, my office, regiment or division. I do my 



job properly, and tbat’s enough for me/" 1 don’t know hou 
it is in peacetime, but in war, and especially partisan war, this 
sort of narrow-mindedness is disastrous. 

Another idea occurred to me. It is possible that the army 
men who had been sent to strengthen the partisan headquarters 
applied the experience gained in regular army operations too 
mechanically. The ability to build up a superiority of forces 
at the proper moment and in the proper place is the key to 
military skill. But some people think it possible to achieve this 
by arithmetical calculations, by the simple device of counting 
bayonetis. autontatic rifles and fieldpieces. They forget that 
sometimes a single soldier is a match for ten enemy soldiers, 
that the spirit of an army is sometimes worth more than a 
lumdred complicated machines, that the knowledge, foresight 
and ability of the commander to take advantage of an opportu¬ 
nity is equal in value to guns and tanks. Superiority of forces 
in materiel and men plus good leadership. 

In a word, I believe in applying algebra and not arithmetic 
to war. The arithmetical propensities of some people cost us 
no Utile bloodshed. 

I aired these ideas on one oc‘casion to Comrade Demyan. 

“The soldier risks everything, his life.... Ihit the command¬ 
er has his prestige to think of besides,’" I argued a trifle hotly. 

Demyan glanced at me gravely. 

“Do you think there are many people in the world who 
value prestige more than life?” 

“Not many, of course, but there are some. And not a few 
at that,” Rudnev put in earnestly. 

Demyan turned to him and searched his face. 

“You are right, Semyon Vasilyevich,” he said. “That is whv 
the basic principle in all armies is to instil the sense of honour. 
What was the purpose of the old-time officers" code of honour 
if not to inculcate the idea that prestige is more preciou« than 
life itself.” 

“And what about us partisans?” 



Comrade Demyan laughed. “Here, brother, it‘ a command* 
cr keeps his head he keeps his prestige too, because if he 
loses, he forfeits his head,,. 

‘'’Perhaps sooner than anyone else,*’ Rudnev put in. 

‘‘Right you are, General,’* 

“Yes, but what about the army?” I insisted* 

'"The army?” Demyan said. “In our array the honour of 
the uniform rests on an entirely different foundation. One's 
duty as a member of the Communist Parly, the prestige of an 
honest Communist—these are the things that count.” 

The above conversation took place in our camp on the 
Uborot River the day Sergei Gorlanov and his company finally 
caught up with us. Not having heard from them since they had 
been cut off nearly two weeks before on the other side of the 
railway and the Pripyat. where the German punitive regiments 
were scouring iho area for partisans, wc had given them up 
for lost. 

Sergei Gorlanov was a Red Army lieutenant, and strictly 
speaking it was his return that had led to the conversation with 
Demyan, He was about Iwenly-lwo and had been in command 
of the company only for a short while. When the company 
failed to return after the engagement, some of the older parti¬ 
sans attributed it to the youth and inexperience of the command¬ 
er. Yet this youngster led his unit safely through all obstacles 
and brought it bark not only intact but reinforced by new 
recruits who had joined it en route. 

An enthusiastic welcome awaited Gorlanov and his men. 
Rudnev actually shed a few tears as he embraced the young 
lieutenant whose bronzed face was lined with weariness. 

“Our lads will never part company with their unit,” Rudnev 
said to Comrade Demyan with feeling. “There yo<u have the 
honour of a partisan!” 

Comrade Demyan went over to Rudnev, smiling warmly. 
“Ah, it is easy to see that you and your men would never 
balk at any task, however difficult,” he said, 

“Try us and see.” 
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‘^We are doing that. And we shall send jou where we could 
send no one else. We have chosen you because for you the 
cause is more precious than glory or reputation/’ 

iiudnev pricked up his ears. 

""But still/* Demyan went on in a more jocular vein, "you 
haven’t yet come to grips properly with the Germans, you know/* 

A conference of the commanders of all the formations in 
Partisan I^and together with leaders of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Parly was called shortly afterwards 
to discuss the further development of the partisan movement 
and to plan its promotion in the south. 

Just before the conference I was called to Moscow. This 
was not the first summons 1 had received. I had been asked 
to come to the capital while we were in Arevichi but had been 
unable to leave at the liiue, I had sent my papers and reports 
with Volodya Zcbolov. Throughout the period of my service 
with Kovpak I was suboidinale also to my Moscow headquarters 
that had originally sent me to work in the enemy rear. Now' 
my Moscow intelligence chiefs wanted to see me and this ^um- 
mons could not be ignored. 

“Stay for the conference/’ (.omrade Sergei urged. "You can 
go to Moscow afterwards/’ 

"‘No, I’m afraid I’ll have to go this time. Orders. In any 
case I have no light to attend the conference. I am not a Parly 
member.” 

“What!” was tlie other's incredulous comment. “You must 
be joking.” 

‘"I’m quite serious. Ask Semyon Vasilyevich if you don’t 
believe me.” 

Rudnev nodded confirmation. 

As I took leave of Comrade Demyan later, he paused to 
ask: 

“Py'otr Petrovich, how' come vou are not a member of the 
Party?” 

“Circumstances, I guess/’ I replied, and gave him a brief 
account of my life. I told him how in my youth I had wished 



to beeosae an agrouomiat and how 1 had hem ‘a shoeiaidiar and 
tfaet a trumpet-player, playing polkas and wiltset at weddioga, 
had graduated two colleges and become an actor and regisseur, 
then studied {K>me more, read, and wrote a'ltttle, and how my 
favourite reading had always been Timiryasev’s “life of Plants." 
Before the war ! had begun to write a novel and on fune 10, 
1941, had completed a play “Kotovsky’s Oak,” about die Khotin 
uprising ofihe Moldavian partisans. In the war I had served 
in numerous capacities but honestly and conscientiously- And 
only now, after fighting behind the enemy lines, I realized that 1 
ought to have been a sailor, an indefatigable navigator. No 
wonder the sea had had such a fascination for me during my 
student years in Odessa. 

I made my farewells and left for the aerodrome. All that 
day as 1 lay in the carriage tliat took me to the landing field 
which was in tlie area of Saburov’s detachment and during the 
flight across the front line at night, 1 pondered Comrade De¬ 
myan’s question: “How come you are not a member of die 
Party?” And I could find no answer. For one who had been 
chairman of a village committee of poor peasants during the 
first years of Soviet government in the Ukraine, who had worked 
in die Donbas and on the Volga during the first five-year plan 
period, who had never looked for cushiony jobs and had alwa^ 
done his share of the hard work to have remained outside of 
the Party did not make much sense. 

The sky in the east glowed pink and orange but behind us 
and under the left wing of the plane it was sdll night. The plane 
climbed high and presently the freshness of three thousand 
metres of altitude hurst into the cabin along with the'dbwn. 
Far down below was the earth, its face seamed with trandhes. 
We were flying over territory recaptured by the Soviet Amiy. 

As I climbed into Lunts* cockpit I saw something that 
caused me to stop short in amazement. A herd of ligfab 
gr^ sheep were grazing in the morning sky as on the slopes 
of ,t!ie Caipstthians or on some lirood Altai plateau.... Hieir 
elongated bodies and curly tails lit up by the first tay$ of the 



sun floated slowly crver the sky while closer to the mistrshrouded 
earth others gambolled merrily like lambs on their way to a 
brodc. 

Lunts glanced back at me and^ seeing the look of wonder 
cm my face, shouted in my ear: ‘‘Moscow, barrage.. •But the 
roar of the engines drowned out the rest, so he completed his 
explanation by sign language pointing to the air and criss¬ 
crossing his fingers. 

‘^Barrage balloonh?” I queried with my lips. He nodded in 
affirmation. 

So this was wartime Moscow, 

A thrill of pleasure ran through me as a gust of warm 
summer air burst into the cabin and the plane went down sharply 
to a landing. 

There was no one to meet us at llie aerodronK\ The sun wa> 
ju.^t rising as we landed. 

Later in the day. after I had been to the Kremlin to rcecive 
my first Order of the Ked Banner—for the fighting in the 
Bryansk forests—I bumped into Korobo\. He congratulated me 
warmly and wished me furtlier success. 

“Well, and how about our projiTt?’* 

“Turned down. Utopian they say.’’ 

“Too bad.... But we knew it was no go, didn’t we? How 
should they know that there are no boundaries for brave sol¬ 
diers. thinkers and poets. How should they?” 

“Why. Petrovich, I see you haven’t changed a bit. CHmI> 
in and Fll give you a ride.” 

He drove me around town in bis jeep, his eyes on the girl 
traffic regulators, 

“Come on ducky, wave your little slick and let us get going,” 
he would coax them. “Don’t you see the heard Pve got with 
me?” 

“Yes, it’s a pity they turned it down... 

I recalled the sleepless nights spent in a jolting carriage 
on the road or daring intervals between battles when Korobov 
and I hit upon what we truly believed to be a first-rate idea. 



lhat was before the battle of the Rursk bulge. From vague bits 
of information gleaned from people who had e8ca))ed from deatli 
camps and roamed over the face of wai-lorn Europe we formed 
some idea of the aeciel uiidergiound struggle the Na/i-eii^lavecl 
nations were waging. We were interested in the situati4>n in 
Poland. We dreamed of making forays behind the eneniv lines 
in Bessarabia, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. We even ihouglit 
it might be possible for a lighting force to make its way into 
Germany propel. And gradually our plan look shape. Wo pio- 
po'^ed to organize a mobile partisan foice of some three oi four 
hundred men to deal swift hul telling blows deep liehind the 
enemy lines. It was to operate with inoloi transport. a])peariiig 
suddenly and disappearing with like divpaUh. Vic worked it 
out in detail, diew up estimates and even submilled a list of 
personnel. Koiobov flew with the proje<‘L to Mokow. 

The wdiole thing wa^ rejected as mere adventure, 1 am still 
convinced, however, that it wa> feasible, and to this day I 
icgicl that a capricious fate denied me the leadership of this 
ex(‘iting undertaking. 

I liad exjiected to stay another week in Mom*ow. Korobov 
bad even got me tickets for the Bolshoi Theatre. 

But on the third day of my visit my chief (ulh'd me in and 
handed me a small slip of paper. 

“This came for you,^ the general said. 

It was a radiogram from Rudnev calling me hack to the 
force. I'he new raid wa*^ to take place earlier than we had 
expected. 

“There is an extra plane going your way today,” the gen¬ 
eral said, “We can load it with all the stuff you need. You will 
take radio operators and equipment. We’ll also send outfits 
for the scouts. Well, what do you say? Will you go? Think it 
over and let me have your answer in a half an hour. If you 
decide to go you will be able to spend an hour or so before 
evening with your family... 

Of course I wanted to stay longer with my family. But I 
had another family, the big family of my fighting comrade® 



that was now calling me to rejoin them, ''We leave on the 12th 
on a raid,” read the message. "If you wish to join us come 
not later than the 13th. You'll catch up with us. I shall leave 
Gaponenko's platoon to wait for you at the aerodrome. Rudnev.” 

That meant that Rudncv needed me. 

A half an hour later the general was shaking my hand. 

"1 wish you success/’ he said. "Here’s hoping you be^-ome 
a famous hero, the best of the Soviet intelligence officers.” 

But it was neither the laurels of a hero nor future rewards 
that drew me. 

"Come with us,” Rudnev said. "Come with us,” called the 
Ukrainian girls toiling in underground war plants in Germany. 
"From the sky a star fell down and smashed against a tree.” 
"Hurry,” urged my comrades, both the living and the dead* 
The memory of Volodya Shishov, Kolya Mudry, Kostya Dyach- 
kov would not let me linger. "Dear Mama!” I remembered 
the words of Kostya's letter that had moved me so much, "If 
I should die, do not weep for me! Be proud of your son!” 

1 told my wife about Kostya at the aerodrome where she 
had come to see me off. 

"Whatever happens/’ I told her, "take care of our boy and 
as soon as he is old enough to understand tell him about Kostya 
and his letter to his mother. 'Do not weep for me. Be proud 
of me.' ” 

"But nothing could happen to you, Pyotr. Today is June 13!” 

Why. so it was. I had forgotten. Exactly a year. Yelets. 
Sasha Maslov and the Bryansk forests. 

"Zhenka says 'paltizans’ already,” said my wife smiling 
through her tears. 

The engines roared and the wind blew away her tears. 

"Don't forget Kostya Dyachkov's words.. • 

The plane left the ground and climbed. In a few minutes 
Moscow was left behind. Dusk was falling on earth but up in 
the sky it was still daylight. It was more than an hour's flying 
to the front line. It would be dark before we got there. The 
night of June 13, 1013. 





Tliat was how I celebrated m> first parti^n aniiiversarj * 

"Trom tlie sky a star fell down and smashed against a 
tree*.. 

I thought of tlie commissar, remembering an occasion when 
he returned from a conference that had taken him a\^ay for a 
da) and a half. He hurriedly inspected the camp, deep anxiety 
in his eyes as he looked around; and when he was satisfied 
that all was as it should be« he said to Bazyma with a sigh 
of relief: “‘Well, everything’s all right,*.. It's good to be 
back.*. ” 

^‘Yes, it's like your Jiome and family, Isn't it'/'* Grigori 
Yakovlevich replied with undersLinding. 

That is exactly how I felt now as the plane crossed the line 
of the front. But presently I fell a certain unedsine‘-s as another 
thought struck me. What will happen when the war (^nds? And 
it must surely end sometime. IIow can we take leave of these 
beloved plains, pines, cottages; what would life be like wdlhoul 
our fighting companions? My heart ached. But perhaps this 
was simply because the plane wa*- flying at an altitude of i-iJlK) 
metres? The air had a chill bite in it and it w’as hard to 
breathe. 

After about four hours flying the air grew perceptibly 
warmer. Then came the bonfires with men around them, the 
fiery threads of flares and the signal lights. The plane lost 
altitude. And a few^ minutes later, after a few gentle bumps, 
it came to a stop beside one of the fires.... 

We were home. Had I made it in time? 

XXXIX 

The plane taxied into the woods to wail until nightfall 
before making the return trip. The nights were too short now 
to fly both ways between dusk and dawn. 

I was met by Gaponenko, Volodya Lapin and other men of 
Company Thirteen. The main force had left the day before 
but Rudnev had sent the platoon of scouts to meet me. 
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'*So the commissar was certain that I would come.*’ I 
thought happily* 

It was good to know that the commissar had been so con- 
ftdent that I would obey his summons. 

**Where are we bound for?” I asked Volodya. 

*‘We don’t know.” The Kovpak tradition never to ask where 
we were going and for what purpose was religiously observed. 

‘‘And where are we to catch up with the force?” 

“The commissar ordered us to wait for you and then follow 
their trail heading straight south.” 

Within an hour, after loading our freight onto the carls, 
we set out accompanied by the three radio operators from 
Moscow who had flown in with me. When we caught up with 
the main force on the second day at the frontier of Partisan 
Land it was getting ready to fight its way across the Sarn>- 
Korosten railway line that night. 

As soon as I rode into the oak woods on the bank of a 
river where the companies were encamped under the trees, my 
heart seemed to grow light and gay within me. The horse.> 
were grazing in a meadow. Some of the men exhausted from 
the night’s march were sleeping under the carts, others were 
bathing in the river. 

Headquarters had been set up In a tent made out of a 
parachute painted green. 

“Any letters for me?” Rudnev asked me after we had ex¬ 
changed greetings. 

“No, I’m afraid I haven’t. There was no time.” 

With a hurt look he turned aside. I really had not had 
time to see Rudnev’s family. 

Soon the partisans crowded around me, begging for news 
about Moscow. Bazyma sat on the grass studying the map. 
beside him Voitsekhovich was typing out an order* 

Squatting Turkish fashion under a large oak tree not far 
from the tent was Kovpak. He was dressed in his general’s 
uniform and was humming a song. 

I walked over and greeted him. Tlie Old Man looked up 





at me, screwing up his e)es in the bright sunshine. He nodded 
to me and gave me his hand with the luo stiff lingers, and >\ent 
on singing in a soft falsetto: 

Mountain peaks, 

/ see you again, 

Carpathian valley ^ 

Where the brave lie buried .... 

and revealing his fine new set of teeti). he ‘^ang knidl): 

Ekh, mountain peaks.... 

1 went over to the toinmissar. llndncv was silent looking 
aw a) from me. 

I wailed, wondenng whethci he was angi) with me foi 
not liaving brought him any mail. Piesenll) lie drew me a-ide, 
'"Listen, Vershigora!’' he said softly. 

"'Fra all attention. Comrade Major Geneial.*’ 

‘"I hadn’t expei'ted to be reprimanded on \oiii acniunl. * 

I stared at him in amarement. 

'‘Demyan Sergeyevich scolded me loundl),'*' 

"But... but... I don’t understand... 

"Well, you ought to,*’ he said, ‘‘don*t tell me you don*! know 
what I mean. What are you waiting for.'* Do you intend to 
ajiply for adnii\sion to the Party or don't you? Am 1 again to 
have an unpleasant moment on your account?” 

It was as if a great weight was suddenly lifted from ni> 
shoulders. I believe, I even smiled. 

"Comrade Major General, Semyon Vasilyevich. I have the 
application ready,” I blurted out, 

‘^High time. Go and find two recommendations. I’ll be the 
third. Ask Kovpak and Bazyma. We’ll make you a candidate 
for membership this very day* Might as well do it now. Tliere 
won’t be any time during the raid. A fine academician you 
are,” he added good-naturedly. *‘You put me in a nice po«iition/’ 
He raised the tent flap and went inside. 

Bazyma nodded significantly to me. 
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‘‘I i»uppo«e you know by now...” he said, 
am beginning to guess,” 1 replied. 

*‘Kovpak is just raxin’ to go. Keeps recalling Brusilov.” 

‘*Let him. He has luck. If his luck keeps we’ll get there 
all right. How about Semyon Vasilyevich?” 

”He also thinks we’ll make it. Only he is a bit nervous.” 

”He’s lonesome for his family. And I did not bring him 
any letters.” 

”Ekh, you. \Shen we were discussing the route he said: 
‘We'll get there all right.’ Then he added: ‘Before entering this 
dwelling, consider how to get out of it.’ ” 

Bazynia was clearly proud of his commanders. 

"'And where is (Comrade Demyan?” 

“He saw us off yesterday and left to join Sahurov. It Has 
like parting with an old friend. He was with us a short time, 
only two months, but we got used to him. And he to us. He even 
shed a tear or two at parting. He asked after you. He and the 
commissar talked about you.” 

""So we won’t be M^eing him any more?” 

"•Whom?” 

"‘Comrade Demyan. I’d like to talk to him.” 

“You can talk to him when we return from the raid. Every¬ 
thing will be different then.” 

We fell silent, each busy with his own thoughts. 

“You know what he said to us before he left: Take care 
of your commanders,’ he said. They are liable to get carried 
away with themselves. Don’t think that you are invincible. The 
Germans simply haven’t given you a real thra'^hing yet, that’s 
all.” 

I smiled. Bazyma’s words reminded me so vividly of the 
man who had taught us such a great deal in so short a time. 

Kovpak’s new raid had begun, an unusual raid, a danger* 
o<U5 one and hence exciting. 

I asked Bazyma if he would give me a recommendation for 
membership in the Party. He nodded and then went on following 
the train of his tlioughts: 



‘‘Ves, you may have been right, long-beard. About the Kiev 
raid. I mean. What was it you said? Not enough stralegic daring. 
VS’elK you can’t say that now, my friend.” 

‘That seems to have struck home” I thought. ‘"Perhaps 
that is what Comrade Demyan was discussing with the generals.” 

‘"No.” Bazyma continued, “you can’t say that now,” 

“Thai’s the point. This is strategic daring, if you want my 
opinion.” 

"‘Or recklessness pcrliaps?” He looked up at me slyly over 
his spectacles. 

"The two are sisters, don't you know."' 

“In that case, iel us sing the praises of the jec-kless ljra\e,’ ” 
‘^aid Ba/yma, his eyes sparkling with youthful enthusiasm. 
“Come along, long-beard, and I’ll give you that recommenda¬ 
tion,” 

The day drew to a close. The men were rented. ITie drivcis 
had bathed themselves and ihcir horses in the river and were 
now busy around the carls. 

The companies were lining up and messengers were darling 
back and forth. 

“Pathfinder platoon up front!"' Gorkuiiov (ommanded. The 
men .«5et oflf at a good pace. Soon the paths and trails in the 
pine forest were seething with partisans. The small streamlets 
merged into one huge meandering river of men. It flowed to 
the highway and came to a standstill. Then commands ruffled 
its surface as a breeze the surface of water, and in the last rays 
of the setting sun the caps of the men, the horses’ heads and the 
burnished steel of the weapons looked like ripples. 

Rudnev marched jauntily at the head of the reconnaiesance 
company. Clean-shaven, erect, wearing a new tunic with the 
insignia of a general, he looked very handsome. Beside him 
marched Karpenko, both hands resting on the trophy tommy 
gun slung on his chest. looking at the commissar marching at 
the head of the scouts and the Third Company’s tommy gunners 
I was reminded of Gorky's Danko. 

“So long as he is with us we can go through fire and water 
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md never stray from our path,” I read on the proud faces 
of the young stalwarts following him. 

Far away in llic East, near Orel Kursk and Belgorod, in 
the areas from where ten months before we had set out on the 
Stalin raid, huge armies were completing preparations for 
battle. 

And we were cutting across the veins and arteries of the 
enemy to do our !»est to help the Red Army in its titanic strug¬ 
gle. Other Ukrainian partisan formations were to move south 
in our wake. 

The partisan raid to the Carpathians under the command 
of Kovpak and Rudnev began in June 1943, when there still 
was a lull on the battle fionts one month before the Battle 
of the Kursk Bulge. 

The Em 











